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Multum egerunt, qui ante nos fuerunt, fed non Multum adbuc reſtat 
operis, 2 reſtabit : nec ulli nato mille [ecula, præcludeter occafio, 
aliquid adbuc adhiciendi. | L. A. Seneca, Epiſt, LXIV. 
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N the Year 1752, T 5 gong printing eription, A 
1 Natural Hiſtory of Foſſils, digeſted from materials 247 d com- 
udlies. 


piled, during a ſeries of years, — I had been cloſely engaged in theſe 


As the proſecution of the work was neceſſarily attended with great expence, 
1 was die to 4p for ſubſcriptions, but on the moſt moderate advance, as 
| the public already had too much reaſon to be tired with propoſals of this na- 


ture. 
Ds the affiſtance I have hitherto received in this aps, 7 is far from 

porting the expence, yet, that I might not be wanting to t e 
have favoured me x hg their ſubſcriptions, I have au 6 much of the 
work, as the aſſiſtance I have recerved would enable me to de: the rg is ready 


for the pr re proportioned to the generofity of 


thoſe who think ſuch reſearches worthy of encouragement. 
In . to the work, no pains or Ny * hows been ſpared to render it as 
as my abilities permit : I have endeavoured to reduce this fludy, 
hitherto » def ons in reſpett of method, to a regular ſcience, and in the attempt 
have been careful neither to multiply the ſpecies, nor leſſen thetr number, unne- 
ceſſarily. To each genus, beſides general obſervations, definitions or charatte- 
riſtics are adjoined, to which I have ſcrupulouſly adhered. T have added to 


\ 
8 . . 
8 


the deſcription 25 each ſpecies, the ſynonyma of authors, which, to. avoid ton- 


ion, are order of time when they flouri iſhed. Foreign parts 
i theſe Ahle are principally found, are ſpecified in tia, c 
the name of the province, "ale agua. or town; a circumſtance that has been 
omitted by former writers, who commonly content themſelves with mentioning 
the country in general, —_— Germany, France, &c. and indeed where it hap- 


5 bout 4 whole country, n 
I have at preſent but flightly touched upon the ploces i in this land, amous 
for the Foſſils ; 0 bey wall be more fully confidered in the me 


Britannica intended to be ie, to this awork. 
To the deſcriptions are added hiſtorical fatts, critical and other obſervations 
which, tis hoped, will not be thought unneceſſary, or foreign to the ſubje#. 
As T have availed myſelf of the labours and diſcoveries 5 uri- 
ters, ſo they have been faithfully quoted; and, however I may aiffer from them 
in opinion, I have endeavoured to treat them with a becoming regard, 
a 2 
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y the courſe of the work ] have been very cautious nt to indulge a 1 
tive fancy in Ae hypotheſes or ſyſtems, the bodies being ſimply deſcribed, 
according to the appearances which they exhibit to the ſenſes. 

I. ſhall now give a brief hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of this ſtudy or ſci- 
ence to the preſent time. Theephraſtus, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, is the firſt author 
extant, who has profeſſedly written on this 7 Droſcorides, who flouriſhed in 
the firſt century of Chriſtianity, was the next; be treats only of the Foſſil ſub- 

ances uſed in medicine: and Pliny, who lived ſome time after him, copied much 
from his works, and has handled the ſubjef in a very ſuperficial manner. So that 
. from the conciſeneſs of the accounts and deſeriptions given us by theſe antient 
= authors, and the imperfef# knowledge wwe have of the Feſfils then in uſe, little 
1 benefit can now be reaped from their writings. | 
| The decline of the Roman Empire, and the introduction of Gothic barbarity 
were as fatal to this, as to all the other ſciences ; and therefore, during that 
period we meet with no authors but a few alchemical writers of inconſiderable 
note. About the middle of the ſixteenth century, Metallurgy began to make ad- 
vances in Germany; Agricola, Encelius, Fabricius, Kentmann and Ercher, 
among the Germans; Peres de Vargas a Spaniard, and Czſalpin an Italian, 
d orote about this time, and encreaſed the Tock of knowledge by their excellent. 
writings. From thence I think we may date the ara of this ſtudy, as it hat 
been cultivated by a continued ſucceſſion of writers to the preſent time. . 
During the former part of the ſeventeenth century, many excellent authors 
wrote, ſome upon the ſcience in general, as Imperatus, Aldrovandus and Mer- 
cator ; others only on Metallurgy, as Lohneyſs, Cæſius and Barba ; and ſeveral 
on particular parts, as De Boot, Baccius, Bartholine, de Laet, Wormius, Lach- 
mund, with many others. Towards the cloſe of the ſame century, when the 
origin of the figured bodies found in the earth was ſtrongly debated by the learned, 
we find that Boyle, Lifter, Grew, Plot, Woodward and Lhuyd, among the 
Engliſb; Petrus Borelli, Camerarius and Scheuchzer, among the Germans; 
Scilla, Boccone and Steno, among the Italians ; and numbers f other learned 
aortters flouriſhed. The preſent age has added to the lift the names of Butner, 
1, Mylius, Valliſnieri, Langius, Valentini, Henckell, Bruckmann, and others; and 
1 is ſtill graced by many perſons yet living and eminent in this branch of know- 
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"But of all thoſe who have wrote upon this ſubject, none have, attempted to 
reduce it to à regular ſcience, except the celebrated Dr. Woodward, who pub- 
liſhed a method of arrangement founded on the growth, ſtruclure, and texture 
of Foſſils. But a ſyſtem which had only theſe principles for it's ſupport, was 
found inſufficient to diſtinguiſh the bodies of the Foul kingdom with accuracy, and 
is pretty much exploded ; while the method of dividing theſe bodies, according to 

Abe various changes produced on them by fire, into Calcarii, Apyri, Vitreſcentes, 
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&c. eſtabliſted by the Swediſh and German authors, now univerſally prevails. 
The mineralogy of profeſſor Wallerius is on this plan; but T could wiſh this e- 
cellent and learned author had been more full in his deſcriptions, and accurate 
in his arrangements. | | | | e iN 

I cannot avoid remarking, that there have been two words on this part of 
Natural Hiſtory, publiſhed fince Mr. Wallerius's mineralogy, and the more | 
as they are nwrete in a ſyſtematical way. Theſe are A Natural Hiſtory of Foſſils 
by Mr. Jobn Hill, and the Oryctobgie of Mr. D' Argenuille but the merits 
of theſe performances are not ſuch as to require any particular account of 
them * AL. 


T have attentrvely examined the Weoodwardian and Wallerian ems, and. 


finding them defettive, have preſumed to form a ne one from t prone 
” 


of both. I have endeavoured to arrange Foſſils, not only according to f 
growth, texture, and ſtructure, but alſo their principles and qualities, as diſ- 
covered by the aid of fire, and acid menſtrua: And in this way I am confident 
that all the known Foſfils may be accurately diſtinguiſbed; whereas, to attempt it 
by any one ſyſtem hitherto followed, muſt occaſion a ſtrange confuſion, of which 
'tis needleſs to produce many inſtances here, as they occur in divers parts of this 
915 may however be obſerved, that as, on the one part, the texture, firuQure, 
and external appearances of the gypſa ſtriata, the aſbeſti, and ſome ſtriated ſpars 
are much the fame, being all fibroſe, yet they are bodies of very different orders: 
On the other fide, the order of Apyri is too' vague, ſince no ſubſtance what- 
foever, that we are acquainted with, is, ftrictiy ſpeaking, unalterable by fire; 
for even the aſbeſti ſuffer changes by the ſolar beat; gypſeous Foſſils' cannot pro 
perly be ranked under the calcarii, for gypſum and calx are as eſſentially diffe- 
rent in their natures, as the calcarii and apyrt. Further, the title of vitreſ- 
eentes, i not per ſe, is certainly an imperfect diſtinction, in regard that all 
bodies are vitrifiable by the addition of other fluxing ſubſtances. Conſequently 
while we have no fixed ſtandard, or degree of fire that ſhall be the teſt of 
its powers = various effetts on foſſil ſubſtances, we go upon an uncertain and 
irre i 

The celebrated Mr. Pott in his Lithogeognofie, has, in my opinion, allowed 
#00 great @ latitude to his ſyſtem, built upon the eſſenttal or primary princi- 
ples of Foffils, as diſcovered by chemical analyſes. I am afraid that, ſhould 
we adopt a item of this nature, we ſhall ſoon be forced to con- 
feſs, that the immenſe variety in the works of the creation, all the objects 
of the three kingdoms would form but few genera ; the animal kingdom 


would become one genus, and in ſome meaſure be confounded with the vege- 


table and foſfil kingdoms : for it muſt be allowed, that if we extend this no- 
tion to the ſublime philoſophy of the primary elements of bodies, they will be 
found to be very few, though their combinations are infinite. 

My 


Weste 


My nem is fimpie, natural, and eaſy. to be underſlacd; the agreement 
between Foſſils in their ſtructure, texture, or appearance, is firft noticed; 


_ afterwards their diſagreements are conſidered, as they come to be examined 


ſimple experiments, with fire, fleel, and acids. 

It has been by purſuing ſuch natural and ſimple methods as theſe, that 
bot any has ſo eminently raiſed ber bead above her ſiſter ſciences. A plain 
examination of the objects of nature, of the ſeeds, fruit, petals or flaming 
of plants, has grven riſe to the ſyſtems of the moſt famous and learned bo- 
taniſis. None of them have ever claſſed the plants according to their pri- 
mary or eſſential principles: None have ſeparated the eſculent and poiſonous 
into different genera, merely from an oppoſition in their qualities; nor bave 
any, becauſe of the ſuperior ſpecific gravity of iron-woed to water, ever 
excluded that tree from the vegetable kingdom. * | 

And now I muſt own myſelf obliged, not only to my ſubſcribers, as en- 
couragers of this undertaking, but to all the gentlemen who baue generouſly 
communicated their obſervations, or favoured me with ſpecimens from their 
collections, ſuch are Th, Pennant Eſquire of Dowmng, in Flintſhire ; the 
Reverend Mr. William Borlaſe, of Ludgeon, in Cornwall; Mr. Anthony 
Tifſington, of Swanwich in Derbyſhire ; Mr. Thomas Knowlton of Loanſbo- 
rough in Yorkſhire ; Mr. G. Perry, of Coal-brook- dale in Shropſhire; Mr. 
Turbevil Needbam ; Dr. Fotbergill; James Bernard, Eſquire ; Guflavus 
Brander, Eſquire, and many other Engliſh gentlemen; and of foreigners, 
Dr. J. J. Ritter, of Silefia; Dr. F. E. Bruckmann of Wolfenbuttel; Mr. 
Andrea of Hanover, and Dr. J. Bohadſch of Prague, to ail whom 4 here 
publickly return my fincere thanks. | 

Tf the work here preſented to the public, receives encouragement, it 


& my full intention to purſue the plan through the whole Foffil kingdom, 


and in order to promote this defign, I requeſt the learned of all na- 


tions to aſſiſt me with their diſcoveries, which ſhall be always gratefully ac- 
knowleaged. 


Thus 1 ſubmit my performance to the judgment and candour of the learned: 
Tf it meets with a favourable reception, I ſhall efleem myſelf happy in cun- 
tributing thus far to the advancement of natural knowledge ; but ftill more 
happy, as it gives me an opportunity of acknowledging the duty I owe to the 
Supreme Being, by endeavouring to diſplay the greatneſs of his works in the 
fubterraneous productions. | h | 


Hane! MExpks da Cos rA. 


London, June 5, 1757. 
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THE 


NATURE HISTORY 


FOSSILS. 


| SERIES 1. 
"CO ROT KN 


CA&EP, I 


Earths naturally moiſt, of a firm texture, and which have a Jmoothneſs, 
Et lite that of unc fuous bodies. 


| "Gzwnvus I. 
B 0 Wo 


Earths moderately coherent, ſoft,. com wrote of fine particles, ſmooth to 
the touch, eaſily breaking between the ngers, readily diffuſible in water 
and freely ſubſiding i in it. he Boles are nightly ductile but not viſcid, nor 
do they "Awe to ſuch a 8 as the clays, which are the diſtinguiſh- 


ing characteriſtics betwee boles and the clays. 
MEM B. I. 


„ 
I. Terra D alba. 


ORM. Muſ. p. 9. Woodw. Cat. I. a8etg. Dale's Pharmacol. p. 
20. No. g. ilf's Theophr. p. 126. note i. Bellonius I. i. Obſ. c. 
22. Imper. Hiſt. Nat. I. v. cap. 33. p. 127. Bruckman Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 
iii. Epi y et 8. Pp. 48 et 49. et p. 68. Mercator Met. Vatic. p. 8 et egg et 
p. 23  aliorumque rubram recenſentium. 

Bolus alba levis, yur Terra Lemnia abs, « extern. Hills Hiſt. Fo — 

Ne. 4: ms a : 3] 
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2 5 NATUR AL; HISTORY 

Terra Sigillata Turcica alba. Mont. Exot. 14. | 
This is of a dirty\whitiſh hue with an aſhen caſt, and has ſome very flight 
reddiſh ſtreaks (1.) very, heavy, not in the leaſt unctuous or ſmooth, not 
even when ſcraped, but of a rough harſh ſurface, tho? it does not at all co- 
lour the fingers in handling, of a coarſe firm texture, is difficultly broken be- 
tween the fingers, very difficultly diffuſible in water, as difficultly melting in 
the mouth, is extremely impure and gritty, has a fine adſtringent taſte, and 
ſcarcely adheres to the tongue if applie a Þ > x 

In burning it acquires a great hardneſs, and exteriorly is of a deep hlackiſh 
brown, but —— y it is of a deep browniſh yellow colour. L 

It is dug in the iſland of Lemnos, now called Stalimene; the ancients knew 
this Lemnian earth as well as the red, but never brought it into uſe in medi- 
cine, probably becauſe they pat. 4. the other ſuperior to it in virtue, but 
uſed it as they did the cimolia and other white earths, to clean woollen and 
linen cloaths. | 

It is eſteemed to be of great efficacy in dyſenteries, hæmorrhages, and ma- 
lignant fevers. +- * . 15 17 : 

Mercator p. 9. gives an icon of a cup of Terra Lemnia colore candicante, ac 
diluto rubro intermiſto, aquz e lotura tarntum  fimittimo, ſent to Francis King of 
France by the Sultan, and preſented by him to Pope Clement viith. Bellonius 
alſo mentions Lemnian earths, of a deep red colour, of a fleſh colour, and 
white, all alike eſteemed, and are found in the ſame pit, and Mercator re- 
ceived from thence little cakes of this earth, of thoſe very colours. . 


,* 
4 


(1). Several parts of the maſs. from whence this deſcription was made, and 
which was taken forth of the # in Lemnos by the Revd. Dr. R. Pococke, eſpeci- 
ally the ſurfaces, are covered with a reddiſh clay, not the Lemnia rubra, and 


TL 


II. Bolus Armena alba. 
Bolus alba puriſima que bolus Armena alba autborum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 
2. No. 1. | che is 4 | 
It is a fine ſoft and pure earth, ee of a cloſe compact tex- 
ture, and very ſmooth ſurface, in colour of a clean bright white, it adheres 
firmly to the tongue, is very ſoſt to the touch, but does not colour the 
ſkin in handling, it breaks eaſily between the fingers, melts ſlowly in the 
mouth, is inſipid to the taſte, and leaves an unctuous ſmoothneſs on the 
tongue, without giving the leaſt harſhneſs between the teet ng 
Hill p. 5. N'. 8. juſtly obſerves; that. the Terra Eretria alba, which was in 
high eſteem among the Greek and Roman painters; is this very ſame ble. 
Burnt by a moderate heat it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, without any 
change of colour, and by extreme force of fire, is converted into a fine 
whitiſh grey glaſs. . Ws. n LCM * Wa 
It is dug in the eaſtern parts of Armenia, but in no great quantities. 
2 It 
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It is eſteemed a ſudorific and an adſtringent, but is unknown in our ſhops. 


Mercator Met. Vatic. p.-23. mentions a Terra Eretria alba dug from the 
iron mines of the iſland of Elba on the coaſts of Tuſcany. 


| III. | Bolus alba Lignicenſis vel Goltbergenfis, | axungia Lune dicta. 


Schwenkfeld Foſſ. Sileſiæ, p. 397. Hermanni Maſlographia, p. 189. 
Wolkmar Sileſia Subter. pars ii. cap. 13. p. 275. et ſegg. «op Rarior. 
Nat. et Art. Sect. i. c. 30. p. 244. et Prompt. p. 298. Ne. 32. et ſegg. et p. 
299. N'. 56. Henric. Diſſ. de tertis Medicat. Sileſiæ. Worm. Muf. p. 10. 
Woodward's Foſſils Cat. I. a. 14. | et] b 

Bolus alba Ligmicenſis, T. Agillata alba ſen argentea, axungia Lune S. Argenti, 
minera Lune S. Argenti, Unicornu Minerale Lunæ. Bruckman Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 
iii. Epiſt. vii. p. (6. N | | 
* erra figillata alba S. Axungia Lune l. Argenti Goltbergen/is. Idem. p. Co. 

1 | 15 | 
Bolus candidus Offic. Dale's Pharmacol. p. 19. N'. 8. 

Argilla ſeu Bolus cinerea Axungia Lune. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 207. 
Bolus albo griſea, pura, friabilis, que Terra Sigillata Goltbergenfis authorum. 
Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. E 4. No. 5. | 

This is, when freſh dug, of a pure white but becomes of a very dull pearly 
white, when expoſed to the air, moderately compact and denſe, light, ſome- 
what friable, ſmooth to the touch, but not unctuous, it does not colour the 
hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, is inſipid 
to the taſte, and impure and gritty, it is readily diffuſible in water, and is 
viſcid and tenacious in ſome ; | | 

In the fire it acquires very little additional hardneſs and burns to a very 
gale whitiſh yellow. | 2 | ' 

It is dug about Goldberg, Strigaw, and Lignitz, in Sileſia; in the latter place 
it is found in the ſilver mines, and Hill afferts, that particularly at this time 
it is dug in conſiderable quantities near Haſſelt in the biſhopric of Liege, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia. 

It was imagined when firſt diſcovered to contain ſome particles of ſilver, 
for which reaſon Montanus named it Axungia Lunæ, and was, ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame virtues as the medicines prepared from filver, but experience 
ſhews it contains not a particle of that £57 | | * | 
It is now uſed in the ſhops as an aſtringent, a cordial and a ſudorific. 

Bruckman reckons the Goldberg and Lignitz earths as two'different kinds, 
the Lignitz he ſays is white and friable, but in length of time becomes paler, 
the other he deſcribes as ſhining, ſmooth or unctuous like ſoap or talc, and 
ſuffering no change in the fire, in which latter quality it agrees with the 
MG and Kundman, alſo exhibits them as two different ſpecies of 
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IV. Terra Noceriana alba. | 

Terra Bezoartica di Nocera ſpecies Terre Lemniæ. Paolo Boccone Muſ. de 
Fi. et Eſp. Offerv. 10. p. 63. nt 

Terra Noceriana. Mont. Exot. 14. Dale's Pharmacol. p. 22. N'. 17. 

Terra alba aque Nocerianæ S. Ter. di Nocera, et Terra Fionica Lundſcbardenſis. 
Bruckman Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 85. N 1 
1 Bolus _ ponderoſa durior, que Terra Noceriana authorum. Hill's hiſt, 

off. p. 3. Ne. 3. 1:5 | | | 
It is a denſe nk earth, very heavy, white, very ſmooth, does not 
break ſo eaſily as moſt other boles, nor does it colour the fingers in handling. 
When taſted it is perfectly inſipid, it melts very readily in the mouth, and 
when ſuffered to break in it, leaves a laſting ſmoothneſs, tho* not without 
ſome little grittineſs between the teeth, it adheres pretty firmly to the tongue. 

In burning, it acquires a pure white, with very little additional hardneſs. 

It is found at Nocera in Umbria, and is dug out of the hills nigh the 
mineral waters called L*Acqua Bianca or Acqua Santa di Nocera, which the 
inhabitants pretend derive its chief virtues by paſſing through the ſtratum of 
this earth. It is alſo found in ſome other parts of the eccleſiaſtical do- 
minions. ; | | 

The inhabitants of Nocera ſuperſtitiouſly dig it at the ſeaſon of the year 
when the ſun is in Leo. They dig it at about a foot depth, and find it mix- 
ed with ſoft ſtones and white lumps ; they prepare it by carefully waſhing the 
groſs parts away, and then form it into compreſſed cakes. 

It is highly eſteemed as endued with alexipharmic virtues, and an effi- 
cacious remedy againſt malignant fevers, heats of urine, bloody flux, &c. it 
operating by ſweat as the animal bezoar. 

Bruckman places with this earth a kind of Finland bole, which he calls, 
Fionica Lundſchardenſis, and is ſealed. with a large roſe having a ſtar in 
its centre. | | 


v. Terra Sipillata alba. 


A fine and ſomewhat unctuous earth, ſmooth, pale or of a dull white co- 
lour, very compact, firm and heavy, it does. not colour the fingers, adheres 
firmly to the tongue, melts ſlowly in the mouth, is inſipid to the taſte, but 
not quite pure or free from grittineſs, and leaves an unctuous ſmoothneſs or 
rer, on the tongue, it diffuſes readily in water, and when moiſt is tough 
and viſcid. 

In the fire it acquires very little additional hardneſs, and changes its colour 
to a pale white, with a very ſlight tincture of yellow. 25 | 
It is made up into ſmall flat cakes, the impreſſion two olive branches 
_ the edges, tied by a knot at battom, and in the middle Terra Si- 
6 5 
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Szcr. I. M u B. II. 
VI. Terra Eretria. 


DLINY |. xxxv. Dioſcorides et Galen, Dale's Pharmacol. p. 20. N.. 4. 
I . hift. Nat. I. v. c. 10. 14 et 15. |. iv. ch. 16. Charlton de Folſf. 
p. 220. Mercator Met. Vatic. p. 16 et p. 23. 

Terra Eretria cinerea ultra Marina qua medici utuntur. Kentm. Nom. Rer. 
Foſſ. p. 1. Ne. 8. 75 

Bolus alcalina ſubcinerea, que terra Eretria autborum, Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 
5. No. 8. | 

It is a fine and pure earth, of a greyiſh white, moderately heavy, and of a 
ſmooth ſurface, not colouring the hands, and readily crumbling between the 
fingers, it adheres firmly to the tongue, and melts eaſily in the mouth, 
leaving a lafting ſmoethneſs on it, without the leaſt harſhneſs between the 
teeth | 


It burns to a perfect whiteneſs, and to a great hardneſs, and acquires an 
acrimonious taſte. N 

What abundantly diſtinguiſhes it from all other earths is, that if a little wet- 
ted and drawn over a plate of braſs or copper ſo as to mark a line, the mark 
will in a little time appear bluiſh. The reaſon is its being an alkaline earth, 
and as all alkaline falts readily draw a blue tincture from that metal, it is evi- 
dent that this earth poſſeſſes that quality in a much ſuperior to chalk, 
or all other alkaline earths, which have not this ge quality. 

It is dugin the Negropont, near the antient Eretria, and might be had in 
quantities if it were brought into ufe in medicine, as it antiently was, and its 

peculiar alkaline quality might very well recommend it to be at preſent. 
Agricola mentions this earth to be found in a lime ſtone quarry at Hano- 
ver, which, ſays he, marks a violet coloured line on braſs. 

The ancients were extremely careful in their manner of preparing it for 
uſe ; a deſcription of the method is given at large by Dioſcorides, and 
amounts to a very fine way of levigating, analogous to that by which we 
now _— teſtaceous powders. It ſtands recommended as a noble aſtringent 
and ſudorific. 


VII. Bolus alba Sigillata. 


Bolus * ponderoſſima mollis que Terra Melitenſis officinarum. Hill's hiſt. 
Foſſ. p. 4. N'. 7. | 

This is a hard. denſe and very weighty bole, of a cloſe compact texture, 
of a pale white or cream colour, its ſurface ſmooth, and ſomewhat unctuous, 
ie does not colour the hands, is friable, "adheres very firmly to the tongue, 
melts pretty readily in the mouth, is fatty or greaſy to the taſte, lightly 
aſtringent, and leaves a pretty deal of grittineſs between the teeth, it is readily 

27% diffalible 
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diffuſible in water, with ſome ebullition, and when moiſt is extremely viſcid 
and tenacious. 3 a | | 

In the fire it acquires ſome additional hardneſs, and burns to a pale aſhen 
white, with a very ſlight reddiſh. caſt. | 

It is dug, ſays Dr. Hill, in many parts of the iſland of Malta, but on 
what foundation the Dr. grounds his aſſertion, is to me unknown, ſince cer- 
tain it is by all accounts and authors, even the moſt noted Italian authors 
as Aldrovandus, Imperatus, Boccone, Mercator, Monti, Cc. no other ſigil- 
lated earth is found in that iſland than the Terra S. Paolo, which is an earth of 
another genus, and to be deſcribed hereafter, 2 au 


VIII. Terra Sigillata Etruſca alba. 


Terra Sigillata Florentina alba. Kundm. Prompt. p. 296. N'. 6. 
Terra Lemnia delle Montagne di Siena. P. Boccone Muf. di Fiſ. et di Eſp, 
Oſſervat. 9. p. 61. WF it 

Terra Sigillata alba Magni Dutis. Mont. Exot. 13. Dale's Pharm. p. 21. No. 8. 

Bolus pura albo-ſubluteſcens, que terra alba Magni Ducis authorum. Hill's 
hiſt, Foſſ. p. 4. N'. 6. 5 an 

It is a moderately denſe and compact bole, very ponderous and unctuous, of 
a dulliſh white, but becomes whiter as it dries, does not colour the hands, nor 
does it eaſily break between the fingers, it adheres tho lightly to the tongue, 
Lowe 5 very readily in the mouth, and is very. pure and free from grit- 
tineſs. U 26 4 | | 1 902 

In a moderate fire it burns to a pure white, without any conſiderable addi- 
tional hardneſss. | EO 71 
On acount of its appearance and ponderouſneſs Boccone thinks it to con- 
tain metalline particles, and certain it is, ſays that author, that mines of iron 
and quickſilver have been diſcovered in the mountains where it is dug. 
It is found in the mountains of Siena, two miles diſtant from the abbey 
of St. Salvatore, ſeven miles from the fortreſs of Radicofani, and five from 
Santa Fiora, in a diſtrict called II Podere Nuovo, which lies on the ſide of 
Mount Tinni or d'Amiata, over * Radicofani, and is dug in plenty; 
it lies about a foot deep, and was firſt diſcovered in 1675, it is alſo found 
in other places of the Dukedom of Tuſcany. Dr. Hill aſſerts it to be found 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Florence, where there is a ſtratum of it, 
of eight or ten feet thick, at the depth of five or fix feet from the ſurface. 


It is eſteemed a ſudorific and an aſtringent. 


* 


IX. Terra Sigillata alba. 


This is of a pale yellowiſh white, or near a pale ſtraw colour, the yellow 
caſt being pretty ſtrong, it is moderately heavy, of a very looſe friable tex- 
ture, of a dry ſurface, but not harſh, having a very ſlight ſmoothneſs with 
it; it colours the fingers very much, and readily crumbles into powder; it 
adheres pretty firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, has a fine 


aſtrin- 
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aſtringeney, leaves no fatneſs or ſmoothneſs whatſoever on the taſte, but is 
harſh and ſomewhat gritty. It diffuſes very ſlowly in water, and falls into 
looſe powder, and when moiſt has neither viſcidity or tenacity. | oy 
la the fire it acquires no hardneſs, but rather becomes more friable and 
burns to a fine fleſh colour, 4 3 


® % 


X. Terra Sigillata alba. 


This is of a dull pearly white colour, rather light than heavy, of a mode- 
rately compact texture and hardneſs, ſmooth and fomewhat unctuous; it does 
not colour the hands, it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the 
mouth, is fat to the taſte, and ſomewhat adſtringent, and leaves a conſidera- 
ble gritt. It is immediately diffuſible in water with a very ſtrong ebullition, 
and when moiſt is exceeding viſcid and tenacious, 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and burns to an aſh colour. 


XI. Terra Sigillata alba Montis acuti authorum. 
1 7 


Terra Strigonienſit alba. Muſ. Richt. p. 144... ary 

Terra Sigillata Silefiana. Imperat. hift. Nat, 1. v. c. 36. p. 128. 

Terra Sigillata Strigonienfis albida. Kundm. prompt. p. 299. N. 47. 

This is a fine pure earth of a pearly white colour, very heavy, compact 
and pure, ſomewhat unctuous or very ſmooth to the touch, . colours the 
fingers a little, is eaſily friable into a ſoft powder, adheres firmly to the 
tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is very pure, fat, ſomewhat harſhly _ 
aſtringent to the taſte, and leaves ſome ſmall. grittineſs between the teeth; it 
is readily diffuſible in water, and is very viſcid and greaſy when moiſt. 

In the fire it acquires ſome hardneſs, and becomes of a -reddifh'ors dark 
aſhen colour. bag ugh 21 91 2312t5Ds 3 Aalgant adi 98. 34 

It is dug on Mount Georgenberg or: Mons Acutus near Strigaw in Sleſla, i 
and 4s ſealed with round headed hills, over which is a ſcutcheon with two de- 
cuſſated keys, and under it is written: Terra Sigillata Montis Acuti. 


: XII. Terra Sigillata alba altera Montis Acuti. | 
This differs from the foregoing in the following particulars, viz. It'is of a 


clear white colour, is inſipid to the taſte, and leaves a conſiderable grittineſs 
between the teeth; it is pretty readily diffuſible in water with a conſiderable 
ebullition, it efferveſces lightly with aqua fortis, whereas that ferments ſtrong- 
ly with the ſame acid. It acquires no hardneſs in the fire and burns to a ſlight. 
The ſtamp is exactly the ſame with the other, except that this has a large 
ſtar on the left ſide of the *ſcutcheon which the other has nor. 
Valentini Aurif. Med. p. 1. figures a ſtamp. or ſeal like this among the 


Terre Silefiace. 
n XIII. Bolus 
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XIII. Bolus alba Vulg. Offi. 


Worn Muſ. p. 8. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 95. p. 1204. 

Bolus candidus ex Don. Mercator Met. Vat. p. 23. Cæſalp. et Boccone Muſ. 
di Fiſ. et Eſp. Oſſerv. 7. p. 54. 

Bolus alba friabilis. Hill's hiſt. Foff. p. 2. N*. 2 

This is a very pure and ſoft earth, + greyim white e of a mode- 
rately compact texture and weight, ſomewhat dry and and in handling 
colours the ſkin, it is brittle and friable, it 1 lightly to the tongue, 
melts ſlowly in the mouth, is inſipid to, the taſte, and leaves a ſenſible tho 
not very conſiderable grittineſs between the teeth. | 

It is believed, ſays Bruckman, to contain ſome metallick, viz. a martial ſul- | 
phur, and ſaline acid principles. | 

In burning it becomes whiter, lighter, and more crumbly then before, and ac- 
quires ſomething of the acrimony of lime. | 

It is dug in the iron mines of the iſland of Elba, on the coaſts of Tuſcany, 
and according to Hill alſo near Francfort in the neighbourhood of W 
and in other parts of Germany. 

It is eſteemed a ſudorific, alexipharmic and aſtringent; and according to 
Cæſalpiꝶ it is alſo uſed as fuller's earth in the place where dug. 

Mercator recounts two accidental varieties of the Elba earth, viz. with 


veins of Ds: and REINER. or with veins of ſeveral colours. - 


SzeT. l. — Boles. 


I. Terra Cimbrica cinerea. Worm. Muſ. p. 16. 


HIS is an aſhcoloured earth, very pure, fine, unctuous, and ſmooth 
to the touch, it adheres to the tongue, and is of an aſtringent taſte, it 
is readily diffuſible in water, and has not the leaſt grittineſs or impurity. 
It is found in Cimbria, near the Promontory Bioerns-hoffnit in the diſtrict | 
Hotterſnen. 
I do not doubt, ſays Wormius, this earth will prove a fine ſudorific, and an 
excelicnt — in dyſenteries and other fluxes. 


f 


II. Terra S. Helene, Worm. Muſ. p. 10. 


Charlton de Foſſ. p. 223. N'. 11. Jacobzi Muſ. Reg. Dan: p. Nan ke Bruck - 
manni Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 11. p. 97. No. 20. and Magnal. 


Subter. Vol. I. p. 224. 
This earth is of an aſhcolour with a yellowiſh caſt, fat and pot, More or 


leſs pure according as it is mixed with the ſand wherein it is 
A plated ſtructure, it melts readily in the mouth, and has an aft 
which is more * when crude, then when waſhed. Wha 
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It is found at gt. Helena, which is a medicinal water, in the Province of 
Seeland in Denmark, the veins of it are in a fandy foil, and croſs other 
veins of a yellow ochre. 10 PE the virtues of that water to 


We ul. De e Hat 
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Boles which are not afted upon by acids. 
I. Bolus Armens rubra. 
0LUs Orientalis quibuſdam Armena, Worm. Muſ. p. 11. Aldrov. Mu. 
5 Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 7. N'. 6. uſ. Calceol. p. III. 


Bi EY 3. No. 2. Dale's Pharm. p. 19. Ne. 1. Joach. Camera- 
rius's Oe — this Bale Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 349. Woody. Cat. I. 


| * rubra duriſſima, Bolus Armena Avicennæ et Bolus Armens mine au- 
thorum. Hill's hiſt, Foſſ. p. 9. N'. 1 
5 recentiorum et 0 effcinarum, fre Rubrica Synopica, Mercat, Met. 

at. p. 11. et 23. 

This is of a deep red colour, hard, conſiderably wei 1 a cloſe 
compact texture, not unctuous or ſmooth but of a rough ſu ace, and colours 
the hands: it is difficultly broken, melts readily 1 in the mouth, is pure, ſoft, 
and aſtringent, it adheres firmly to the tongue, in water it taiſes an ebullition, 
but is not readily diffuſible in it. 

2 it acquires ſome little additional hardneſs and a brighter 
colour 
3 in Armenia, but is ſeldom or never to be found genuine in our 

1. 


ynſki Hiſt. Nat. Poloniæ, p. 11. informs us, it is dug in the mountain 
Rabin beyond Cracow, and alſo in the Carpathian mountains; Grew 
likewiſe exhibits an Engliſh bole like the Armenian, and Plott Nat. Hiſt. 
Oxfordſ. p. 60. mentions a kind of Bolus Armenus dug up amongſt the clay they 
uſe for bricks in the pariſh of Nettlebed not far from the Windmil; alſo the 
NS. England, exhibited by Woodward, Cat. I. a. 7. is "this very 
ies. 
"i has ever been accounted an excellent aſtringent and alexipharmic, how- 
_ — and Mercator ſeem not to be fully convinced of its virtues. 
1 hes 7 — — Armenian bole to be the ſame as the Lemnian 
op” Agnes of Theophraſtus. Matthiolus and Mercator think it 
4 Sinopica, 3 authors ſeem to confound it with the 
nn but this 
r opinion is juſtly exploded. 
| Camerarius deſcribes a variety of this bole of a blackiſh red colour. 
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II. Terra figillata Turcica. 


Terra Turcica Offic. Dale's Pharm. p. 21. Ne. 10. 

Paſtilli Turcicis charaferibus inſigniti. Worm Mu. p. 9. 

An Terra Lemnia. Woodw.. Cat, I. a. 117 * 4 

An Terra Lemnia Carnea. Bellonii 1, i. Obſ. c. 22. Mercat. Met. Vat. f. 8? 

An Terra Turcica ex flavo rubeſcens, V ALENTINI. Aurifod. Med. p. 17 

Terra Medicinalis Turcica colore carneo. Kundm. Prompt. p. 301. N'. 115. 

Bolus friabilis griſeo-rubeſcens, que Terra Sigillata Turcica authorum. Hill's 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 14. No. g. : 

This bole is of a pale fleſh colour, not perfectly pure, nor of a very cloſe or 
compact texture, tho* conſiderably heavy, ſoft, e and ſlightly unctuous, 
it breaks eaſily between the fingers, is immediately diffuſible in water, melts 
readily in the mouth, is aſtringent, and gritty : and adheres but flightly* to 
the tongue. ä | | Sa 

This -arth, ſays Woodward, is the common ſort of Lemnian earth, and forms: 
a ſtratum which lies immediately under that of the Terra Lemnia rubra here- 
after to be deſcribed. * een * ö 0 

It burns to a conſiderable hardneſs, and changes to a duſky yellow colour. 

Its virtues, ſays Dale, are the ſame as the Terra Lemnia, for which it is 
commonly ſold. | | 

Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 43. Ne. 4. exhibits ſeven ſpe- 
cies of red ſigillated earths ſtampt with Turkiſh characters, and which he ima- 
gines may be Lemnian earths : he further obſerves, that he thinks very few of 
them are genuine, but that the Tyroleſe, and others, impreſs with'the Turkiſh 
ſeals, many earths which were never the produce of the Turkiſh dominions ; 
— 2 quantities of theſe ſealed earths are yearly brought to Ratiſbon 

or ſale. ; * 


R 
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III. Bolus Virginians. 


Bolus durior pallide et elegantiſſime rubeſcens. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 15. Ne. g. 
| . Marga rubra particulis albis adſperſa ſolido friabilis, red earth from the bank 
'| | of Delawar. Bartr. $ 9. Gronov. Ind. Supell. Lap. p. 103. Ne. 14. 
= Woodw. Cat. I. a. 21. et 22. | | 
'F This is an extremely fine pure earth, moderately heavy, of a compact firm 
" a regular texture and very hard, of a beautiful pale red or roſe colour, varie- 

| | -gated with veins of a deep red colour, and oftentimes large ſpots and veins 
= of a bright yellow, and alſo of very ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery mica: it is of 
Þ a perfectly ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface and does not colour the hands, it is dif- 
x ficulty broken, adheres exceeding firmly to the — is difficultly melted 
in the mouth, is rough and of a ſtiptic aſtringent taſte, and is perfectly pure, 
not leaving the leaſt grittineſs between the teeth; in water it is alſo difficultly: 

diffuſible. vi Cogainigt 1 

In the fire it burns to an almoſt ſtoney hardneſs without any change of 


colour. 
It 
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It is found in the banks of De la War river in Penſilvania, Dr. Woodward 
received it from Carolina, and Dr. Mitchell likewiſe informed me, that it is 
common in Virginia and many other parts of Penſilvania, ſo that, as Dr. Hill 
Judigiouſly obſerves, it ſeems to be the product of molt parts of America. 
It has not yet own uſed in medicine, but em much to deſerve i, fays 


IV. Bolus Aden, rubra. 


Bolus fuſca friabils levis. Hill's Hiſt. Fol. p. 16. Ny, 3. 

This is a very elegant bole, of a dull red colour, veined and ſpotted wink a 
fine greyiſh clay, it is of an exceeding unctuous and ſmooth ſurface very com- 

in texture tho? light and not hard, it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts 
8 readily in the mouth, is quite ſoft and pure to the. taſte, and is readily diffu- 
ſible in water. 
rd cl moderate fire it burns to a very conſiderable hardneſs, and dark duſky 
our. 

It is found in ſeveral parts of this kingdom. I Nel it from Norfolk, 
pr Dr. Hill mentions it particularly to be very common about Mount Sor. 
rel in Leiceſterſhire, near Bedford, and near Sherborn i in Dorſetſhire. 

It — not yet been put to any uſe, | 


8 V. Terra Melitenſs rabra. 


Terra figillata Melitenfos rubra. Muſ, Richt. 45: 

K Terra Melitenſis rubra, diverſo. gillo — Bruckm. Foil. kein, Cent. iii. 
1. Ne. 7. 

9 * 1 ponderous, hard, of a very com- 

er and regular texture, and ſomewhat laminated ſtructure; of a very 
gloſſy and near unctuous ſurface, and does not colour the hands: it 

rs difficultl " broken, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the 
mouth, is quite ſoft and of an aſtringent taſte, and pure or free from any 
grittineſs; it is immediately diffuſible in water. 

In the fire it ſuffers little change. 


It is uſed as an aſtringent medicine. 
It is ſaid to be dug in the iſland of Malta, of which I am very dubiqus, 


babe fe reaſcs aſedapd toe ler elec 0 5: PIP 


VI. Bolus Bobemica * 


Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. Ae Dale's Pharm. p ig. Ne. 2. Kentm. Nom. 
Boll e Ricks. Þ 144. et 145. 8 Epiſt. Itin. Cent, fl 

p- 120 . 9 * — 

The Terr ag ſealed bole. Grew's Muſ. *. 4 Soc. p. 348. 


Fu 
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Bolus flavo-rubicunds denſa fe que bolus Bohemita aul horum. Hill's 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 9. N“. 8. | 

This is a pure and fine bole, of a denſe and compact but unequal rexty 
of a yellowiſh pale red colour, with ſome — veins, heavy, of a — 
mining ſurface, it eaſily breaks betw-een the fingers, it is not readily diffuſible 
in water, nor does it melt readily in the mouth, but when diſſolved has a 
fine ſoftneſs, and an aſtringent taſte; and leaves no 

In the fire it acquires a little hardneſs without any change of colour. 

It is dug in the mines of Bohemia. NY, 

In the German practice it is greatly uſed for hzmorrhages, Ge. and is 
eſteemed to poſſeſs. an alexipharmic virtue: in their diſpenſatory it is en 
Bolus n Ms "_ _ it is alſo "= common in our hops.” | 


vn. Ter erra 2 = 


Terra Medica Laubacenfis rates, Gronov. Ind. Supell. Lap. p. 103, Ne. g. 
Valentini Aurifod. Med. p. 2. Tab. 1. and in his a al e re. publiſhes 
Geilfuſius's treatiſe of this bole ; the like does Liebknecht in his Dise de 
Dil. Max. Kundman Rar. Nat. et Art. 5 1. 45. 5 p- 244. et Prompt. p. 
301. No. 95. Liebknecht, Haſſia Subter. p. 2 

Terra S. Lithomarga Laubacenſis ſeu Labacenfis f. Hoſhie rubra. Bruckm. Epiſt. 
Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 53- fig. 10. et Ep. 8. p. 68 et 69. N. 3. et 7. | 

Terra figillata Laubacenſis rufa et Terra Sigillata Laubacenfis ex rufo pallidior. 
Woodw. Cat. I. XV. 7. et 8. 

This bole is of a red colour, fine, ſoft, and unctuous, very tenacious or 
clayey, light and friable, is aſtringent to the taſte, and adheres firmly to the 
tongue. 

It is dug in great quantities at Laubac in Wetteravia, ſix miles from Franc- 
fort, and is dug from a mine called Bergkluft, which produces alſo other 
medicinal earths; ; they are all fealed alike with a ſheild, with a lion between 
two mountains; it is alſo dug on the Siegel Erdenberg, where with much 
trouble it is got from the fiſfures in the rocks, and from the fountain called 
Herrſchaftlichen Born, it is ſold, ſealed and unſealed, and only by authority is 
prepared and ſold. 

It is eſteemed a valuable aſtringent ſe rem | 

The Terra {M0 Marga Sigillata Laubana of Bruckm. Epiſt. Tein. Clan, iii. i. Ep. 

p. 64. Ta 18 13. and ſome other German authors, is this ſame 
foes, and differs — from it. This Lauban earth is found variegated with 
many different colours, as grey, bluiſh, green and white, but frequently is 
of a whitiſh red colour, its virtues are accounted the ſame as the Laubac 
bole. It is dug in the quarries of Mount Steinberg, where it is found lodged 
in the very ſtone in 2 plenty, it is prepared and ſealed with a moun- 
. Ae 

and. 


VIII. Bolus 
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This is an elegant and fine bole, of a beautiful bright red colour, with ſome 
few flight variegations of pale yellow, of a compact and regular texture, of a 
ſmooth and unctuous ſurface, and ſlightly colours the hands, it is hard and 
pretty weighty, it adheres very ſtrongly to the tongue, melts readily in the 
mouth, is aſtringent to the taſte, and is perfectly pure and ſoft, it is immedi- 
ately diffuſible in water, with a —_— ebullition. 

In the fire it acquires a great neſs and a darker colour, 

I have received this bole from many judicious gentlemen, by the name of 
the true Armenian bole, and have alſo obſerved it in ſeveral collections with 
the ſame name, but it is not that bole, and I have reaſon to believe it is 
brought from ſome parts of the Turkiſh dominions, which likely has occaſi- 
oned the error. 

Bruckman Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 96. p. 1211. exhibits two kinds of 
Armenian bole, viz. the common red bole, and a red bole elegantly variega- 
ted with fleſh coloured veins or ſtreaks; he adds, this latter kind is rare, tho? 
undoubtedly they are dug from the ſame pit. His latter ſort by the ſynonym 
(for he deſcribes it not) anſwers pretty much to this kind. 


IX. Bolus Haſtaca rubra. 


This is of a deep dull red colour, of a rough powdry ſurface, without the 
leaſt ſmoothneſs and colours the hands, it is very friable and of a coarſe 
looſe texture, and adheres ſlightly to the tongue, it melts readily in the 
mouth, is fine and ſoft but ſomewhat impure, leaving a little grittineſs be- 
_ the teeth, and is immediately diffuſible in water, with a ſtrong ebul- 


It burns to a ſomewhat brighter colour. 
I do not find this Heſſian bole deſcribed by any German author. 


X. Bolus Turcica rubra. 


This is a harſh rough bole, not in the leaſt unctuous or ſmooth, except 
when ſcraped, when it appears tightly ſo, it does not colour the hands, it 
is very heavy, tho” not hard, and is of a very deep red colour with.a caſt of 
brown, its texture is rough and compact, it does not adhere to the tongue, 
it melts readily in the mouth, has a flight aſtringency and ſuch an acrid pun- 
gent ſtypticity, as to be quite dil; le to the taſte ; it leaves a little grit, is 
immediately Affulible in water, and raiſes a ſtrong ebullition. 

It ſuffers little change in the fire. ; ; 

This is a very peculiar earth and uncertain as to its genus, it ſomewhat, 
approaching to the nature of the harder ochres, but as it partakes more of 
the nature of the boles, I rather choſe to range it in this genus. 5 

0 olus 
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XI. Bolus Seichavienfis rufa. 


Terra obſcure rubra Seichavienſis, de Seichaw, cum infignibus me 
Bruckkm. Ep. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 63. Henric. i. de Ter ed. 
Sileſ. che 
Terra Sigillata Stichawer rufa. Woodw. Cat. I. x“. 6. | SH ddd 

A denſe argillaceous earth, of a reddiſh clay colour, ondercha, Bp" A 
ſmooth ſurface and ſomewhat unctuous, of a moderately compact and regular 
texture, and does not eaſily break between the fingers, it adheres to the 
tongue, does not very readily melt in the mouth, is pure and ſoft to the 
taſte, and leaves no grittineſs, in water it is not readily diffuſible, and when 
moiſt is ſomewhat tenacious. 

In the fire it acquires a redder hue and ſome additional hardneſs. 

It is dug in Sileſia and i is uſed 1 in the German practice. 


S EC T. III. M M B. II. 
| Alcaline Boles. | N 6 
XII. Terra Lemnia rubra. 


LD RO V. Muſ. Met. p. 262. Mercat. Met. Vat. Pp. 8. et p. 23. Worm. 
Muſ. p. 9. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 223. N*. 1. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 3. 

*, 38. Dale's Pharm. p. 20. No. 2. Galen. Anti. et Med. Simpl. Avicenna 

I. i. tract. 2. cap. 49. Dioſc. I. i. Pliny l. xxxv. c. 6. Bellon. Obſerv. I. i. 

c. 22. Imperati Hiſt. Nat. I. v. c. 1. 31. 32. et 33. p. 125. et ſeq. Grew's 
Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 384. Henſchel. diff. 1 et 2. de Terra Lemnia. Amman, Ma- 

nud. ad. Mat. Med. p. 8. et 9. Joach. Camerar. Obſ. de. Ter. Lemnia. 

Terra Sigillata Turcica rubra. Mont. Exot. p. 14. | 

Terra Lemnia rubicunda. Woodw. Cat. I. a. 10. et Cat. 1. a. 8 

Argilla ſeu bolus Carnea Terra Lemnia. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 2 

Terra Lemnia rubra, T1 Anh, EPgayls et T5 leg. Hill's Theophr. p. 126. 
Note i. 

Bolus ponderoſa dura pallide rubeſcens, que Terra Lemnia rubra authorum. Hill's 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 13. Ne. 7. 

Of a pale red colour, not pure, and is often variegated with ſpots and veins 
of a yellow earth, denſe, very ponderous, of a pretty cloſe compact and re- 
gular texture, ſmooth when craped otherwiſe of a rough ſurface. or not 
unctuous; it does not break readily between the fingers, nor does it colour 
the hands, it is lowly diffuſible in water, melts very ſlowly in the mouth, 
and has a fine aſtringent taſte, is ſomewhat gritty and adheres ſtrongly to 
the tongue. 

Kundm. Prompt. * No. 3. et 4. exhibits two varieties of this bole, 
viz. of a whitiſh re 2 colour by of a florid red colour, which latter variety 


Camerarius likewiſe mentions. 
In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs and burns to a fine deep 


red colour. 


It 
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1 2 dig in the i0land of Lemnos, now called Stalimene ; the pit is in a 
plain; the ſtratum is horizontal, and about four inches Nord — 
a paler kind, the Terra Sigillata Turcica before deſcribed No. 2. lies imme- 
diately under this red kind; this pit is opened with great ſolemnity only once 
every ——— which is on the ſixth of Auguſt; Bellonius, and Albucarius who 
Aug. Buſbequius, the imperial ambaſſador at the Ottoman courr, 
and her gion. 2 account both Wormius and Imperatus copy, (eſpecially the former 
ive a ſuccinct account of the ceremonies then uſed, and the earth ſuppoſed 
cient for the year's demand is taken out at that time, and is ſold partly 

ſealed and partly unſealed to the merchants. 

Fill judiciouſly remarks the confuſion even among the antient writers, con- 
cerning the Lemnian Sphragis or the ſealed earth, and the Lemnian reddle, 
as _— Salmaſius had done before him in regard to Pliny's error on that 


ſubj 

oh is an excellent aſtringent, ſudorific, and alexipharmic. 

It was greatly famed by the ancients as a ſovereign remedy againſt poiſons, 
the Turks ſtill retain that notion; for on that account, the cups out of which the 
Grand Seignior drinks, are made of this red earth, which makes | it rare to be 
had, it being reſerved chiefly for the Sultan's uſe. | 


XIII. Bolus Armena Lutea, vel Boks Ti dent vel Bolus Bleſenſis. 


Belus Armen lutea. Mont. Exot. p. 13. Dale's Pharm. p. 19. N'. 7. Aldrov. 
Muf. Met. p. 270. Mercat. Mer. Vat. p. 11. et p. 23. Mrs 12. min 
Hiſt. Nat. I. v. c. 12. et 28. 

Bolus luteus Tbeopbraſti. Kenem. Nom. Foſſ. p. 7. No. 3 

Bolus Iutea puriſima ponderoſa, que Bolus Armena vera Galen, Bolus Armena 
lutea authorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foff. p. 6. No. 1. 

Bolus Toccavienſis. Worm. Muſ. p. 11. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 224. Ne. 3 . Dale's 
Pharm. p. 19. Ne. 5. Schwenckfelt Cat. Foſſ. Sileſ. p. 370. Oli 3 
Muſ. Reg. — 55 Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 12. Imper. hiſt. Nat. I. v. c. 35. 
et 46. Rivini diff. circa Ter. Med. p. 22. Fiſcher tract. de Ter. Med. Toc- 
kayenſi. 

Bolus Hungaricus. Crato. in Conſil. I. iv. p. 532. 634. et 1. Vil. p. 777. 

Bolus Pannonicus verus. Kentm. p. 7. No. 2. 

Terra Medicinalis ſ. Bolus Toccavienfis vulgo Bolus Hungaricus. Bruckm. Epilt. 
Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 8. p. 69. 

Bolus ＋ lutea friahits, que Bolus Toccavienſis autborum. Hill's Hiſt. 


Foll. 
4 Boles Bai ” Dale's Pharm. p. 19. No. 4. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. 
Ts p. 12 — ii. Ep. 11. p. FEM Charas Hiſt. Nat. des Animaux, 
0G Plan lantes, et des Mineraux'qui entrent la compolition de la Theriaque, 


p. 191. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 12. 
e Sigillata Terre Lemmæ congener ſeu. Bolus Bleſenfis. Worm. Muſ. 


* puriſſima ems flaveſcens vie, que Bolus Bleſenſis autborum. Hill's 
hiſt. Foſſ. p. 7. _— 
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' Theſe three boles, viz. the Armenian, Tockay, and that of Blois are 
of the ſame ſpecies, tho' hitherto deſcribed by authors as three different 
Theſe boles are of a pale red colour with an orange caſt, that from Tockay. - 
has a much ſtronger red colour than the other two, of a cloſe compact tex- 
ture, hard, heavy ; the Armenian and —— are extremely ſmooth and 
ſoft to the touch, much more ſo than that Blois; they do not readily 
break between the fingers nor do they colour the hands; in water they are 
pretty readily diffuſible, they adhere firmly to the tongue, melt ſlowly in the 
mouth, are of a very aſtringent taſte, and perfectly pure. js 8b 

They all ferment violently with aqua fortis, and in the fire acquire a 
very conſiderable or almoſt ſtoney hardneſs, and a much darker red colour. 

The Armenian is dug in Armenia, that of Tockay is dug in the hills on 
which the ' vineyards are at Tockay in Upper Hungary, as alſo all round 
that town and the river Tockay ; and the Blois bole is dug at the village Or- 
cheſe in the Orleanois in France. 
| Theſe boles ſtand recommended as excellent aſtringents, alexipharmics, and 

ſudorifics. Galen, who firſt brought.the Armenian into uſe in the time of 
the plague of Rome, ſays, that it often cured that terrible diſeaſe, and adds 
thoſe whom it did not cure, were relieved by no other medicine. 

The Tockayan bole was firſt brought into uſe by Crato, who prefers it to 
the Armenian, and that of Blois is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by one 
Guerin in the laſt century. Charas always uſed it in his Theriaca, and Wor- 
mius writes, he preſcribed it with ſucceſs in ſeveral diſeaſes, - el 

The clay found in a ſtratum which lay above the ſtrata of ſtone at St. 
Agnes ball in Cornwall, exhibited by Woodw. Cat. c. a. 12. is of this kind 
but not ſo fine, as is alſo the bole from the Eaſt Indies, exhibited by the 
ſame author, Cat. 1. a. 14. which, ſays he, ſerves for marki and is Fund 
about three foot deep, having black earth over it, and a white clay 
under it. a 

Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 7. No. 1. exhibits a Bolus candidus Juliacenſis, ex Iuteo 
ad quandam rubedinem accedens, vero bolo Armenio non diffumilis, which very 
likely is of this kind, | 18 


XIV. Bolus rubra Silefiaca. 


Silefian Bole. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 348. . 
This is a very fine bole, of a pale yellowiſh red or dull orange colour, of 
a compact regular texture, ponderous, ſmooth but not unctuous, nor does it 


colour the hands; it is of a middling hardneſs, adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, and leaves ſome little grittineſs between the teeth, 


is immediately diffuſible in water, raiſes a pretty ebullition, and when 
diffuſed appears of a very yellow colour. 
It is dug at Mons Acutus or Mount Georgenberg, near Strigaw in Sileſia. 
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XV. Terra Sigillata Strigonienſs rubra. 


Schwenck Cat. Foſſ. Sileſ. p. 395. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. 
p. 57. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 224. Ne. 4. 
Terra Sigillata que inſigne Strigonianum pre ſe fert. Worm. Muſ. p. 11. 

A hard coarſe impure bole, of a light red colour, the texture moderately 
compact and firm, it is alſo moderately heavy, of a tolerably ſmooth ſurface, 
but not in the leaſt gloſly ; it does not eaſily break between the fingers, but 
lightly colours the hands; it is eaſily diffuſible in water, melts readily in the 
mouth, has. little or no aſtringency to the taſte, and leaves a ſenſible grittineſs 
between. the teeth, and does not adhere to the tongue. 

It ferments violently with acids, and in the fire acquires a conſiderable hard- 
neſs without any change of colour. 


It is an aſtringent, and is dug at Strigaw in Sileſia. 


XVI. Terra Sigillata Goldbergenfis rubra. 


Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 95. p. 1206. N'. 12. et 13. et Cent. iii. 
Ep. 7, p. 60. No. 2. Muſ. Riche. p. 145. 

Bolus friabilis levis ſordide rubeſcens, que Terra Strigonienſis figillata authorum. 
Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 11. N'. 3. 

This is a coarks earth, of a ſtrong but dull red colour, not hard, of a 
moderately compact texture, heavy, not ſmooth or unctuous, not even when 
ſcraped ; it does not colour the hands, nor does it adhere to the tongue; it 
melts readily in the mouth, and is extremely impure, leaving a great quantity 
of grit; in water it is immediately diffuſible. 

It ferments violently with acids; and burnt, acquires no additional hardneſs, 
but changes to a yellowiſh brown or clay colour. 

It is dug in Mumelgrund Valley, and at Goldberg Mountain, where it is 
p and ſealed, ſometimes with a bird, but chiefly with three mountains 

three trees, and a ſcutcheon over them, with a key and a ſword decuſſated, 


and Terra Sigil. Vera underneath. 


XVII. Terra Sigillata rubra Montis Acuti. 


This is a courſe clayey bole, denſe, heavy, hard, of a compact regular texture, 
of a dull red colour, ſmooth but not unctuous, and does not colour the 
hands ; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, is pure 
or does not leave any grittineſs, and is readily diffuſible in water, with a 
ſtrong ebullition. 
3 it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and burns to a duſkier 
colour. 
It is dug at Mons Acutus or Mount Georgenberg, near Strigaw in Sileſia, 
and is one of the kinds ſealed with hills and keys, and Terra Sigillata Mont. 


Acut. under them. 
D XVIII, 
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XVIII. Terra Sigillata rubra altera Montis Acuti. 


This is an elegant bole, of a fine deep red colour, of a compact and regular 
texture, heavy, not hard, but eaſily breaking between the fingers, of a ſmooth 
ſurface, but not in the leaſt unctuous, and colours the hands much; it adheres 
to the tongue, is immediately melted in the mouth, has a fine aſtringency, 
and is very ſoft, but not quite pure, it leaving a little grittineſs; in water it is 
immediately diffuſible. 0 

Burnt, it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, without any change of colour. 

This is alſo dug at Mount Georgenberg in Sileſia, and is another of the 
kinds, ſealed with hills and keys and Terra Sigillata Mont. Aut. under them. 


XIX. Terra Sigillata rubra. 


This bole is of a fine red colour, of a compact and regular texture, pon- 
derous, of a middling hardneſs, of a ſmooth ſurface, but not in the leaſt 
unctuous; it breaks rough and ſlightly colours the hands; it adheres firmly to 
the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, is ſoft and aſtringent but very impure, 
leaving a great deal of grittineſs between the teeth; it is immediately diffuſible 
in water, with a ſtrong ebullition. | 

Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs and a very pale colour. 

It is formed into a thick flatted cake, and is impreſſed with ſeveral hills with 
a large ſcutcheon, with a creſcent and Ter. Sigil. Vera under them. 


XX. Terra Sigillata rubra Livonica. 


Worm. Muſ. p. 12. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 224. Ne. 6. Dale's Pharm. p. 
12. No. 11. a th ; 

An Terra Iifana Livenienſis. Hoffman. in Clav. Schr. p. 1399 | 

Terra rubra adſtringens Livonica. Bruekm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 95. p. 
1206. Ne. 11. Olig. Jacobæi Muſ. Reg. Dan. p. 39. „ 

Bolus ſriabilis ponderoſa rubra, que Terra Sigillata Livonica authorum. Hill's 
hiſt. Foſſ. p. 12. No. 4. 

This is an impure heavy earth, of a dull red colour, tolerably ſmooth but not 
unctuous, of a looſe texture, eaſily breaks between the fingers, and ſlightly 
colours the hands; it is immediately diffuſible in water, melts readily in the 
mouth, with a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, and leaves a great deal of grittineſs be- 
tween the teeth; ĩt adheres firmly to the tongue. | | 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and becomes of a paler co- 
lour, with a ſtrong caſt of yellowiſh brown, and the minute mice which are 
naturally mixed with this earth, then plainly appear like ſmall fpangles of fil- 
very Talc. | 4 8 

It is dug in Livonia, and Hill ſays, it is alſo found very plentifully in 
Penſylvania. | 2 | 

| It 
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It is mentioned by authors to be a fine aſttingent, and good in diarrhceas, 
dyſenterieg, and other diſtempers of the like kind. 


XXI. Terra Sigillata Etruſcs rubra. 


An Terra Sigillata Florentina. Muſ. Richt. p. 145? 

This earth is of a deep dull browniſh red colour, very pure and fine, pon- 
derous and hard, of a compact and regular texture, ſmooth, but not unctuous, 
nor does it colour the hands; it is not difficultly broken, adheres ſtrongly 
to the tongue, melts very readily in the mouth, is ſoft and aſtringent to the 
taſte, and is perfectly pure, leaving not the leaſt grittineſs; in water it is very 
readily diffuſible., | 

Burnt, it acquires a brighter red and a greater hardneſs. 

It is dug in the neighbourhood of Florence, and I have likewiſe reccived this 
bole from Piedmont. | 

It is made up into very ſmall flat cakes, and is impreſſed with a ſhield 
bearing a ducal coronet, the arms fix byzants circularly ranged, and ſome- 
times with a Jupiter and Leda. 

Valentini Aurif. Med. p. 1. figures four cakes, with the firſt impreſſion, 
which he calls Terre Sigillatæ Florentine, | 


XXII. Bolus rubra Gallica. 


Bolus rubra naſtrat. Ind. Med. 21. Dale's Pharm. p. 19. No. 3. 

Bolus ponderoſa denſa pallide rubeſcens, que Bolus rubra Gallica officinarum. 
Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 11. No. 2. - 

This earth is pure, very weighty, denſe, of a compact texture, of a pale 
red colour _—_—_— with veins of white and yellow clays, ſmooth, ſlightly 
unctuous, eaſily breaks between the fingers, but does not colour the hands, 
melts readily in the mouth, is ſoft and ſlightly aſtringent to the taſte, and 
leaves a very ſlight grittineſs between the teeth ; it adheres . pretty firmly to 
the tongue, is very readily diffuſible in water, and raiſes a pretty ſtrong 
ebullition. 

In the fire it burns to a greater hardneſs with little change of colour. 

It is dug in many parts of France; it is eſteemed a good aſtringent, and is 
in conſtant uſe in that kingdom. | 


XXIII. Bolus Lufitanica rubra. 


Bolus floride rubra ponderoſa friabilis, que Terra Portugallica officinarum. 
Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 13. Ne. 6. Dale's Pharm. p. 22. N'. 16. 
Barros ſ. Bucaros ſ. Terra Sigillata Portugallica. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 
iii. Ep. 11. p. 95. Ne. 10. 
Vaſcula, ex Rubrica Synopica Luſitaniæ, 7 nomine Roli Armeni ficta. _ 
| 2 et. 


> NATURAL HISTORY 
Met. Vat. p. 23. Vaſa Figulina Luſitanica adverſus venena. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. 
p. 229. Pocula del Extreme in Hiſpania. Worm. Mul. p. 346. . 

This earth is of a fine florid red colour, impure, of a regular but not of 
a cloſe or compact texture, conſiderably weighty, harſh, duſty, colours the 
hands much; it is very friable, is immediately diffuſible in water, and when 
thrown into it, raiſes a pretty ſtrong ebullition; it melts readily in the mouth, 
has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, and leaves a pretty deal of grittineſs between the 
teeth, and adheres firmly to the tongue. ot 

In burning, it acquires a little additional hardneſs and a brighter colour. 

It is dug in the kingdoms of Portugal and Spain, all the ſoil round the 
town of Eſtremos in the Province of Alantego in Portugal abounds with 
this bole, as does la Maya a town ſome few miles diſtant from Madrid it is alſo 
found near the Havannah and la Vera Cruz in New Spain, from whence veſ- 
ſels made of this earth are brought into Spain. | 5 

It is a valuable aſtringent, and an efficacious remedy for the cure of fluxes, 
and other diſtempers ot the like kind. I have been informed by an eminent 
ſurgeon of this metropolis, that while the Engliſh fleet was at Liſbon, in 
Queen Anne's wars, the forces were greatly relieved. by this bole, from the 
fluxes which then violently raged in the fleet. The Spaniards and Portugueſe 
affirm it to be a ſovereign remedy againſt poiſons of all kinds; and their wo- 
men often chew it to correct the acids, and for a dentrifice, for which it is 
greatly extolled. | | 

The Portugueſe and .Spaniards alſo make an earthen ware of this bole, 
which they call Bucaros; the ware is of a fine red colour, very ſmooth and 
poliſhed, tho? it is never glazed, being only dryed ; they uſe it to filtre, cleanſe, 
and cool the water. The Bucaro of the Havannah and Vera Cruz, is eſteemed 
the beſt, this of Eſtremoz the next, then that of la Maya, and that of Guada- 
lagara the leaſt. a N 

This bole is ſometimes made up into cakes and ſtampt with a roſe, ſays 
Dale. ; | | 

The reddiſh brown cruſty earth, uſed to colour the walls of the houſes 
at Fort St. George in the Eaſt Indies, exhibited by Woodward Cat. I. a. 35. 


is of that ſpecies. 


XXIV. Terra Sigillata rubra. 


This is a bole of a fine florid red colour, very ponderous, of a pretty com- 
pact and firm texture, ſmooth, but not unctuous, and colours the hands 
much; it is eaſily broken, melts readily in the mouth, is ſoft and of a fine 
aſtringent taſte, but impure, it leaving ſome grittineſs between the teeth'; it is 
readily diffuſible in water, and adheres firmly to the tongue. 

In burning, it acquires ſome little hardneſs, and a brown colour. 

It is impreſſed with branches quite round the margins,. and the word Si- 
GILLADA, in large capitals, in the middle. 


It is a valuable aſtringent. 


XXV, Bolus 
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This is an elegant pure bole, ponderous, hard, of a cloſe conipact uniform 
texture, and indurated ſubſtance without any viſible grain, but cloſe and ſ 
like a flint, and ſhatters or breaks like one ; it is of a pale yellowiſh browniſh \, 
red, of a ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, and does not colour the hands; it adheres 
firmly to the tongue, does not melt in the mouth, and when broken between 
the teeth is fine ſoft and pute, or without the leaſt grittineſs; it is not diffuſible 
in water, but when put into it, immediately divides into ſhatters; it efferveſces 
violently with acids. 

In the fire it acquires a redder hue, but no additional hardneſs. I received 
this bole from Switzerland, | 


| SECT. III. Mems. III. 
Boles imperfetily deſcribed in regard to the effefts acids have on them. 


XXVI. Bolus rubra Norwegica. 


ERRA Antiſcorbutica. Worm. Muſ. p. 16. Henr. Petræi Diff. Har- 
monic. de Scorbuto, p. 38. Valent. Aurif. Med. p. 4. Hoffm. in Clav. 
p. 139. Barthol. Med. Dan. Domeſtica, p. 108. Rivini diſſ. circa Ter. Med. 
p. 22. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 225. Ne. 1. : 
Terra rubra ſ. Bolus Norwegicus. Bruckman Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 11. 
» 93. Ne. 7. 
F This is * earth of a yellowiſh red colour, very impure, not at all fat and 
unctuous, but coarſe, and not to be work'd alone into cakes, it is not very 
weighty, is inſipid to the taſte, and leaves a pretty deal of of grittineſs between 
the teeth. 
It is dug near Bergen in Norway. 
It is a fine alexipharmic and abſorbent, and is greatly extolled by the authors 
who treat of it as an efficacious and valuable remedy againſt the ſcurvy ; how- 
ever, it is not yet admitted into the German mull 


XXVII. Bolus incarnata. 


a Saxatilis incarnata. Worm. Muſ. p. 6. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 222. Ne. 4. 

Dale's Pharm. p. 23. No. 3. Bruekm. Epiſt. kin. Cent. ii. Ep. 97. p. 1220. 
No. 2. et 3. et Ep. 94. p. 1196, N'. 19. 

This bole is of a fleſh colour, impure, fat, ſmooth and ſomewhat unctuous, 
is ponderous, adheres to the tongue, colours the hands, and marks a yellow- 
iſh line on paper 

It is dug in great plenty in the mountains of Bohemia; and Schwenck- 
feldt mentions it to be alſo found in the Lygian mountains in Sileſia. 

It is eſteemed to have the ſame virtues as the Armenian bole, and is a good 


remedy in dyſenteries, hæmorr fluxes, &c. 
y in dy | hages, | 5 
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Bruekm. Ep. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 8. p. 72. No. 26. et Magn. Dei in loc. 
Subt. vol. i. p. 89. exhibits. a bole of this very ſpecies found at Coburg, 
the capital of the duchy of the ſame name, which proved an efficacious re- 
medy againſt the epidemical dyſentery, which raged in that city in 1724 


XXVIII. Bolus rubra Maſlenfis. 


Herman. Maſlogr. p. 189. $ 2. Kundm. Prompt. p. 299. N'. 66. Muſ. 
Richt. p. 145. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. * — 2 No. 14. et 1g. 
et Cent. iti. Ep. 7. p. 62. et Ep. 8. p. 71. et Magn. Dei in loc. Subt. P. ii. 
p. 846. Tab. 26. fig. 6. | | | a 

This is a ponderous fat bole, of a fine red colour, extremely ſmooth and 
unctuous, it adheres to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is ex- 
tremely pure or free from any — | 

It is a valuable aſtringent, abſorbent, and detergent, and, could it be nicely ſe- 
parated or cleanſed from the other clays wherewith it is mixed, it would equal 
any other bole, | 

Mr. Herman firſt diſcovered it in 1710, in the bricks and tile clay pits, at 
Maſſel in Sileſia. . | | 

Bruckman exhibits a variety of this bole variegated with red and white. 


- 


XXIX. Terra bolaris Sachſenhauſenſss. 


Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 95. p. 1207. | | 
This is an earth of a browniſh red colour, very impure and gritty, of a 

middling ſmoothneſs, and colours the hands, and when freſh dug ſeems like a 
bole groſsly broken, | , | 

It is hitherto uſed only as a marle to manure the lands, and is found to be 
excellent for that purpoſe. | a 

It is dug eaſtward of Sachſenhauſen, from a hill called Meſſenroderberg, 
ſituated between the villages Meſſenrode and Megaheydorn ; it conſtitutes a 
ſtratum between five and ſix feet thick, and immediately under it lies a ſtra- 
tum of large maſles of ſtone. | 


Sec T. IV. The yellow Boles. 
| MBE Mm B. I. 
Boles which are not afted upon by acids. 


I. Terra Lemnia flava, 


OLUS flotide Iutea dura, que Terra Lemnia flava Officinarum, Hill's hiſt. 
Foſſ. p. 8. No. 4. | | 
Terra Lemnia ſubflava, digitos tamen non inficiens. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 
iii. Ep. 7. p. 44. a 
erra 
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Tierra Lemnia lulea inſtar Boli Armen. Bruckm. ibid. p. 49. 

An Bolo Giallo. Imper. Hiſt, Nat. 1. v. c. 26. p. 123? POS 9. 

This is a pure and very fine bole, of a bright, lively and florid yellow, 
approaching to the colour of the brighter yellow ochres; it is of a cloſe, com- 
pact, denſe texture, very heavy, and of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, hard, and 
does not eaſily break between the fingers, nor does it colour the hands; it 
readily melts in the mouth without any grittineſs, and adheres firmly t6'the 
tongue. 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and duſky colour. 

It is dug in the iſland of Lemnos. 

It is a ſudotific, aſtringent, and vulnerary. 


II. Terra Sigillata Lignicenſis lutea. 


Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 225. N*. 2. Muſ. Calceol. p. 114. Worm. Muſ. p. 14. 
Valent. Aurif. Med. p. 2. Ol. Jacob. Muſ. Reg. Dan. p. 39. 

Bolus Aurea friabilis, que Terra Lignicenfis lutea authorum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. 

8. N'. 5. . 
This * fine pure earth, of a bright ſtrong yellow or golden colour, of an 
uniform regular texture, but not very compact, being — looſe and 
friable; it is moderately heavy, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and does not co- 
lour the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, 
is ſoft and aſtringent to the taſte, and is quite pure, leaving not the leaſt 
grittineſs between the teeth; in water it is immediately diffuſible. - 

Burnt, it acquires a conſiderable additional hardneſs, and a fine red colour. 

It is dug at _— in Sileſia. 

It is in great eſteem in the German practice, as a valuable aſtringent. 

Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 60. exhibits a Terra Sigillata fla- 
veſcens, Goldbergenſis; and Kundm. Prompt. p. 298. N'. 38. alſo exhibits a 
Ti _ Sigillata Goldbergenſis aurei coloris, both which perhaps are this kind 
of bole. 


III. Terra Sigillata Strigonienſis flava. 


Terra Sigillata Silefiaca, Sigillum Sirigonienſe, Axungia ſolis chymicorum. Worm. 
Muſ. p. 12. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 224. Ne. 1. Dale's Pharm. p. 20. No. 7. 
Schwenckf. Cat. Foſſ. Sileſ. p. 395. Wolckm. Sileſ. Subt. p. ii. c. 13. § 5. 
Pp. 277. Tab. 1. fig. 2. et eg. Valentin. Muf. Muſeor. T. 1. I. i. c. 1. p. 2. 
$ 4. et Aurif, Med. p. 2. Kcenig. Regn. Min. Sect. 4. p. 3. c. 2.4 1. p. 402. 
A. Berthold. de Ter. Sig. Germ. Woodw. Cat. I. a. 13. Henel. Sileſiogr. re- 
nov. p. 360. Amman. Manud. ad Mat. Med. p. 10. Herman. Maſlogr. p. 
189. Rivin. diſſ. circa Ter. Med. p. 11. Kundm. Prompt. p. 298. Ne. 44. 
et . f ; 

22 Sigillata Strigonienſis ſ. Scheveidnicenſis ſ. Silefiaca Terra Aurea, ſ. Adam 

ſ. Benedifa. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 5 p. 56. 

Arꝑgilla ſeu Bolus flava axungia ſolis Linnæi. Syſt. Nat, p. 20. * 
olus 


4 


| 
| 
jf 
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Bolus luteo fuſca, que Terra Sigillata Silefiaca autborum. Hill's hift. Foſſ. p. 
8. N', 6. — 3 1 | 08 

This is a bole of a deep dull yellow colour, ſmooth, denſe, of a clayey or 
coarſe, tho* of a moderately compact and regular texture, and conſiderably 
heavy; it is eaſily broken, does not colour the hands, adheres to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, is aſtringent, and leaves ſome little grittineſs; in 
water it is immediately diffuſible. "i | 128815 

Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs and a fine red colour. f 

It is dug from the mountain Georgenberg, or Mons Acutus, near Strigau, 
in the principality of Schweidnitz in Sileſia, and is found in the fiſſures and 
cavities of the rocks of the old deſerted gold mines, heretofore work'd on this 
mountain. | 

It was firſt diſcovered and brought into uſe by John Montanus, phyſician 
to the emperor Rodolphus II. in 1568, and he 3 in 1585, publiſhed 
a 4to treatiſe, on this his new diſcovered bole. 7 

It is greatly extolled by Sennertus, as a ſovereign remedy againſt the plague, 
name Ns. &c. it 4 a valuable aſtringent — alexi doug ns, js 28 
celebrated as excellent againſt the moſt violent and ne te poiſons. 

It is called axungia ſolis from its fattineſs, and its yellow or golden colour, 
or from its being only found in or near gold mines, or rather 25 its being 
impregnated, as was imagined, with the ſulphur of gold, to which all its vir- 
tues are attributed, but vainly, for by the firicteſt chemical trials, it contains 
not the leaſt particle of that precious metal. 

The Shotover clayey ochre, hereafter to be deſcribed, agrees with this bole 
in many chief particulars, ſo as to be near a-kin to it. | 

Of the very ſame ſpecies is the Terra Veldenſis. Bayer. Oryctogr. Norica, p. 
15. et Suppl. ejuſd. p 43. Tab. 1. fig. 1. Caſp. Hoffman, Paralipom. Officinal. 
c. 45. p. 665. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 65. et Ep. 8. p. 72. No. 


23. Act. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. II. App. p. 10 


Terra Vitriolata Sigillanda. M. Hoffman Flor. Altdorf. Dale's Pharm. p. 21. 
Ne. g. et Caſp. Hoffman. 1. c. | | 

Terra Sigillata Norimbergenſis ſ. ex Crypta Veldenfi et Terra Veldenſis ex luteo pu- 
nicea prope Norimbergam. Auſ. dem. Geiſsloch Kundm. Prompt. p. 301 et 


302. Ne. 98 et 134. 


Bayer criticiſes on Hoffman, for calling this bole a Terra Vitriolata, for 
ſays he, the leaſt particle of vitriol cannot be diſcovered in it by the ſtricteſt 
trials, and its virtues, which are the ſame as the Sileſian bole, alſo clearly de- 
monſtrate it. ; 8 

It is found in a great cave called the Geiſgloch, or Graiifzeloch, half a 
mile from Velden in the Nurembergh territories. 

It was diſcovered about the beginning of the laſt century, by a citizen of 
Herſpruck, who prepared it and formed it into cakes, which he impreſſed 
with mountains, and Terra Sigillata under them. | | 

Bruckm. I. c. N'. 24. exhibits a like earth from Mount Moritzburg alſo 
in the territories of the city of Nuremberg. 


IV. Terra 
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IV. Tera Sigillats Livonica Iutea, 


Aldrov. Muf. Met. « 67. 15 b 

Bolus flavo-rubicunda N erra figillata Livonica authorum, 
Hill's — Foſſ. p. 9 = 91 

This is a pure fine bole, "t a dull duſky yellow colour, with ſome faint 
bluſh of neſs in it, conſiderably heavy, of a ſhattery friable texture; it 
is ſmooth and gloſſy, does not colour the hands, adheres ſtrongly to the 
tongue, is readi aiffuſible i in water, and melts quickly in the mouth, leav- 

no grittineſs between the teeth. 

0 a moderate fire, it acquires ſome additional hardneſs, and a darker 
colour. 

It is dug in Livonia. - 

It is eſteemed a ſudorific and an aſtringent. 

Hill mentions, eb it is much in uſe, and that they 
make a kind of earthen ware of it, of which the Bag very fond; but the Dr. 
errs greatly, for this bole is not known in thoſe Kingdoms, and his error pro- 
ceeds from his confounding it with the Bolus Lu/itanica rubra, already deſcrib- 
ed, or more likely with the Terra Luſitanica lutea, hereafter to be deſcribed, 
which is a quite different ſpecies: of bole, tho* agreeing with this in many 
particulars. 


v. Terra Sigillata- Arabica ſublutea. 


Worm. Muſ. p. 14. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 225. Ne. 3. 
Terra Sigillata Arabica ogg - * Reg. Dan. p. 3 9. Bruckm. 
Epiſt Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 11. 
This is a fine pure bole, x 27 21 colour, of a firm c 
_— light, not Hard, ſmooth and and rages, unctuous; it adheres 
y to the tongue, melts readily 1 in N. a fine aſtringent and 
Rp a e, and leaves no grittineſs it is readily diffuſible in water. 
E nnen 
hardne | 


It is ſaid to be dug 2 from whence it is brought us; it is com- 
monly. made up into ined gion cakes. or pellets, and is ſealed with Ara- 
bic characters, or with a-creſcent and a ſtar. 

uhr efviagen and an excellent remedy in malignant diſ- 


3 Muſ. Reg, Soc. p. 348. exhibits a bole of a yellowiſh ſandy colour, 
ſomewhat gritty and friable, which perhaps is of this ſpecies, 

Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin, Cent. iii. Ep. 8. p. 72. No. 25, alſo exhibits 2 Tera 
Sigillands pallide flaveſcens, ad Lemmiam accedentem Baruthenſem, which Auen y 
* likewiſe be of the ſame ſpecies with: this bole. 


E SECT. 
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SET. IV. M M B. II. 
Acaline Boles. 
| VI. Terra Lu/itanica lurea. 


H I 8 is a ponderous denſe cla aye earth, of a dull deep reddiſh yellow 
colour, with ſpots and veins, of a black clayey ſubſtance, ſmooth and 
friable z it does not colour the hands, it adheres ſtrongly to the tongue, melts 
_— in the mouth, is aſtringent to the taſte, and extremely impure, leaving 
t deal of grittineſs between the teeth; in water it is immediately 


di uſible. 
Burnt, it acquires a red colour, and a conſiderable additional hardneſs. 
It is dug along with the Bolus Laſitanica rubra, deſcribed, at Eftre- 


moz, in the Province of Alantejo in Portugal, is greatly uſed for 


making earthen ware, of which they are very fond. 
Its virtues are accounted the ſame as the red Portugueſe bole. 


$zcT..V. We breun Boles. 
ME UMu B. I. 

Boles which are not ated upon by acids. 

I. Terra Sigillala Turcica pallide fuſea. N 


 DASTILLI cinerei, litterit Arabicis an et Patin cinerei ' Pie Lune 
et trium Stellarum notati. Worm. Muſ. p. 1 | 


An Terra Sigillata Arabica cafia, Valentin. Aurifod. M 91 
"Tor erra Sigillata Turcica fuſca Lune et Stellarum figuras frew. Mc Riche 
14 | 

0 To * Sigillata Turcica ex flavo-bruna, cum quarta Lune incurvate parte et wy. 

bus Stellis. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 43. Ne. 10. 

Terra Sigillata fuſca Arabica. Kundm. 3 p. 298. N*. 26. 

This is a bole of a greyiſh brown or pale clay colour, very impure; hav- 
ing ſpots and veins of a white clay intermixed with it; it is of a coarſe and 
not very compact texture, heavy, ſmooth, and ſlightly unctuous, it breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, is immediately diffuſible in water, melts readily in 
the mouth, is aſtringent to the taſte, and leaves a great deal of grittineſs be- 
tween the teeth, it adheres firmly to the ton 
In the fire it acquires a chaten hay and a very duſky brown 
| colour, 
| | It is ſaid to be dug in Arabia, and is * to us formed into little glo- 

boſe cakes, which are ſometimes ſealed with Arabic or Turkiſh characters, 
ſometimes with a creſcent and three ſtars, and ſometimes with a creſcent and a 
ſtar and fix balls round the edges. 


Dale, Pharm. p. 21. N'. g. reciting the kinds of boles, or Terre Sigillaræ, 
which he had obſerved in the apothecaries and iſts ſhops, deſcribes his 
firſt ſort to be a greyiſh fat clay made up into little cakes or balls at Con- 
ſtantinople, and impreſſed with Turkiſh or Arabic characters, from whence 
it is brought us; this, tho” rarely found in our ſhops, ſays he, is the kind 1 
think ſhould be uſed, when the Terra Sigillata is preſcribed, as it Las the 

0 


true virtues of the Terra Lemmia, and may juſtly be ſubſtituted for its ſucce- 
daneum. I do not doubt this is the very bole thus deſcribed by Dale. 


Il. urs Sigillata Jaureviewfis fuſes 


- Muſ. Richt. p. 145: Kundm. Prompt. p. 299. No. 55. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. iii. Ep. 7. p. 63. 

Terra Sigillata ex flavo-bruna Jaurotpienſis ſ. Farovienſis. Bruckm. I. c. 

Bolus pallide fuſca ponderoſa denſa. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 16. No. 2. 

This is an irregular argillaceous bole, ponderous, denſe, of an unequal tex- 
ture, being compact in ſome parts, and of a looſe texture in others; of a 
brown colour, with a ſlight yellowiſh caſt, exceeding full of ſmall ſpots or 
ſpaces of other colours, as yellowiſh, greeniſh, purpliſh, &c. which form a 
pleaſing variegation, but are only ſpots of other earthy ſubſtances ; it is of a 
ſmooth ſurface, but not unctuous, breaks readily, does not adhere to the tongue, 
melts immediately in the mouth, is of a clayey taſte, and very aſtringent ; it 
» _ — = leaving any grittineſs between the teeth; in water it is imme- 

ately e. 810 

ny it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a deep reddiſh brown 
colour. E 

It is dug in the principality of Jauer in Sileſia, is a valuable aſtringent, and 
is uſed in the German practice. 


* 


II. Bolus indurata fuſca. 


Argilla indurata fuſca, maculis nigricantibus variegata. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 
26. N'. 1. and his Theophr. p. 126. Note i. 

This is a fine bole, of a cloſe compact uniform texture, rather light than 
_heavy, and very hard; it is of a ſhining deep yellowiſh brown colour, mottled 
with d black ſpots, its ſurface is ſmooth and very glofly; it does not co- 


Jour the hands, nor does it melt in the mouth, but breaks freely between the 


teeth, has a flight aftringency, and is quite pure or free from grittineſs; it does 
not adhere to the tongue, and immediately ſhatters or falls to pieces in water, 
but is not at all diffuſible in it. 

What is very remarkable in this bole is, that tho” of ſo indurated and com- 
| pact a texture, it ſhatters readily between the fingers, into regular ſharp pieces 
of all ſizes, and when but ſlightly wetted it does the ſame, which is owing 
to the various inviſible cracks of which it is full in all directions; and to the 
mineral exhalations pervading thoſe cracks, the black ſpots, which are always 


meerly ſuperficial, are owing. 
E 2 In 
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In the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, and a dark brown colour. 
It is ſaid to be found in the iſland of Lemnos, in the perpendicular fif- 
ſures of the ſtrata of ftone, at four or five foot depth, in confiderable plenty. 
It has not = got into uſe in medicine, but ſeems greatly to deſerve it, ſays 


Hill, who a 

many kinds. | 
Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 348. exhibits the hepatic bole of Lemnos, which 
ſeems to be this ſpecies : Mercator Met. Vat. 23. alſo mentions a Bolus Feco- 
ris colore ex Apulia, which probably may alſo be of this kind. 

Bruckm. Epiſt Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 97. p. 1222. Ne. 26. deſcribed a brown 
marle not unlike the Lemnian earth, ſpotted or painted with black, found in 
the ſtone quarry at Lauben in upper Saxony ; and in Cent. iii. Ep. 8. p. 69. 
No. 4. he mentions a pure fat brown earth, intirely like the Lemnian, mottled 
with ſuperficial black ſpots, ſometimes it is alſo yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
fleſh coloured, from Laubac in Heſſe Caſſel, and l. c. p. 72. N'. 29. he exhi- 
bits a yellowiſh medicinal earth with black ſpots, from a clay pit at Dietfurt 
in the diſtrict of Pappenheim, all which ſaid earths, I doubt not, are referable 
to this ſpecies of bole | Ma fo 


ds, he has tried it with ſucceſs in fluxes and hæmorrhages of 


StcT. VI. The green boles, 
| MEM B. I. | 
Boles which are not ated upon by acids. 


I. Bolus vireſcens Anglicana. 


OLUS puriſſima vireſcens. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 17. No. 1. 
B This is a very fine pure bole, of a duſky olive green colour, and often 
acquires a browniſh cruſt; it is of a cloſe compact uniform texture, moderately 
heavy and hard, ſmooth, but not gloſſy nor unctuous; it does not colour the 
hands, adheres firmly to the . e melts readily in the mouth, is pure or 
free from grittineſs, and of a nauſeous aſtringent taſte ; is immediately diffu- 
ſible in water, with a ſtrong ebullition, and when moiſt is very tenacious. 
Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs and a liver colour, 
It is dug in ſeveral parts of England, in I fiſſures of ſtrata 
ol ſtone in Yorkſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall. | 
It has not yet been tried in medicine, nor indeed does it ſeem proper, 
fays Hill, for internal uſe, ſince it manifeſtly owes its colour to particles of 


copper. | 
II. Bolus Azureo-viridis. 

A Verdazyrine Bole. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. 7 349. 

This on the outſide is of a blewiſh green like verdigreaſe, within of the 


colour of a leck; it adheres to the tongue, and hath the ſame taſte as the Ar- 
menian or Lemnian. wo | 
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82 cr. VII. M M B. II. 
Alcaline Boles. 
III. Terra Sigillata Viridis Arabica. 


HIS is a fine pure bole, on the outſide of a deep dull blackiſh green, 
within of a fine deep tho? dull colour, moderately weighty, hard, 
ſmooth but not gloſſy ; of a compact uniform texture; it does not . the 
hands, adheres exceeding firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, 
is of a diſagreeable aſtringent taſte, and quite pure; in water it is immedi- 
ately diffuſible with a ſtrong ebullition. 
It ferments violently with acids. 
In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a chocolate colour, 
It is dug in Arabia, and is brought to us in globoſe cakes, impreſſed with 
Arabic characters, but does not ſeem very proper in medicine, as it mani- 
feſtly partakes of copper, and to which it owes its colour. 


A. 
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EA G RN uSs II. 


Earths firmly coherent, ſmooth to the touch, not eaſily breaking between 
the fingers, heavy, viſcid, and ductile to a great degree while moiſt, not rea- 
dily diffuſible in water, and when mixed with it, not readily ſubſiding from 
it. This genus is the moſt unctuous of any of this ſeries, and h * lire 


into a kind of ſtoney ſubſtance. b Dan 39 


noinillud. . f * 
8 r r. 1. The Black CLA. 
Clays ubich are not acted upon by acid. 


I. Cimolia Nigra. 


IMOLTIA of a dark lead colour. Woodw. Cat. A. a. 1. 
g Argilla nigra que in igne candida evadit. Helwing's Lithogr. Anger- 
urg. p. 13. | | 

Argilla ponderoſa nigra friabilis. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 36. N'. 3. 

This is a fine hard dry weighty clay, of a ſooty or duſky black colour, of 
a ſmooth compact texture, and not viſcid or tough; when dry it is crumbly 
or friable, but does not colour the hands; it diffuſes lowly in water, melts 
difficultly in the mouth, leaves no grittineſs, and adheres firmly to the 
tongue. 

In the fire it burns to a perfect whiteneſs, and acquires a conſiderable addi- 
tional hardneſs. | 

It is dug in ſeveral parts of England; but near Northampton are the 
chief pits of this clay, at that place it is uſed for making tobacco 2 which 
are as white as any in the world; it is alſo uſed in the making the hard red- 
diſh brown ware at Critche in Derbyſhire, where it is mixed with the Critche 
clay, hereafter to be deſcribed in different proportions, as one fifth, a quarter, 
two fifths or three fifths, but moſt commonly in the proportion of one quarter 
part of this clay to three quarters of the Critche clay. 

It is alſo dug in ſeveral parts of Germany, particularly in the territory of 
Angerburg in Pruſſia, | 


II. Argilla nigra ponderoſa. 
Atilla nigra ponderoſa tenax, que terra Pigitis Galeni. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. 
| This 


p- 35. No. 2. 


: Y10GPF MDSSIHL'ST.2A 1H zr 
This is a black, ſtiff, denſe, compact clay, very heavy, moderately moiſt 


Pnigites, or the Pnigites of Galen, he pr eeds with fa ing, that like to it is 
che black chalk. TH, Nit . ; 


* 
# + 


20 


ever, Agricola's error ropeguted, apd. Worm, Muſ. p. 3. Charlt. de Foſſ. 


Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 94. p. 1197, 1198. and 1200. Ne. 
34. 65. and 69. exhibits Terra Argillacea nigra le. Diet-furter-ritt, Argilla nigra 
210, 


& 


clays likely are of this ſpecies,”, | * 
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de, Bornbolm inſula Dano-Balthica, at A 


EEE 


III. Steatites nigra. | 


This is a hard indurated fa ous clay, of a blewiſh black or deep lead 
colour, not very heavy, of a firm compact regular texture, ſmooth, gloſſy, 
and unctuous, not friable, nor does it colour the hands, but drawn along a 
paper, board, &c. marks a duſky blackiſh line like black lead; it does not ad- 

c — the tongue, is not diffuſible in water, nor does it melt in the 
In the fire it acquires a ſtoney hardneſs, and an aſhen colour. 

This Steatites was ſent from Penſylvania by Mr. John Bartram: 

Linnzus Syſt. Nat. p. 156. N. 2. exhibits a Talcum parjiculis impaipabili- 
bus, ſolidum, nigrum, ſuperficie Ara Glabra, called Hornberg, and found plenti- 
fully in the mines of Sweden; and Wallerius Mineralog. ſynonyms it Corneus 
durior, niger, (olidus, the earth which ſeems referable to this ſpecies of Steatites. 
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I. Cimolia ale. - 


OODW. Cat. A. a. 2. | 
* Argilla ponderoſa alba dura Cimolia alba mne. 's hiſt. Foſſ. 
18. 
9 Argilla 45 Charlt. de Foſf. p. 218. Ne. 1. | 
25 Terra candida Saponaria ſeu Naas Elbogiana. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 1. 
" 3. 
N ſeu Terra Sigillata Bobemica alba. eee Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 
95 155 1205, Ne. 3. and Muſ. Richt. p 

This is a denſe compact heavy a, o* 2 « peu or dull white colour, of a 
cloſe texture, hard, ſo as not to break between the fingers, ſmooth, 
unctuous, and ſlightly colours the hands; it adheres firmly to the ton 
melts very ſlowly. in the mouth, leaves little grit, and is not n diffi le 
in water. 

Burat, it a e ſome hardneſs, with little change e of colour. 

It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, but chiefly i in the Iſle of Wight 
it is uſed for making tobacco pipes, when mixed with the next following clay, 
as neither of them can well be worked alone. 

This clay is alſo dug in ſome parts of Germany, and in Bohemia: z in 

which latter kingdom, it is ſealed and ſold as a bole. 

Dr. Woodward relates, that this Cimolia alba, as he was informed by D 
Wyndebank, was one of the chief arcana of Sir Theodore Mayerne, in — 
intermittent and continuous fevers. The Bohemian bole is — by the 
Germans as a valuable aſtringent. | 9 


115 WP 
# } * 


Hapters clay. Woodw. . Menn 
Argilla leviſſima alba friabilis. Hill Hi er 18. Ne. "beth; 3 
A fine compact clay, of a a white than the — ure, very 

ſmooth and unctuous, light, table, and colours the much; it does 


not readily melt in the mouth, leaves no grittineſs, and adheres firmly to the 


*Ia the fire i burns to fome deen hack, wth har change of 
our 

This clay is alſo dug in the Iſle of Wight, where it is called Hayter clay 
and is uſed for making tobacco pipes, when mixed with one ina of 


foregoing 


— — 
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foregoing clay, for alone it cannot be worked, not having a due tenacity, 
and being ſo fine that it is apt to ſhrink in baking; it is reputed to be the 
fineſt clay in England. Feet 


534 HI. Cimolia abu tertia. 
This clay is of a pale white colour, very compact and dry, it colours the 


hands much, is ſmooth but not unctuous, friable, adheres to the tongue, 
melts ſlowly in the mouth, is quite pure and free from grittineſs, ſoon diffuſes 
in water, and is very viſcid or tough when moiſt. | 

It ſuffers no change in the fire. | 

It is dug near Lymington in Hampſhire; it is alſo dug in ſome places in the 
Landgraviate of Heſſe Caſſel, where it is {old as a;bole, and is uſed in the Ger- 
man practice. | 4 

It has not yet been put to any uſe. 


— 


( a 1141. N 
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IV. Cinolia alba guaria. "(011.83 55 . 1 44. 
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Woodw. Cat. G. ai &<10! * F 
. Argilla alba tenax. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. 19. No. 8. 

Bolus Boringholmicus. Worm. Muſ. p. 8. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 222. Ne. . et 
Argilla alba de Bornbolm. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 94. p. 1198. 
No. l 21 ? H 113 1 7 2; 2413 36 C3 LNMTUBS Gly 

Bolus Noreagicus. Worm. Muſ. p. 8. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 223. No. 8. 

A fine ſtiff | Seas clay, of a cloſe compact texture, of a white colour, tho? 
ſlightly ſullied, and is frequently tinged and veined with yellow ; when moiſt 
it is extremely tough and viſcid, even to a great degree; when dry it is very 
unctuous, hard, and does not break eaſily between the fingers; it lightly colours 
the hands, Tt adheres to the tongue, melts ſlowly in the mouth, is pure and 
quite free from grittineſs; in water it is very difficulcly diffuſible. WF 
In the fire it daun whiter colour, but no hardneſs, and the veins or 
ſtreaks of yellow, burn to a pale red. 

This clay is made uſe of to make the gally- pots at Vauxhall. 

It is particularly dug from the banks of the river Medway, on this fide 
Maidſtone, in Kent, and in ſeveral other parts of this kingdom. 

This ſpecies of clay is alſo dug in Denmark and Norway; the veſſels made 
from it, ſays Wormius, bear a great heat, and for that reaſon, in the iron 
furnaces in Scania they mix it with old crucibles beaten to powder, and make 
excellent new ones of it. FER 


V. Cimolia alba quinta. V 
A pure white clay, of a ſoft but cloſe texture, and very fine; it colours 
the hands, and diffolves readily in water. | 3 
It burns to a great hardneſs, and a clearer white. 
It is dug near Barnſtaple in Devonſhire, and is the clay uſed in making the 
famous Broſely tobacco pipes. | 


F VI. Argilla 


* 
* 
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VI. Agila Sinenſis. 

This is a pure fine clay, of a dull white colour, with ſome ſmall ſpots of 
yellow, ſmooth, but not in the leaſt gloſſy or unctuous; it colours the hands 
very much, adheres ſtrongly to the tongue, melts eaſily in the mouth, is 
_—_ pure or free from grittineſs, and diffuſes readily in water, with a flight 
ebullition. 


It burns to a greater hardneſs, and to a purer white colour; this is ſaid to be. 
the clay of which the China ware is made. 


VIt. Agila Sinenſi altera. 


Argilla durior albo-cerulea tenax. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 92. No. 5. 

A fine clay, of a pale bluiſh white colour, remarkably heavy, of a cloſe, 
compact and even texture, ſmooth and gloſſy, not eaſily to be broken between 
the fingers, and does not colour the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts flowly and difficultly in the mouth, and leaves a ſlight grittineſs between 
the teeth. Thrown into water, it makes no ebullition, but diffuſes Nowly, and 
in time wholly breaks in it, and is reduced to a ſubſtance like thick cream 
at the bottom of the veſſel. | 

In the fire it acquires no hardneſs, and burns to a ſnow white colour. 

This is allo affirmed to be the clay of which the China ware is made. 


VIII. Argilla alba. 

A fine ſoft clay, of a dull white, inclining to an aſh colour, of a cloſe com- 
pact texture, of a ſmooth tho* powdery ſurface, and colours the hands much; 
it is not eaſily broken between the fingers, adheres but ſlightly to the tongue, 
melts difficultly in the mouth, is not pure or quite free from grittineſs, and 
is readily diffuſible in water, with a ſlight ebullition. l 

In the fire it burns to a darker colour, and great hardnefs. 

It is dug near Tinmouth in Devonſhire, and is now uſed for the making of 
porcellane at Vauxhall. 2 TOOL en e, * 


IX, Axilla alba allers. 


A clay of a pearl or pale white colour, and is often tinged and veined with 
yellow, of a fine cloſe texture, very unctuous, friable, and colours the hands 
greatly; it adheres to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, is quite ſoft 
and fat to the taſte, and leaves a ſlight grittineſs behind it; in water it is rea- 


£ 


* . 


dily diffuſible. Poe”. | 
It ſuffers little change in the fire. | | 
It is dug at Benthall in Shropſhire, where it is uſed to make the common 


white ware. 
X. Argilla 
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X. Argills alis alla N 


This is a fine hard clay, of a blueiſh white colour, with veins and ſpots of 
a yellowiſh earthy matter, of 4 cloſe compact texture, very heavy, of a ſmooth 
ſurface, but without any gloſſineſs or unctuoſity; it does not colour the hands, 
does not adhere to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is extremely 
impure or gritty; in water it diffuſes flowly. | 
- Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a very pale yellowiſh colour. 

I found this clay lying in veins and ſpots, in black-ſtone and lime-ſtone, at 
the depth of twenty eight fathom, in a ſhaft (then ſinking for lead) at Mat- 
lock in Derbyſhire; there were veins of a ſtriated ſpar lodged in it, 


- Kh Argilla indurata alba. 


This is a fine, hard, heavy, compact, milk white clay, but it is always ting- 
ed red, and is variegated with veins of that colour; it is lightly unctuous, 
does not colour the hands, does not adhere to the tongue, melts difficultly in 
the mouth, and is quite pure or free from grittineſs ; in water it is with great 
difficulty diffuſible. | | 

Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, but ſuffers no change of colour. 

It is dug in many parts of Germany, and is a ſpecies of the Marge 
Saxorum difte of the German authors. 


XII. Steatites viridi-alba. 


This is a fine, ſoft, or ſaponaceous clay, of a greeniſh white colour, of a 
pretty cloſe and compact texture, heavy, friable, does not colour the hands, 
is ſmooth but no wiſe gloſſy or unctuous; it does not adhere to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, and is quite pure or free from grittineſs; in wa- 
ter it is very difficultly diffuſible. 

It burns to a yellowiſh colour, but acquires no hardneſs; it is dug in 
Devonſhire. 


XIII. Steatites quæ Paretonium antiquorum. 


Paretonium vel Paretonion. Plinii Hiſt. Nat. I. xxxiii. c. 5. et I. xxxv. c. 6, 
Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 250. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 18. et 23. 
. albiſima ponderoſa tenax, que Parætonium authorum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. 
17. Ns. I. 
5 x fine white. clay. Woodw. Cat. c. a.13. 
This is a beautiful ſnow white clay, perfectly pure and fine, very heavy, of 
a cloſe compact firm texture, of a ſoft, ſmooth, gloſſy, unctuous ſurface, it 
eaſily breaks between the fingers, does not colour the hands, adheres ſlight- 
ly to the tongue, melts freely and _— in the mouth, is quite pure ma 
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from erittineſs, is immediately diffuſible i in water, ith a flight ebullition 
and "gan moilt is very — ini viſcid. "? * : 

In the fire, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a duller white. 

This clay is found lying in veins and looſe maſſes, in the new ſoap rock 
at Gew Grez Cove, about a mile from the old ſoap rock in Cornwall, 
where it is alſo found running in veins, about two fingers in breadth, a 

Dr. Woodward found this clay, lying confuſedly i in a ſinus of a rocky cliff, | 
| betwixt Tenby and Milford in Wales. | 

This would be a valuable earth for the making of porcelain, could it be 
got in quantities ſufficient ; however, the little which-is procured from Corn- 
wall, together with the Steatite from the ſame or of is applied to that uſe, 
at the new manufactory now eftabliſhed near Vauxhal 

Pliny has left us ſo exact a deſcription of the Paretonium, in regard to its 
whiteneſs, fatneſs, tenacity, and ſmoothneſs (1 I), which are all characteriſtics of 
this clay, that no doubt can be raiſed of its being this very ſpecies. He in- 
forms us, the Paretonium had its name from a place in Egypt, where it was 
found, as it alſo was at Cyrene, and in the iſland of Crete; he further ac- 

uaints us, that it was believed to be the froth of the ſea hardned with mud, 
or which reaſon it is found full of ſmall ſhells. - 

It was in great eſteem among the ancients,” and was one of the native co- 
lours they uſed for painting on freſco; .it ſeems to have been ſcarce among 
them, ſince the ſame author acquaints us, they uſed to adulterate it with the 
Cimolia. 


(1) Ecandidis coloribus pingullſimum et teftoriis tenaciſſimum propter hve. Plin. 
I. xxxv c. 6. and Parætonium quoniam eſt natura en, et propter lævo- 
rem tenaciſſimum. l. xxxiii. c. g. 


XIV. Steatites vera. 


Woodw. Cat. A. a. 21, et 22. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 321. Boet. de 
Lap. p. 416. c. 232. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 665. 
Ws Cimolia ad purpureum vergens. Plin. Hiſt.” Nat. I. xxxv. c. 17. Mercat. Met. 

at. I 

Ti = Cimolia alia, ad purpureum Vergens, ex Britannia et Iva ſub u nomine Boli 
candidi et carnei. Mercat. Ibid. p. 23. 

Ollaris fibris acerofis friabilibus wats, Soapy-r rock Cornabienfs bus. Gronov. 
Ind. Supell. Lap. p. 12 

Pietra Saponale 8 Seuale, Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. J xxv. c. 6. 

Arꝑilla indurata albo-purpurea levis, Steatites recentiorum, Cimolia ibn 
cens antiquorum. Hill's hiſt. Foff. p. 22. No. 11. | 

This is a fine and beautiful clay, of a firm, compact, and regular texture, 
conſiderably weighty and hard, of a ſmooth and unctuous ſurface, much 
more ſo than any other clays, from whence theſe kinds have obtained the 
name of ſoap earths. 

It does not colour the fingers, but drawn along a bend; Sc. marks a 


white line; it does not adhere to the tongue, nor does it melt in che mouth, 
but 


* 
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but hen chewed, has an unctuous ſoftneſs,” and is quite pure and free from 
all grittinefs ; it is not at all diffuſible in water. n 1 50 ken 
The fineſt is generally white, ſometimes with a yellowiſh hue, elegantly 
veined and ſpotted with different degrees of purple, from the lighteſt caſt 
of that colour, to near black; at other times it is as elegantly variegated 
with red, and ſometimes, tho“ rarely, has veins and ſpots of green; at other 
times the ground is red or 2 variegated with white, but in all theſe 
appearances it ſo greatly reſembles hard ſoap, that it has from thence more 
particularly obtained its Engliſh name of ſoap earth, or ſoap ſtone, and that 
of Steatites, from 5iae, ſuet, from its reſemblanee to the hard fat of animals. 

It does not cut evenly with the ſpade while in the vein, but breaks irre- 
gularly into lumps of different ſizes. | , 

In the fire, it acquires a ſtoney hardneſs, and a whiter colour. 

As the texture of theſe ſoap earths is conſiderably hard, and that they have 
a great admixture of tale in their conſtitution, Imperatus firſt, then Grew, Lin- 
næus, and ſome other authors after him, range them among the talcy ſubſtances; 
but tho? from their great hardneſs, as Dr. Hill judiciouſly obſerves, ay | 
might appear not earths, but of a different claſs of foſſils ; yet, upon tri 
examination, they are found to have all the properties of a harder clay, and 
are therefore ſtrictly and properly of the claſs of clays. 

This earth was anciently found with the white Cimolia, in the iſland Ci- 
molia, from whence its obtained its name; it is now found, tho? rarely, in 
ſeveral parts of Germany, and Mercator mentions it to be dug in the iron 
mines of the iſland of Elba, on the coaſts of Tuſcany. Dr. Woodward, and 
Gronovius, who errs in ſaying, it is the Lapis Lebetum of authors, exhibir 
it from Langron in Cumberland, where it is found among the iron ore; but 
the chief and only places diſcovered, where it is found in quantity, are the fa- 
mous ſoap rocks, ſo called from this earth, .near the Lizard point in Corn- 
wall; and, as I find no deſcription of thoſe rocks in any authors, 1 ſhall add 
my wbſervations on them, which I made on the very ſpots in 1749. 

The ſoap earth, or Steatites, is found in a ſandy creek, not much above a 
mile to the north weſt of the Lizard point; the ſand is very ſmooth and 
-pleaſant, of a mixed colour, light and blue, and, when the tide is out, affords 
many turning and winding paſſages betwixt the rocks alſo blue, and the vaſt 
maſſes of cliff, which the violence of the ſea has ſeparated from their mother 
land, and from each other: there are alſo two grotts, one called Kynas hole, 
into which thoſe ſandy walks lead, but in them nothing remarkable is to be 
found, not even marine plants, it being altogether too often waſhed by the 
tide ; on the ſurface of theſe rocks, there is ſprinkled here and there a ſmooth, 
fat, and ſeemingly unctuous kind of incruſtation, in colour and feeling much 
like to the natural appearance of bees wax, or tallow, and much of the fame 
nature with the white part of the. ſoapy rock, but whether it exſudes from 
the crevices of the rocks, ſeveral of which have little chinks, (filled with this 
heterogeneous matter) capable of emitting what they contain ; or whether 
this ſubſtance is firſt waſhed off by the ſea from thoſe veins, and is again re- 
turned by the force of the waves, till it incruſts the rocks, time and further 


enquiries only can determine, i 
th | Moſt 
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Moft of the within reach of the ſea, are covered with an adventitious 
and moſt beautiful enamel ; red, white, green, yellow, in thin lucid ſcales, 
ſometime riding on one another in different cruſts. In the eaſtern part of 
this cove, as the Corniſh people call it, or creek, the ſubſtance of the rocks, 
and the ſides of the cliff, is more gritty, and being ſoft, crumbling, and of a 
reddiſh colour, mixed with veins of white like marble; and the pureſt and 
moſt beautiful, lying in veins like metals. It is here more particularly called 
the ſoapy rock; as by its unctuouſneſs, ſmoothneſs, and variegations, it 
greatly reſembles the fineſt kind of ſoap. | | 

The veins of Steatites are of different breadths ; ſome run under the ſea, 
ſome to near the top of the cliff, and ſome 2 the cliff up into the coun- 
try; and ſeem in their courſe to croſs the tin loads. 

Nearer the Lizard than the ſoap rock, is another cove called Pintrith, 
which affords a greyiſh impure Steatites, ſpotted with black. | 

The new ſoap rock lately diſcovered, is at Gew Grez, or Crez cove, in 
the tenement of Kynas, in Mullion pariſh; it is about three miles from Mul- 
lion town, and about a mile from the old ſoap rock or cove, which lies ſar- 
ther ſouthward. The entrance into the creek or cove 1s very ſteep, craggy, 
and horrid; on the right hand (in deſcending into the creek) the hills are 
creſted with naked rocks or cairns, as the Corniſh people call them; the ſides 
have alſo many, but they are ſmall ; about half way down the cove, a very 
ſmall current of water traverſes it, in a very ſerpentine manner, and diſcharges 
itſelf near the load or principal vein of the Steatites. On the right hand, as 
you deſcend the cove, it grows more craggy and much narrower, - and a few 
yards lower, on the ſame ſide, lies the main vein or load of Steatites; the 
various ſorts are all blended together in ſpots, ſometimes in greater quantities 
in one place than in another; in the white and red vein'd Szeatites, peices of a 
compact, hard, ſlightly pellucid ſparry ſubſtance are frequently found; the 
main vein or load is about eight foot over; it does not conſiſt purely of the 
Steatites, but alſo holds quantities of rubble or fragments of a hard, ſmooth, 
duſky, greeniſh, and red coloured talcy-like fiſſile ſtone, called by the inhabitants 
a variegated Killas. Some ſmall pieces of white ſpar are alſo met with, but 
rarely. About two hundred paces higher, on the left hand, I found a. ſoft 
and very greaſy ſtraw coloured Steatites: in the ſides of the country, that is of 
the ſolid ſtrata which incloſe the vein, and intermixed with it, lay a reddiſh brown 
Steatites, but the ſtraw coloured kind was in the greateſt quantity : further 
down, near the level of the ſea, the Steatites load has been more regularly 
traced, and makes a courſe of about fourteen inches wide between regular 
ſides : the left hand ſide the cove is quite perpendicular, and conſiſts of a hard 
black ſtone, ſeemingly divided into ſtrata by ſmall horizontal fiſſures, 
placed at great diſtances from each other : the other ſides of the cove are 
more open and rugged, the ſea beats ſtrongly into the creek, which at low - 
water has a ſmall ſandy beach. | 

The curious memoir in the Tranſactions of the royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for 1727 (1), communicated by the learned and indefatigable Monſieur 
de Reaumur, fully informs us of the art of making porcelain, and of the true ſub- 
ſtances uſed for that purpoſe by the Chineſe ; he has, in that memoir, judiciouſ- 
ly conſidered China as a ſemi-vitrification, and on the principle of burning the 

ware 
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ware to that exact ſtate, he has eſtabliſhed the perſection of the art; now, as 
all earths vitrify, it is evident no true porcelain can be made only of clays, 
but other neceſſary ſubſtances are required to hinder their perfect vitrification, 
and for ſuch ſubſtances we can have recourſe to the talcy claſs, the foſſils of 
which claſs almoſt evade the force of fire, and, on that account, furniſh us with 
the fineſt and beſt ingredients. F | 
On this principle it is evident, that no ſpecies of clays whatever, can be 
finer or fitter for the making of porcelain, than theſe hardened talcy ſoap 
clays, wherein nature has blended the neceſſary foſſils, talc and clay, ready for 
— uſe, I — —— convinced, that theſe Steatite —— then — * 

and worked up like a , With ſome ion (i ht neceſſary) 
fine ſoft clay, with due — —— 2 — an — 415" I re- 
commend the experiment for trials, to the manufactories lately eſtabliſhed in 
this kingdom ; and, ſhould they fucceed, I doubt not we ſhall he able to ſur- 
the manufactures of the other European nations; ſince none, as I can 
„ have theſe Szeatite in ſuch plenty as Cornwall affords us, nor ſo fine. 
All the indurated talcy ſoap clays, as the Steatitæ, the Morochtus, the 
Galafites, the Melitites, &c. ſucceed in a remarkable experiment, which is, 
that by writing with them on glaſs, they leave the letters, tho? inviſibly fixed 
on it, yet not to be removed by waſhing, but always ready to appear; if the 
place be moiſtened by breathing on it. | | 


(1) Ilie generale des differentes Manieres dont on peut faire la Porcelaine; et 
elles ſont les veritables Matieres de celle de la Chine, par Monſieur de Reaumur. 
iſt. et Mem. de I Acad. Roy. des Sciences pour 1727. 


| XV. Steatites allera. 

Woodw. Cat. A. 20. | 

This Steatites is exceeding hard and heavy; it is unctuous and ſmooth, and 
chews ſoft and pure, or free from grittineſs ; it neither adheres to the tongue, 
nor melts in the mouth, and in water it is not at all diffuſible. 

Its colours are very various, but it is generally, and when pureſt, milk 

white, ſlightly — or ſpecked with black bodies, like micæ, but are on 
a black Sveatites ſubſtance it has ſometimes alſo large ſpots of the ſame; theſe 
ſpots are not ſuperficial, but pervade the ſubſtance, and they are alſo ſome- 
times rudely ramified like a Dendrites. 
When leſs pure, it is frequently of a deep purple colour, ſometimes with 
veins of white and black, and ſometimes with thick veins of a ſtoney ſemi- 
pellucid whitiſh ſubſtance, exactly like tallow to appearance; this ſubſtance 
in reality is a pure talc, and ſometimes an aſbeftine or fibrous texture is 
eaſi] ivable in it; and this ſubſtance is what I ſuppoſe induced Dr. Grew, 
Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 231. to Judge the ſoap earth the matrix of the Aſbeſtos. 

It is alſo frequently found of a dull duſky green colour, with a caſt of deep 
purple; the pieces of this ſort are always variegated with numerous irregular 
veins of various thickneſſes, of the above mentioned tallow like ſubſtance, 
and in theſe peices it is the fibrous texture of the ſaid talcy ſubſtance is 
molt frequently very fair and perfect. The impureſt kind is whitiſh, fouled, 


and 
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and variouſly coloured, and in ſome places ſeems to be compoſed» of the-tal- 
low like talcy ſubſtance, but it is always compact and ſolid, and ſo intimately 
blended with the ſubſtance of the Steatites, that it never forms any particu- 
lar veins, neither does it ever exhibit a fibrous appearance. | 
Burnt, it acquires a ſtoney hardneſs, and a paler white colour, the tallow 
like talcy ſubſtance, burns to a light, very hard, and white body. Try 
This kind is alſo found among the other ſoap clays, in veins and ſpots in the 
ſoap rock; it is chiefly in the veins and ſpots of this kind, that angular frag- 
ments of a hard, compact, weighty, and ſemi-tranſparent coarſe ſpar, unctu- 
ous, and of deep purple and green colours, and ſomewhat reſembling the red 
and green ſoap earths here deſcribed, but quite lapidified, are found, alſo the 
variegated Killas, and on this Killas it is the enameled incruſtations, menti- 
oned 1n the deſcription of the old ſoap rock are found, the enamelled green 
incruſtations, are entirely of the ſame nature, as the green enamelled incruſta- 
tions or cruſts of the Nephritic ſtone, or Jaſper of the Hartz foreſt, hereafter 
to be deſcribed, and ſometimes the Killas itſelf greatly reſembles the ſaid Ne- 


phritic Jaſper. 
| XVI. Steatites tertia. 


 Morochtus, Schmeerſtein Germ. Bruckm. Magn. Dei. in Loc. Subter. vol, I. 
P. 84. and 87. 1 i 
Morettum album rectius Porcellana nativa. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 
100. p. 1244. N'. 10. et ſeq. ; | TT R an 
This is a fine clay, of a pale white or pearl colour, of an elegant, ſmooth, 
and gloſſy ſurface, and quite unctuous and ſoft to the touch, of a; compact, 
firm, and regular texture, very hard and exceeding heavy, but has not the leaſt 
appearance of the talcineſs, common to the indurated ſoap earths, nor the 
leaſt ſemi-tranſparency alſo obſervable in them, but is intirely an indurated 
opake pure fine clay. | | Foy 

It does not adhere to the tongue, or colour the hands; but drawn along 
a hard rough ſurface, leaves an unctuous, fine ſilvery white mark. It does 
not melt in the mouth, neither is it diffuſible in water; but when broken be- 
tween the teeth, is perfectly ſoft and pure. 

This clay is commonly variegated with black and deep purple ſpecks and 
ſpots, which are often rudely ramified like Dendritæ; they are not ſuperficial but 
pervade the ſubſtance of the clay, and remain as perfect as ever after the earth 
has paſt the fire. | = | | 

This kind is alſo found of a duller white and harder texture, and beautiful- 
ly variegated with veins of a ſlight blueiſh black ; the other varieties obſerv- 
ed of it are, 1. with yellow ſpots ; 2. greyiſh, or clouded dotted or ſtreak- 
ed with grey; 3. with large brown ſpots, in which fine black Dendrite ſhew 
themſelves, this variety is rare; 4. brown, this variety is very rare; 5. mar- 
bled with white and aſh colours with a greeniſh caſt ; and 6thly, with fine 
red Dendritæ. | 4] i 

This clay hardens extremely in the air, and ſometimes fine pellucid angu- 
lar cryſtals are found lodged in it. 4 

n 


x 
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ER l pale brown colour. 
It is du in pits between — nh Thierſheim, a market town on 
che T „and in the —_— rg, or Mons Pinifer in Franconia, be- 
tween Eger and Wunſiedel, or Whonſiedel, a ſmall town is tie Margraviate 
of Bayreuth, and in moſt parts of the country thereabouts. 

. The 2 the places where it is found, uſed formerly to work it 
into various utenſils, as cups, — &c.. by, which. trade and their 
agriculture they entirely — wt ſelxes; both young and old were 

employed, ſome. cutting and ſhaping it, while others hardened it in the fire, 
pf _ poliſhed it, which they did in @ very curious and elegant manner, 
and thed ve — -whence all Germany was ſupplied with it; 
now lot hi ar wok on and oe they have 
Dear Art. 92 J TY 
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xXvn. Steatites ue Adee die: 


1 | Lapis Melitites. -Aldrov. Muſ. Met. „ 668, Ms Ge, Agri 
cola, de. Nat. Foff. l. v. > C Ap. 1. ii. c 61. 1 
Pharm. p. 23. N*.g. | 

| drgilla 1 Tyr — Levis, Foe Aline axtiquerm, Hill's Hiſt. 
Fall p. 24. N'. 14. 77 
This is 2 pure fine indurated clay, without any appearance of talcineſs in 
its texture, of a pale dull aſhen white, with a very faint caſt, of a greeniſh 
yellowiſh, or reddiſh; calours, and ſometimes. veins and ſpots of thoſe colours 
variegate it; it is of a perfoctiy ſmooth, gloſſy, and unctuous ſurface, of a com 
regular texture, very hard and heavy; it does nat adhere to the tongue, does 
nat colour the hands, but drawn along a board marks a fine white line; —— 
diſffuſible in water, nor does it melt in the mouth, but when broken berween 
the teeth, has a fine ſoft taſte. | 
— ee dI® and burns to a dark aſh 


This is alſo found at Wunſiedel with the laſt deſcribed. clay, and is 
rasen like that nes ours faucers, &c. it is alſo ſaid to be found plen- 
| y in Italy 
I derives its name, according to Diaſcorides, from the Greek word ja), 
honey, from the ſweet taſte of che liquor it diſſolves into, but what. was cal- 
— - ſweet taſte in this ſpecies, is in ſome degree common to all the indurat- 

clays. 

The ancients efteemed it a good external medicine in ulcers ; they alſo at- 


tributed to it many imaginary virtues, when taken internally, 


XVII. Aru indurata Dont. 
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A hard ſtoney dry c . a palo aſtien white coldur, very heavy, of a com- 
pack tegular texture, har hi, rough; without"the'leaſt' ſmoothnely, and glittering 
With mall micæ; it obs not colour the hands, adhetes not to the tongue, 
melts not in the mouth, but broket between the teeth, is extremely i 
or gritty, and is fli ty aſtringent, in water after ſons: lirtle time it 
Und Jedves 4 previgiondquiiiti of ſend ar the bottom 6f the! vellel... 

Ila the fire it acquitts u grest hardneſs, ant a. cdenrer hits colour. lar cui 

TT Critche cler pits' heres id ug; have been within the compaſs of half 
A 2 m all in Orirche pariſh, in Merlaſton and Leer Church Hundrods, in 
Derbyſhire, ten miles north of Derby. WELLES % bas 
The ſtratum of this clay runs from — o Woth abe brewdrh of! it from ar 
to welt is imagined to be but narrow, on edgs having baſſetted out; the 
tum has been found to lie very irregular, vi. from two 2 
deep, for where it baſſets out, the common ſoil and a reddiſh clay only lie 
over it, but where it dips the following ſtrata occur, 1. the common corn 
ſoil about a foot, 2. a red tough clay about a yard, and in ſeveral pits looſe 
maſſes of grit ſtone, lying flat wiſe, have been obſerved in this ſtratum, but 
chiefly hire the clay is mixed witli a reddiſh' ſand, g. a ſhale;- this ſtratum 
varies in "thickneſs, according to the dipping of che ſtratum” of clay, this 
ſhale is harder and formed into larger plates the deeper it lies; it is fometimes 
tinged with yellow, occaſioned by the ſprings which pervade it, and alſo by 
the lands floods, which drench in it when the upper ſtrata are ſpungy; 
lar nodules of iron ſtone are frequentiy found lodged in this ſhale. 4. Coal 
alſo varying in thickneſs, from one foot to three: quarters of a yard, increa- 
ſing in thickness as it dips. 5. A red kind of iron ſtone about fix inches 
thick.” 6. The roof or upper part of the ſtratum of clay ; it is a heavy 
blackiſh ſtone; tho' of the ſame quality 48 the elay itſelf; this roof is about 
ſix inches thick, and the ſoal or bottom of the clay ſtratum is of this ſame 
ſubſtance; the clay itſelf is very irregular, having been found from one We 
three quarters — 4 1: wh in thickneſs. 

This clay is for making a brown ware at hes 1 is l round 
doyn to a fine powder, and is then mixed in different 3 with the 
black Northampton Clay already deſeribed, p. 30. No. 1. the proportions are 
7» 4» J, and + of the Northampton clay to the Critche clay z the-reaſon — 
mixture is, that this is hard, ſtoney, and not tenacious enough to be worked 
alone; Dr. Liſter alſo informs us, ta ther * rr Not- 


tingham. 
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Ve XIX. Cimolia alle me. 
4 
Fine clay, white, with a fight bluiſh oy of a tom comm ar tex- 
ture, not very ſmooth or unctuous, moderately hea ryan) and 2 
lours the hands; it adheres ſtrongly to the t ue, melts y in the mou 


is pure or free from grittinels, / i readily ble in water, 
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re, * nn 
This is known by the name of Pool clay, and is uſed for — A 1 
pipes it is dug at a place called Hunger-hill, near Warcham i in Doxfcrſhire,, 
not many miles from PO. 

A ſtratum of this chye nfs wake.orduiler win — send. 1 
found next above the ſand in the ochre n en ee es 


XX. Argilla alba ofava, — Terra Sinenſis. 


This clay is of a pale yellowiſh white chlqur, heavy and friable, of a regular 
— 25 of a harſh ſurface, or without the leaſt ſmootſineſs, 
and colours the hands very much; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts rea- 
dily in the mouth, has a fine taſte, but is very im — in water it is 
immediately diffuſible with a ſtrong eullition, and a great ceakot grit 
at the — of the veſſel. 5 5 by 

Pieces of this clay; ate alſo found, ſo, exceeding full of Tits 250 derte 
harſh and friable, and to appear like 2 Tripoli. ad ea bag avoloo bn zg 

It crackles much in theo le. and: burſts into poder, buy fuers oo change 
olf colur. di 15650 g nom 10% Du 20157 nt Fado S a ? 

This clay i is found, tho? not in any quantity, in ſpots and ſmall veins, among, 
the Steatitæ in the new ſoap rock, at Gew Grez cove. 

The earth of which the Ching ware is . made, exhibited by Woodw. Cat. I. 
a. 6. as alſo the ſpecimens of the China earth in Petiver's cabinet, which is 
added to the L collection, and of a nen AIG. 8 this 
eee ech ene A Doldtuca 4G bs n | | 
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de rim el pſurſace, is li 
tongue, melts difficultly in the mouth, is very ſoft 
* * ae pure and free from grittineſs, and in, Water is Acud 
diffuſible. 


In the fire it acquires an almoſt ſtoney hardneſs, and a ſlight reddiſh caſt. 
It is ſaid to be dug in Italy. e ne yt 
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This is a ve anſtocais Giſt whitaielay; and when eee 
like butter, — when dry it is very friable and looſe or not co- 
hering, but appears like ſeveral lumps laid on tach other, and not kneaded ; 
— — not colour the ; adheres pretty firmiy to the range 
1 the mouth is quite pure, and in water is 5 Miffuſi ble. 

the fire it noquires a ile brine, and bars abel or very 
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This kind of Steatites is often found mixt with the other wer kinds, 
as the coarſe greeniſh and reddiſh ſoap clays in the new ſoap rock ; it is alſo 
often found full of ſmall pieces of a fine white, ralcy, glittering, ſemi-pellucid 
ſpar, and ſometimes plates of the ſaid ſpar, from + to g of an inch thick, of 


a flight ſtriated-texture aca like the Sepra of ſomo The _ or Lad 
belmontii ä very remarkab i . „ l ni ban 903 5 


0 XXIII. ate ls oa. * 


This is a fat unctuous variegated clay, and is made of many tom laid 
on each other; but not cohering — 3 it ig — —— | 
and ſpots of black, dull red, — —— 2 bey en between the 
fingers, without colouring melts readily in the A 4 is ſoft to the 
taſte, and quite free from grittineſs ; it does not adherd to the tongue, diffuſes - 
immediately in water, and is very viſcid. 

This ſpecies of Steatites is alſo found very evarts/and impure, iths then of 

a higher red colour, and has hardly any: ion of the other colours. 
In the firs it acquires no r — ut heightens its colours. 

It js alſo found in veins and d ſpots among the other kinds in de new 

ſoap rock ; 2 * 0 


ee , gane al. ann hatte. 


This | is n get and perfectly pure; fine, — fofe; ow white" 
clay, beautifully variegated or marbled with veins and ſpots of ot lack, 
it is of a very compact cloſe firm texture, is very light, eaſily breaks between 
the fingers; does not colour the hands, adheres ſtrongly to the tongue, 
melts lowly in the mouth, is quite ſoft, fat and pure; it diffuſes ſlowly in wa- 


ter, and is very viſcid, it is the fin fineſt ſoap clay I ever ſaw. 
In the fire it acquires an almoſt oney hard, e e ee Kine'drighe 
white colour. 9 2112 07 N on 2515111 


It is ſaid to N W 7g moi eon bas oy uni bang W e . 
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XXV. 3 altera Nac. 


A, fine clay of a white colour, with a flight reddiſh caſt, and with ſpots 
and veins of a yellow ochreous ſubſtance; it is remarkably light, and breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, and is of a firm compact fine texture; it adheres 
firmly to the tongu ngue, melts in the mouth, is extremely pure, fat, 
and ſoft to the taſte; in water it raiſes a violent ebullition, is . 
fuſible in it, and is extremely viſcid and tenaciou. — 129 

In its remarkable lightneſs, and'the Gnenefs of its de 
to the narure of thoſe earchs, called Lac Lune by au n N libri estztn 

Burnt, it e ee hardneſs and «fine igh bac eden, | 

Dann to be dug 1 in . ol nals vt 
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XXVI. Axpilla ruùro- ub. 

A hard weighty clay, of a reddiſh white colour, of a firm com ar 
texture, 22 urface without the leaſt ſmoothneſs, — the 
hands very much; it does not adhere to the tongue, it melts readily in che 
mouth, and is quite impure and gritty; in water it is readily diffuſible, and 
leaves 2 great ſediment at the bottom of the veſſel. 7! l 

Burnt, it acquires ſome little hardneſs, and a ſullied white colour. | 

This clays lies diſperſed here and there in nodules in the ſtrata, above the 
gypſum, in the gypſum pits in Chellaſton fields, four miles from Derby; a. 
variety of this clay, of a yellowiſh white colour, and of a middling hardneſs, is 
alſo found in the ſaid pits lying in ſmall and ſhort veins. | 


„ 8 —. * : 
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SEO r. III. The Aſh and Grey Clays. 


„„ 
Clays which are nut afted upon by acid. 


OODW. ca, a, 15 haps | 1 0 
This is of a very light. aſh, colour, near white, of a compact, 

ure, and fine texture, 5 i and: heavy; it does not colour. the 

ands, melts difficultly in the mouth, and leaves no. grittineſs, adheres very 
ſlightly to the tongue, is not readily diffuſible in water, and when moiſt is 
very viſcid and tenacious. i 

"Suns, it acquires a ſtoney hardneſs, and a — white colour. 

It is dug in quantities at Cheame, near Epſom in Surry, Ls 

It abides the fire well for ſeveral days, and ſerves for the making the pots 
that are uſed for the incorporating of calamin with copper, in 2 to the 
marking of braſs. OT oo” E 588 | 

Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 2. N'. 10. and p. 5. No. 7. exhibits an Argilla cine- 
rea Herleſbergenſis, ex qua Noribergæ cum terra arenoſa fun vaſa liquationis, in 

abus Orichalcum conficitur ; and a Terra cinerea Hiſpanics, ex qua vaſa liquationis 
Fun adminis tefc voſarum farin, both which clays are probably of this 


This is of a deep leaden aſh calour, with a ſtrong caſt of green, heavy;. 
hard, of a as texture, of an un&tuous ſmooth ſurface; it does not 
adhere to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and is ſomewhat gritty, is 
A diffuſible in water, and while moiſt is exceeding tenacious and 
viſcid. © 

In the fire it acquires a ſtoney hardneſs, and a dull cinamon colour. "I 

N b. 


> a NATURWE HISTORY 
It is dug at Ofterhout near Breda, and, as 1 am informed, is one of the * 
uſed for the On, the Delſt ware in Holland. 


* * - 
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| An ee dig ind, ſoft, — — of a pale whitiſh aſh 
colour, moderately heavy, very-eafily broken betwen the fingers, and colours 
the hands very much; ĩt adhererꝭ to the tongue, melts readily i in the mouth, 
is very fat and ſoft to the taſte and extremely pure, is readily. diffuſible i in 
water, with a ſtrong ebullition, and is very tenacious woes moiſt. 0 
Burnt, it acquires a very: pale red colour. 110 mY Vin 
This clay forms a ſtratum in the high duct which d over the river 
mie on the right hand ſide of the road, between Llanerch and St. Aſaph in 
Flintſhire. 


iv. Ari. cinerea quart 


This is a clay of a dark aſh colour, with a flight vinous WY moderately 
hard and heavy, of a fine texture, of a very unctuous ſurface, and lightly 
colours the hands; it melts freely in the mouth, is quite ſoft and greaſy to 
the taſte, and leaves a little gri ineſs; it adheres ſlightly to the tongue, is 
readily diffuſible in water, and is very viſcid and tenacious when moiſt, _ _ .. 

Burnt, it acquires a t hardneſs and a white colour. 

This clay is dug in ſeveral parts of this a and 1 have alſo be! 
it from Clavelles in N ommandy, 2 


* 
111 ti i 
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V. unn 


A dark aſh coloured clay, 1 moderately ſoft and ſmooth, of. a b nde 
and light, it ſlightly colours the hands; adheres to tlie tongue, melts readily-, 
in the mouth, is 2 and leaves ſome grittineſs, and is readily diffuſible. 
in water, 

= the fire it acquires no additional hardneſs, and burns to a fine fleſh 
colour. | 

A ſtratum of this clay, above. hin Yards thick, | is found on Bulkeley 
Mountain in Flintſhire; it i hes in hard lumps refembli a ſhaley rock, 
and is left expoſed to the air two or three years, to ſo it is then 
beaten down eu ſold to the lead ſmelting mills, for half a crown per ton, 
for it endures the fire ſo exceeding well, that all the bricks in the fire fur- 
naces are made of it, and it is alſo uſed inſtead of mortar to faſten Lack it is 
em to Ireland and Scotland for che ſar e ; t. 
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VI. Ari. a, ae been, i 

GalaFites. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. J. xxxvii. C. 10; Matth. 1385. Geſner de fig; 


Lap. p. 150. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 26. Ne. 4. Cæſalp. I. ii. c. 61. Imperar. 
Hitt. Nat. 1. xxv. c. 6. p. 393. Aldrov. Mar. Mer Nase Calceol. Muſ. 


— y 
0 . . 


p. 276. Dale's Pharm. p. 23. Ne, 8, Bruckm. Epiſt. 
1243. 
pf Argilla indurata cinerea Levis, ue Galadites antiquorum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. 
23. No. 1 
of This | is hy clay, but less hard and gloſſy than the Morochtus, Me- 
 litites, 8c. of a pale grey'or ru colour, of a — cloſe, and even texture, 
and very heavy; it does not adhere to the tongue, colours the hands a little, 
and. on account of its hardneſs, is not diſſuſible in water; neither does it 
melt in the mouth, but when broken between the teeth, has a ſmooth fine 
luſcious taſte, and is quite pure; if rubbed down with water on marble, it 
diſſolves into a ſubſtance of a Gang white Ong milk, from which pro- 
it derives its name. / . 
2 jeties of it of other colours are alſo nd, as white, reddiſh, inclining 
to purple, yellowiſh, and Kentm. 1; c. N. 3. as alſo Cæſalpin, mention a 
black GalaZites z; it is alſo ſometimes found ſpotted. 


rr e r e 


ent. ii. Ep. 100. 


preſent it i dog in Vs jars of — and in Italy; moſt of the toes, 
copying each ch other, 


The ancients uſed it, and, as Diaſcorides aſſures us, with — for fluxes 
and ulcers of the eyes, and Galen commends. it as an altringent; at preſent 
we know none of thoſe virtues of it, but in ſome places in Germany, they cut 
it and turn it into ſeveral utenſils; eee the fire, as 
to be very fit for that purpoſe. . 


80 x. in. Mx u >. II. 


| | Aral Clays 
_ vu. Sill and . 


Pogg. earth. Wood. Cat. eee =: 
991 An Argilla tinerea ponderoſa. 0 9/20; 
Set -rbebd wap aſh colour, with e Meng (ouſt of olive green, of a very 


$4 . nap firm texture, of a rough harſh ſurface,” but ſcrapes ſmooth, 
and ny oem unctuous; it is moderately heavy, does not colour F-the hands, . 


. W melts N in che mouth, and leaves ſome 


grittineſs; 
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grittineſs; it is readily diffuſible in water, and whe RO is moderately te- 
nacious. r 1 
It efferveſces violently wi; aqua fortls | 
In the fire it acquires à ſtoney hardneſs, and a pale red colour. 
It is dug in great quantities on the eaſt banks the river Os betmixr 
Maidſtone and Rocheſter, in Kent. | | 
| Ieis uſed at Vauxhall for making the omen white pot. 4 2 


\ 


4 


R Spill cerua-nees., % 


8 of a light bluciſh aſhen colour, with ſometimes veins — 3 
a greyiſh clay intermixed with it, of a harſni looſe texture, and without any 
— it does not adhere the to tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and 
is extremely impure and gritty; it is readily diffuſible in water, and leaves a 
great deal of grit — bowoin nf veſſel ; when Emos am and 
tenacious. 
2 fire it acquires a great hardneſs, and very pale brown colour, with a 
caſt of red. 
It is Uug in great eee ee Ne h in and, 
and — . — talcs and Selenitæ are found . — _ _ 
It is imported to Liverpool in great quantities, and is there uſed for making 
of potters ware, for which purpole | it is an excellent clay; it is ſold for five 
- ſhillings per ton at the pits. 
This ſpecies of clay, but much a ſlightly ſmooth, and of a 
pale whitiſh aſhen colour, is alſo dug near Northwich in Cheſhire, and is like- 
wiſe carried to Liverpool, where it is uſed in the earthen ware manufattory. | 
I have alſo found this clay, but extremely impure and vitriolic, in a ſhaft 
(then ſinking for lead) at Matlock in Derbyſhire, where i lay A nr toy e 
. Argilla ende ale moe deſcribed ” — J 


f * 
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I. =rgilla pallide rubeſcens, 


RGILLA mollis pallide rubeſcens. Hill's hiſt. Foff. p. 33. No. 1. 

This is a fine clay generally of a pale red colour, ſometimes paler, at 
other times of a very high colour, greatly. veined and variegated with a green- 
iſh aſhen clay, of a firm and compact texture, moderately hard and heavy, 
of a ſmooth ſurface, but neither gloſſy ner unctuous ;;; it does not colour me 
hands, adheres v — 2 lightly to the tongue, melts. freel y in the mouth, is 

aſtringent to the and is ſlightly gritty ; in mer t is madig diffuſible, 
and when moiſt is "oy tenacious, 


Burnt, 
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- Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, but ſuffers little change of colour. 

It is found in the iſle of Wight; there is a vein of it, tho? not large, runs 

the iſland from eaſt to welt; this vein may be particularly traced 

about three miles to the weſtward of Newport, at a place called Apeſdown, 
on each ſide of the road, and about three miles further on the ſame road, it is 
found at a village called Colborne, on the left hand fide, oppoſite to the 
church; but it is ſeldom to be found pure, being mixed with the ſandy ſoil. 

Hill mentions, that a large ſtratum of it is found in the hill near the ſur- 
face, over the great loam pits at Hedgerly in Buckinghamſhire, but I could 
find no ſuch earth when I viſited the faid place. 
I found this ſame ſpecies of clay not unctuous or hard, but harſh, and 
near dry, friable, of a higher red colour, and ſomewhat vitriolic, in veins on 
the bank ſides of Swanwich Common, and Swanwich Delves, near Alfreton 
in Derbyſhire. 58 

The reddiſh earth from New England, exhibited by Woodw. Cat. L. a. 1. 
is this ſpecies of clay, but very cans 

It is faid that for ſome years paſt, much of it has been brought to London, 
for the uſe of the workers in mahogony, to heighten the redneſs of that wood 
2 _ wrought, and alſo to imitate it with deal, c. by colouring it with 
this earth. | 

The firſt diſcovery of this earth was made about the year 1729, and it 
was firſt mentioned in an octavo pamphlet, intitled, The art of drawing and 
Painting in water colours, printed in 1731, in which, p. 39. is the following, 
I have lately ſeen an earth brought from the iſle of Wight, of a much finer 
colour than the Indian red ; which I and ſome others have tried, and find to 
mix extremely well with gum water ; though, as it is of a viſcous nature, it 
requires leſs gum, than moſt other colours; and as it is naturally fit for uſe 
without grinding, and is viſcous, ſo it will aſſuredly mix as well with oil as 
with water. There is one thing very extraordinary in this earth, fimple as it 
is, that if we rub a deal board with it, it renders it exactly of the colour of ma- 
hogony wood, and ſtains it fo deep, and with ſo much, ſtrength, that it is very 
hard to get it out with waſhing, and dry as this earth was when I received it, 
I cannot get it out of ſome papers, which by accident were mixed in my 
pocket with it; ſo that I am perſwaded it will be of extraordinary uſe, when 
its virtues come to be known. | 


II. Argilla rubra. 


A compact firm ſtiff clay, of a coarſe texture, of a deep dull red colour, 
with ſpots of an orange coloured clay intermixed, of a ſmooth unctuous ſur- 
face, and foft to the touch; it does not colour the hands, but marks very 
freely on paper ; it is weighty and pretty hard, adheres bur ſlightly to the tongue, 
melts ſlowly in the mouth, is flightly aſtringent to the taſte, and ſomewhat 
gritty ; in water it is readily diffuſible, and when moiſt is tenacious and 
viſcid. | ; 

In the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, with no change of colour. 
It is chiefly found in iron mines. 
Ty H This 


* — 
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This clay anſwers in many particulars, to the Argilla Levis e fuſco fordide 
rubeſcens, of Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 33. N'. 3. but as that author aſſerts his de- 
ſcribed clay to raiſe a conſiderable efferveſcence with aqua fortis, it cannot be 
the ſame. | 


III. Argilla ſaturate rubra undtugſiſſima. 


Rubrica molliuſcula, ſofter ruddle. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 2. Ne. 6. 
Rubrica fabrilis mollis. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 8. N'. 1. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. iii. Ep. 3. p. 19. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 23. 


1 
[ Uh 


Rubrica fabrilis. Merret. Pin. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 218. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 


219. Ne. 3. 8 
The ſoft or clayey iron ore. Woodw. Cat. A. ogg. 95* et 96. 
Marga ponderoſa rubra mollis, que rubrica fabrilis authorum. Hill's hiſt, Foſſ. 

47. No. g. i | 
F This is 1 of a duſky red colour, rather of a looſe than of a compact 
texture, ponderous, very friable, exceſſive unctuous, and with an oily gloſſy 
appearance, and colours the hands ſtrongly with the ſame gloſſy unctuoſity; it 
adheres to the tongue, melts pretty readily in the mouth, is harſh and ſome- 
what gritty; in water it is readily diffuſible, with a great ebullition, and leaves 
a large quantity of grit at the bottom of the veſſel. 

This clay in reality is a ſoft or clayey iron ore, and ſome of it contains as 
much iron as to render it worth ſmelting. 71 

Burnt, it acquires a very great hardneſs, and its ſurface ſuffers little change, 
but interiorly it reſembles a piece of iron. 

It is found chiefly in iron mines, in ſeveral parts of Europe; that from 
Saxony and the Hartz, I have obſerved to contain radii, and pieces of a fine 
rich and curious hæmatites; we have this clay in many parts of this kingdom, 
as in Cumberland, in the iron mines of Langron, which is the fineſt; in 
Cheſhire, in Yorkſhire, and in Caernarvonſhire, in Wales: I have alſo obſerv- 
ed it, if I miſtake not, in ſome of the tin loads in Cornwall, where they call 
it a red feeder. 

The inhabitants of the north of England work it up into ſmall balls, and 
uſe it for .the ſmitting, as they call it, or marking the ſheep, from whence by 
them it is called ſmit, but the miners of thoſe parts call it the mother of 


the mine. | 
It is uſed by painters, and makes a red little inferior to the Indian red 


earth. | 


Kentm. p. 3. N'. 28 et 29. exhibits two kinds of earths, which he ſyno- 


nyms Terra rubea friabilis ex erifodinis Iſlebie, et Terra Rubea mollis ſciſſilis 
Vualdenburgica, venæ minii non diſſimilis; and Bruckm. Cent. ii. Ep. 45. 
498. N'. 186. exhibits among the mineral earths, a red gloſſy mineral, which, 
fays he, is dug at Ilſenburg, near the Mountain Bructerus or Blockſberg, and 
being ſoft and tenacious like a clay, it is made up ints balls, with which the 
potters paint their furnaces of a fine gloſſy irony colour; theſe three exhibited 
earths are probably referable to this ſpecies of clay. | | 
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SET. IV. Mx MB. II. 
Acaline Clays. | 
IV. Argilla rubra altera. 


HIS is a clay of a high red colour, with a ſtrong caſt of an orange 
colour, very hard and heavy, and of a ſlightly ſmooth ſurface ; it does 
not colour the hands, adheres ſlightly to the tongue, melts readily in the 
mouth, is aſtringent to the taſte and very impure ; in water it is readily diffu- 
| ſible, and leaves a great ſediment of a ſand, of the fame colour, at the bottom 
of the veſſel ; when moiſt it is exceeding tenacious. 

In the fire it acquires little hardneſs, and burns to a deeper colour. 

This clay and the ſand of the ſame colour, which are found intimately 
mixed together, conſtitute the ſoil of the place called Red Hill, from the 
colour of theſe ſubſtances, ſituated about a mile from Reygate in Surry. 

This ſame ſpecies of clay, but harſher and of a paler colour, is alſo found in 
ſome places in the Canton of Bern in Switzerland, 


V. Argilla Cinereo- rubra. 


A fine clay, of a wp aſhen red colour, of a very hard, firm, compact, re- 
gular texture, ſlightly ſmooth and light; it does not colour the hands, ad- 
heres firmly to the tongue, melts pretty freely in the mouth, has an unplea- 
ſant aſtringent taſte, and is very impure; in water it is lowly diffuſible, and 
leaves a great deal of grittineſs. 

In the fire, it acquires ſome hardneſs, and burns to a blackiſh blue colour. 

It is dug in ſeveral places in Spain, but chiefly near the city of Toledo, for 
which reaſon its moſt uſual name is the Toledan earth. 

It is in great eſteem and uſe in that kingdom, to purify their wines, and 
as a fullers earth; they alſo makes pots of this earth, mixed with other clays, 
to preſerve the water in, ö y 


SECT. IV. MMB. III. 
Clays imperfeciiy deſcribed in regard to the effefts acids have on them, 
VI. Argilla rubra tertia. | 
ARTH native, and at taken up in Lancaſhire, and the fame depurated. 
Woodw. Cat. G. a. 1 et 2. 

This is a very beautiful unctuous clay, of a fine red or cinnabarine colour, 
veined with white, and not very impure; the depurated piece is quite red, 
and perfectly fine and pure, — 80 _ 

2 4 | 9 
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VII. :4rgilla rubra quarts. 


Generally of a fine red colour, but ſometimes pale and ſpotted with a 
white clay, friable, very dry or harſh, and without any ſmoothneſs, it colours 
the hands, adheres pretty firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is 
Nightly aitringent to the taſte, and very impure ; in water it is readily diffuſi- 
ble, and when moiſt is moderately tenacious. - {9's 3-S1 7 

have alſo ſeen pieces of this clay quite porous, and pervaded with ferru- 
ginous veins. g 62 THEO: 25380} (2-82: 
© It is dug in the province of Jerſey, near Penſylvania in America. 


VIII. Argilla pirrpures. 
This is a moderately compact firm clay, ſmooth, and ſomewhat unctuous, 
of a duſky purpliſh colour, or exactly like that of the dregs of red wine; it is 
moderately hard, does not colour the hands, adheres ſlightly to the tongue, 
melts freely in the mouth, is ſomewhat aſtriagent to the taſte, and is very 
impure; in water it is readily diffuſible, and when moiſt is very viſcid and 
tenacious. | 


It is dug at Dentſchbeuren in Switzerland. 


S ECT. V. The yellow Clays: 
M uk. I. 2 4 | 
Clays which are not ated upon by acids. 
I. Argilla lutea improprie ochra difta. 
V ELLOW aue and French ochre, Woodw. Cat. A. 2. 76. et Cat. 
.A. 30. hes wp 
Ochra argillacea fſordide flaveſcens. Hills hiſt. Foſſ. p. 55. No. g. 
This, tho? univerſally called an ochre, is a genuine clay ; of a fine duſky 
yellow colour, of a co firm texture, moderately heavy and hard, and of 
an unctuous ſmooth ſurface ; it ſlightly colours the hands, adheres ſlightly to 
the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, is ſoft, and leaves but little grittineſs; 
in water it is readily diffuſible, and when moiſt, it is very viſcid and tenacious. 
That ſort of ochre which is commonly called French ochre, is of this kind 
of clay, but is finer and not fo argillaceous ; there are alſo many gradations of 
higher, brighter, duller or paler yellow, in the varieties of this ſpecies * 
of clay. „ . | T4 
In the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, and a fine bright red colour, 
It is of great uſe in painting, and is ſold in the colour ſhops of this metro- 
polis by the names of French ochre, and ſpruce. ochre, and when ground 


down by that of powder ochre. 
4 | #4 


11 a , 
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It is dug in many places in this kingdom; and, as I am informed, in ſome 
of Flanders. TS | 


It is particularly. dug on Shotover Hill, near Oxford; it there conſtitutes a 
ſtratum, ſays Dr. Woodward, of three or four inches thick, about 10 feet 
deep. Over it hes a ſtratum of fine pale white ſand, in which numerous fer- 
ruginous Geodes's are imbedded, and over this ſand lies a white clay. It is 
als ſometimes found in the lead mines of Flintſhire and Derbyſhire. 

This ſpecies of clay differs in very few particulars, as has been before ob- 

ſerved, from the Terra. figillata Strigonienſis flava, deſcribed p. 23. No. 3; 


II. Argilla pallide flaveſcens. 


Argilla impurior friabilis pallide flaveſcens. Hill's hiſt. Fol. p. 26. Ne. 3. 

This is a rough, irregular, impure, coarſe clay, of a pale browniſh yellow 
colour, 2 and hard, of a ſomewhat looſe texture, and friable; it is 
not in leaſt ſmooth, does not colour the hands, adheres to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, is very aſtringent to the taſte, but is exceſſive 
impure; in water it is readily diffuſible, and leaves a great deal of grittineſs 
at the bottom of the veſſel. 8 

It burns to a great hardneſs, and a pale red colour. 

It is dug in many parts of this kingdom; it is uſed in the making of the 
Staffordſhire and Northamptonſhire coarſe earthen ware, and, as I am inform- 
ed, it is alſo one of the clays made uſe of in the Delft manufaRory. 

44 So VV 2 5 | | F 
II. Argilla coloris pallide Straminei. 


This is of a looſe texture, rough or without any ſmoothneſs, light and 
friable, it is of a pale ſtraw colour, it ſlightly colours the hands, does not 
adhere to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is very impure z. in 
water it diffuſes ſomewhat ſlowly. 5 | 
- Burnt, it acquires a fine red colour, and becomes quite friable. 

It is found in Dover Cliffs in Kent. 


S E cr. V. Mu B. II. 
. "4 Alcaline Clays. 
IV. Argilla fuſco-lutea. 


| CHR A Argillacea luteo-fuſce levis. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 55. No. o. 
This, tho' an impure clay, is of a fine texture, of a duſky browniſh 

yellow colour, very light, and of a ſlightly ſmooth ſurface; it is friable, 
Nightly colours the hands, adheres firmly to the rongue, -melts freely in the 
mouth, and leaves a great deal of grittineſs, In water it raiſes a * 
tion, 
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 lirion, but is not readily diffufible, and when moiſt, is exceeding viſcid and 
tenacious. & | 
Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a fine red colour, TM 

I have never yet obſerved this clay in a regular ſtratum, but have hitherto 
only found it in irregular lumps, chiefly in great plenty in the clay pits near 
Blackheath and Deptford ; I have alſo found many ferruginous Geodes's near 
the great ſand pit at Woolwich filled with this clay. OS I 

It is not as yet uſed in painting, tho' I am perſuaded it will prove a valu- 
able colour, having a good body, and being of an agrecable, tho' duſky 


yellow. 


V. Argilla fuſeo-lutea altera. 


Argilla impurior friabilis luteo fuſca. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 26. No. 4. 

This is an impure clay, being frequently intermixed with fragments of 
pebbles, ſand, &c. it is of a very pale browniſh yellow colour, variegated 
with veins of a greyiſh clay, heavy, compact, and but of a flight ſmooth 
ſurface, tho' it cuts even with the ſpade ; it adheres ſlightly to the tongue, 
melts freely in the mouth, is readily diffuſible in water, and leaves a great 
deal of grittineſs at the bottom of the veſſe], and when moiſt is moderately te- 
nacious. | 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a duſky red colour. 

It is dug in moſt parts of this kingdom. Near Northampton it lies but 
few ſpades deep; they uſe it there for making of pan- tiles, bridge-tiles, 
5 or paving bricks, &c. and reckon it by much the eaſieſt clay for 
working. 


VI. Argilla flava ponderoſa tenax, 


Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 25. No. 1. | | | 

This is a clay of a browniſh yellow colour, heavy and hard, of a firm and 
regular texture, of a ſmooth ſurface ; it ſlightly adheres to the tongue, does 
not colour the hands, melts but ſlowly in the mouth, leaves a little gritti- 
- neſs, and in water is ſlowly diffuſible. 

Burnt, it acquires a red colour, but no additional hardneſs. 

It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom; and it generally lies near the 
ſurface; that dug about Iſlington is principally uſed by the brewers ; but in 
Staffordſhire and Northamptonſhire, they make an ordinary fort of earthen 


_ ware of it. | 


VII. Argilla pallide flaveſcens tenax. 
Argilla pallide flaveſcens ponderoſa tenax, caruleo variegata. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. 


. 25. No. 2. 
n T bis is a clay of a pale yellow colour, variegated with blue, heavy and 
hard, of a compact regular texture, and of a ſmooth ſurface ; it adheres firmly 
to the tongue, does not colour the hands, melts freely in the mouth, and is 
very pure, in water it is freely diffuſible. KF 


In the fire, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a fine red colour. 

It is auß in ſeveral parts of this kingdom; chiefly in Staffordſhire and Nor- 
thamptonſhire; in the former county they mix it with other clays for the mak- 
ing of pots, in the latter county they work it alone in their fine ware. 


SecT. VI, The brown Clays. 
M u . I. 
Clays which are not afted upon by acids. 
I. Argilla obſcure fuſca. 


Clay of a very deep brown or near a coffee colour, very heavy and hard, 

A of a ſtrong, firm, but not cloſe texture, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface; it 
does not colour the hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the 
mouth, is very aſtringent to the taſte, and is quite pure or free from gritti- 
neſs; it is readily diffuſible in water, and when moiſt, is exceeding viſcid and 
tenacious, 

What is very remarkable in this earth, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others 
I am yet acquainted with, is the alteration it ſuſtains in the fire, for it burns 
to a great hardneſs, and a bright gloſſy red colour, and the pieces become full 
of cracks, which quite pervade them, their ſurfaces are alſo beſet with bo- 
tryoid tubercles which appear cruſtated, ſo that in the whole it exactly appears 
like a piece of bæmatites. 

This clay was found in a fiſſure in a chalk pit, near Norwich in Norfolk. 

It has not yet been put to — uſe, but I am perſuaded it will prove a valu- 
able colour, ar a good and as it is of a viſcous nature it will re- 
quire leſs gum, and will mix as well with'oil as with water, 


Il. Argilla livide fuſca-tenax. 


Hill's hiſt. Foff. p. 27. Ne. 3. 

This is a clay of a duſky or blackiſh brown colour, very weighty and 
hard, of a ſtiff compact texture, and of a ſmooth ſurface, it does not colour 
the hands, adheres to the tongue, melts difficultly in -the mouth, has an 
aſtringent and frequently a vitriolic taſte, occaſioned by the great quantities 
of irony vitriolic pyrite found in the ſtrata of this clay; in water it is ſlowly 
diffuſible, and leaves ſome grittineſs. | 

It burns to a red colour, with ſome additional hardneſs. 

It is dug in moſt of the counties of England, and is generally uſed for the 
making of tiles. ü 


III. 


—_ + 


oh 


III. Agila ponderoſa viridi. fuſca rubro variegata. 


This is a very elegant pure clay, of a duſky brown colour, with a very ſtrong 
'caſt of a dark green, and is beautifully marbled with veins and ſpots of a fine 
red clay, which red clay, when freſh dug, ſtains a very fine colour; it is very 
heavy and hard, of a denſe compact regular texture, of a fine ſmooth unctu- 
ous and gloſſy ſurface; it does not colour the hands, adheres firmly to the 
tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is very ſoft and and ſmooth to the taſte ; 
in water it is ſlowly diffuſible, leaves no grittineſs, and when moiſt, is viſcid 
and tenacious to a great degree, x £1 
Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a pale red colour. 
This clay is dug at Wakefield Lodge, near Potters Perry in Whittlewood 
Foreſt in Northamptonſhire. It lies very near the ſurface. | 


IV. Argilla indurata piftoria fuſca. 


This is a fine indurated clay, of a deep brown or coffee colour, of a com- 
pact uniform regular texture, very light and extremely ſhattery, eſpecially 
when wetted ; it breaks very ſmooth and gloſſy, tho' exteriorly it is hardly 
ſmooth ; it does not colour the hands, it adheres remarkably firm to the tongue, 
does not melt in the mouth, but when broke between the teeth, is very ſoft and 

ure; in water it immediately ſhatters into pieces, with a very ſtrong ebullition, 
2 is not at all diffuſible in it. | 

Whea this clay is wetted it marks a fine yellow on paper ; it is uſed in paint- 
ing, and is ſometimes to be met with in the colour ſhops of this metropolis, 
by the name of Terra di Sienna. 

Burnt, it acquires no hardneſs, and changes to a pale reddiſh brown. 

A coarſer kind of this earth, of a paler brown colour, not fo gloſſy, and 
which does not mark ſo good a yellow, is found at a place called Baldwyn's 
Dale, near Wycombe in Buckinghamſhire. 


S ECT. VI. ME MB. II. 
Alcaline Clays. 
V. Argilla lateritia. 


HE varieties of this clay are of different colours, as duſky reddiſh 
brown, duſky blackiſh brown, light yellowiſh brown, phillemot co- 
colour, &c. it is very compact, heavy, of a tough viſcid texture, and, while 
in the ſtratum, eaſily cuts through with the ſpade, and has a ſmooth gloſſy 
ſurface; when dry, it is hard, of a paler colour, and alſo ſmooth, it does not 
colour the hands, ſome varieties of it adhere pretty firmly, others but ſlightly 
to the tongue, they melt generally freely in the mouth, are ſoft to the taſte, but 
| are 


— 
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are not quite free from grittineſs; and ſorhe varieties are difficulty, others 
are e YANN 1 1 WH :, 
They all burn red with ſome additional hardneſ0. 
Theſe clays are dug in moſt parts of the world, and in moſt counties of 
this kingdom ; eſpecially in Kent, Surry, and Middleſex, and are univerſally 
uſed to make bricks and tiles. 

The clays for making, bricks and tiles, ate always dug up about nine 
months, and are expoſed to the air before they are fit for uſe, by reaſon that 
the pyrites being found in very great quantities in them, eſpecially thoſe of 
Surry; Kent, and Middleſex, the ſaid, clays are ever full of the vitriolic ſalts 
of that mineral, which they drain or clear from theo, (that the bricks and 
tiles may be more firm and durable) by expoſing them to the rain and wea- 
ther; otherwiſe if tha ſalts, were not drawn forth before the clay was baked, 
they do not only hinder its ſetting well in the kiln, but are apt to liquate after- 
wards, and ſo make the bricks and tiles moulder and decay; Dr. Woodward 
even ſays, that he thinks the ſpace of time the clay is to lie expoſed before it 
be worked, is aſcertained by act of parliament. | 

The clays are found from three to fourteen or fifteen, feet deep, and conſti- 
tute ſtrata of great thickneſs; Selenitæ ate found in theſe clays, and ſtrata 
— of maſſes (laid like pavements) of ſeptariæ or ludus belmontii abound 
in them. W e 

There are ſeveral varieties of the clays uſed for making bricks and tiles, 
their chief differences conſiſt in their being of a paler or darker colour, or of 
a greater or leſs purity, which are far from being characteriſtics ſufficient to 
make them of — ſpecies. ; EOS 
The diſpoſition of the ſtrata of clay, in the principal places where it is du 
about London is as follows: F | f Was 

About the Pinner of Wakefield, Lamb's Conduit Fields, &c. 1. a loam 
till about ten feet deep; 2. the common or brick clay, called by the diggers 
yellow clay, till about thirty two feet Under this lies a black clay, 
which being uſeleſs, they never dig through, but it has been found' to con- 
tinue till fifty feet depth, and grows blacker the deeper it lies. 

Great quantities of the Falagmoides coralliformis ramoſus, ſeptariæ or ludds 
helmontii, and pyrite are found in theſe pits, and fine entrocbo- aſteriæ, eruftaces, 
and belemnitæ, are pretty frequently met with. | 

The ſtrata of clay lie nearly level, or without any obſervable dip. 

The ftrata in the clay pits, behind Shorediteki church are, 1. rubbiſh or an 
extraneous ſurface through which they dig fix feet ; 2. a reddiſh and a greyiſh 
brick clays, the former four inches, the latter two inches thick; 3. a com- 
mon clay two foot eight inches thick; 4. a ſandy loam and a gravel, in which 
the ſprings are, two feet each; 5. a reddiſh brown clay, called red clay by the 
diggers, one foot, and then the beſt fort of brick clay, which holds about 
nineteen feet thick; under this clay lies a ſandy loam with buts, which is an 
earthy duſky' blewiſh ſubſtance, ſpangled with ſmall micæ; but as it is uſe- 
leſs, they never dig through it z it has been obſerved to continue twenty feet 


- Septarie or. ludes helmantii and prite, are found in great quantities, 


o 1 


- 
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and vitriolized 'wood, amber, a ſort of falſe jet, ſmall ſhells, chiefly turbinated, 

gloſſopetre and cruſtacea, are not uncommonly met with in theſe pes. 
The diſpoſition of the ſtrata in the clay pits of e differs very little 

from ue of the nen 40% yy” : 


li, Ni 6 41 Li... TLITE ; 
, 4 . . 5 evi! : 
VI.  Argilla pallide fuſca. 


Argilla dura pallide fuſca. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 27. No 4. 

This is of a pale brown colour, very hard, moderatel _— of a firm 
compact texture, and ſpangled with ſmall micæ; it is rough ſurface, 
does not colour the hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, riielts ſlowly in the 
mouth, is difficultly diffuſible in water, * leaves 4 great deal of grittineſs. 

' Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a purpliſh red colour, 

It is dug moſt wats over the kingdom. 


Sr r. vn. The tlie . 
M2 M B. I. 
Clays which are not ated upon by acids. 4 


I Argilla pallide ail. r 
AS greeniſh blue clone; e kh un Mie of o 


firm compact regular texture, of a ſmoth ſurface, but not unctuous or 
gloſſy; it does not colour the hands, adheres ſlightly to the tongue, melts 
flowly in the mouth, is harſh and aſtrin 2 to the taſte, is quite pure or free 
from grittineſs; in water it immediately divides into Plates, and is _ 
diffuſible. 
In the fire it alſo ſeparates into plates acquires a great hardneſs, and a uche 


brown colour. 


It is ſaid to be dug in the Province of Gothland in Sweden. 


u. gill ere, 2 75 | l 

This is a very fine pure cly of a mY pale violet colour, very docks 
and ſmooth, of a firm compact texture, heavy and 'moderately hard; it does 
not colour the hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the 
mouth, is impure or gritty, is dern uſible i in ane and, when moiſt, is te- 
nacious and viſctd. er 

Burnt, it ſuffers little change of d and TY a great tatdnel 

It is faid to be dug in Franconia. 2 I ee 76 2% 

Kentm. Nom. Foff. p. 2. No. 18. A a Terra enk va hl 1 
giana, et N'. 17. he ſo exhibits a Terra violacta friabilts, Juliacenſis, which 
clays perhaps of this very ſpecies, * | 


” 
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III. Argilla corulea tertia. 


This is a fine clay, of a light lead colour, of a firm compact texture, heavy, 
hard, and of a ſmooth unctuous ſurface; it does not colour the hands, adheres 
firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is very pure or ſree 
from grittineſs; in water it is readily diffuſible, and, when moiſt, is very viſcid 
and tenacious. - 000 | ; 

Burnt, it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, with little change of colour. 

It is dug about Paris, 11 


SEC r. VIII. MM 3. II. yi 
. Los . 1 7 $f: £ J 14 | ' | 
©, IV. Argilla corulea quarts. 


RGILL A ſubcerulea friabilis mollior. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 28. No. . 
A This is a clay of a pale aſhen blue colour, light, friable, of a looſe or 
not firm texture, and has no ſmoothneſs; it does not colour the hands, ad- 
heres firmly to the — melts readily in the mouth, and leaves ſome grit, 
and in water is not readily diffuſible. | 
[i requires a little hardneſs in the fire, and burns to a reddiſh aſhen 

our. * | 15 | 
It is dug in ſeveral places of this kingdom. 


| V. Argilla cerulea quinta. 
A very coarſe impure harſh clay, without any ſmoothneſs, of a deep lead 
colour, heavy, hard, and of a looſe texture; it lightly colours the hands, 
does not adhere to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is aſtringent to the 
taſte, and extremely impure ;z in water it is pretty readily diffuſible, with a 
flight ebullition, leaves a great deal of gritti at the bottom of the veſſel, 
and, when moiſt, is very tenacious and viſcid. | 123 
It ferments violently with aqua fortis. 1 
Burnt, it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a pale white colour. 
This earth was found, about twenty feet deep, in the lime-ſtone quarry 
near Bath. 
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sor. Il. The green c. 
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Clays. which are not atted upon by i acids." 


1 2 indurala cerules-vireſeens Terre verte Ne 455 


7 OODW. Cat. I. a. 32. et 33. 
Argilla indurata caruleo- vireſcens laevis, que 7 erre verte ons in ** 
cinis. Hill's hiſt, Foſſ. p. 31. No. 3. 

This is a fine pure indurated clay, of a very beautiful deep blueiſh green 
colour, very heavy and hard, of a denſe firm regular texture, and of a 
ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface; it does not colour the hands, but when drawn 
along a rough ſurface, marks a greeniſh line; it adheres — 8 to the tongue, 
melts difficultly in the mouth, and has a diſagreeable coppery taſte z in water 
it is very ſlowly diffuſible, is viſcid and ſomewhat tenacious wh moiſt; and i is 
quite pure and free from grit. 

Hill ſays, that it ſeems like the morochtus and fleatites, lomething! to 
proach to the nature of tales, in which he errs, ſince this ſubſtance is ent? 7 
of a clayey conſtitution, and has not the leaſt admixture of talc in it. | 

This earth is generally found in looſe maſſes of different ſizes, imbedded in 
other ſtrara z it is brought us from Italy, and is found, fays Woodward, in 
conſiderable quantities in a mountain not far from Rome. | 

Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a duſy brown colour. 

When ſcraped and the finer parts ſeparated, it is ready to de * up 
with oil for the painters, and makes the moſt true and laſting green of any 
fimple body they uſe. 

The green loam found at Woolwich, ſeems to owe its colour to this earth, 
for after repeated waſhings it becomes clear, and the Seen eolour being col- 
locted and burnt, ſuffers he ſame changes in the fire as this Ferre ver. 

The Argilla vireſcons pondiroſa'tivax; of Hils hist. Fol p. 30. No. 1. is 
only a variety — this — 5 po the earths — —— Nom 1 by 

2. Ne. 20. Terra vir ponaria in Tburingis ingum' 

— Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 349. a green —9— which Kentman 
ponaria, and by Gronov. be Sup. 0 . 3. * — 
viridis, from Jerſey in Amerie 1 abs" prob tb- tkis ſpecies 


of earth. Net. ſel - (1391 1231 — Dat = Fay ATI EZIN L 
MEU 16 


n. Areilla indurate vireſtens Morochtos difta. 


Morochtos, meroftes, galaxia, leucographis, leucogea. Dioſc. et Plin. hiſt, 
Nat. |. xxxvii. c. 10. Geſner. de fig, Lap. p. 150. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 25, 
et 26. No. 1. et 2. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 668. Boet. de Lap. p. 411. De Laet. 
de Gem. p. 140. Worm. Muſ. p. 71. Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. J. xxv. c. 6. p. 593. 
Muſ. Calceol. p. 275. Charlt. de Fol. p-. 264. No. 14. Ray's Travels, p. 226. 
Dale's Pharm. p. 23. N'. 7. | 

4 French 
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Feuch chalt, French marting flone, or Cries nme. Nr Me- 
e "7 

Creta Fliſpanica ſubvirides, taleo Richt. p. 142. 

Argilla indurata albo-vireſcens Foy Morochtus i Hill's hiſt, 
Foſſ. p. 22. No. 12. 

Talcum ſolidum — 72. creta Brianponia, creta Hiſpanics, 
creta ſartoria. Wallerii Mineralog. Species 134. 

Talcum particulis acerofis fp of friabilibus ſubdiaphanis inquimentibus. Creta 
ſartoria. Linnæi Syſt. + ſu 157. N'. 8. 

This is an indurated _ of a greeniſh colour, ſemi-tranſparent, very hard. 
and heavy, of a compact lar texture, and of a ſmooth, unctuous, and 
gloſſy ſurface; it 2 not colour the hands, ſcrapes white, and, when drawn 
aver a rough ſurface, marks an unctuous fil line; it does not adhere to 
the tongue, does not melt in the mouth, but when broken between the teeth, 
is very ſoft, pure, and of a ſlight aſtringent taſte ; in water it is not at all 
diffuſible, on account of its hardneſs. 

Varieties of it of other colours, as whitiſh, almoſt black, with a brown caſt, 
and yellowiſh, are ſometimes, tho' rarely, found. 

It burns to a great hardneſs and a-white colour. 

4 is — found in looſe maſſes of different ſizes. 

ſent found: in great quantities at Cẽzanne and Seſtriches, places near 

i — in Dauphiny in France, from whence it has obtained its 

we i and French names, of French or Briangon chalk, or French marking 

ſtone ; it is alſo found in great quantities in many parts of Italy, as in the 

territories of Placentia, andiin the dukedom of Tuſcany, eſpecially at Monte 

Nero near Leghorn, in the kingdon of Sardinia, in the Apennine hills, in 

many parts of Germany, and, according to Wormius, alſo in the iſland, of 

Fero, on the danks of à river where it incruſts the rocks like tartar; the an- 
cients, according to Dioſcorides, had it principally from Egypt. 

The preſent. uſe. this indurated earth is put to, is only to mark . for 
the taplors 3. but the ancients ele! it in eſteem in medicine, as an aſtri 
and commend it in hæmorrhages, diſorders of the bladder, and for: i 

ping defluxions ob matter on the eyes. 


II. Gill indurata viridis Lapis thyites dicta. 


Lopis thyites. Offic, Matth. p. 1386, Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 670. Imperat, 
Hiſt. Nat. I. xxvi. c. 10. p. 619. Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. l. vi. Cæſalp. P. 93. 
Boet de Lap. p. 415. de Laet de Gem. p. 142. Dale's Pharm, p. 24. 

lla indurata pallide vireſcens levis, * Lapis thyites Moeſcridl Hall' 
biſt. Fol, P- 30. N'. 2 

This clay is of a fine pale green colour throughout, without any admix- 
ture of any other colour; it is of an even and regular texture, of a ſmooth 
and gloſſy ſurface, very heavy and hard; it does not colour the hands, but 
drawn. along a rough ſurface, marks a white line; it does not adhere to the 

e s not melt in the mouth, but, when broken between the teeth, is 
of a z acrid, and very diſagreeable taſte; in water it is not diffuſible on, 
account 
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account of its hardneſs, but when 1 marble, rolls difolves 


into a milky ſubſtance without the leaſt greehen Þrmaining! .; cl ll to [197 
In the fire, it acquires a great hardneſs andea pale grey: colour, ede 
The ancients had it from Ethiopia. m he H np 


Hill obſerves, he has ſeen ie, of the morochtus, which n * 
been taken for the ttyites, but the latter, ſays he, evidently differs ſrom it, by 
the equal and univerſal diffuſion of che green, 8 which, in tha en is always 

* | deeper, and laid in veins and ftreaks!'\\ mit, hint ons on ang 9 

The taſte and colour of the thyites are evidently owing) to 2 conſiderable 
quantity of cupreous particles in itz the virtues Dioſcorides aſcribes to it, in 
diſtemperatures of the eyes, are alſo owing to the _ _— which makes 
it act as a weak kind of verdigreſG. 

This ſubſtance has been a great deal Slide end among * writers, 
and is ſuppoſed by many to be loſt. Fuchſius, ho is refuted by Matthiolus, 
thought it to the furcois, but Agricola and n rightly een it to 
be of the morochtus kind. 


IV. Steatites indurata vnd. t T G 


This is of a dull pu liſh green colour, hard, heavy, Wee firm com 
texture, and of a — and gloſſy ſurface; it does not colour the _ 
ſcrapes eaſily into a white powder, but does not mark when drawn over any 
rough ſurface; it does not adhere to the tongue, melts not in the mouth, but, 
when broken between the teeth, is ſoft and pure; in water it is not diffuſible. 

Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs and a milk white colour. | 


This indurated green Steatites, in many particulars with the T hyites 
4 On juſt deſcribed, but however it evidently i is a different ſpecies 
of e 


This kind is found intermixed ths with the other kinds of indurated 
— the ſoap rock. | in Cota, but _ pieces of it are very rarely 
met w 1 
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Earths li wy coherent, not in the leaſt ductile or viſcid while moiſt,” moſt 
eaſily diffu eee 
lol ingoherene . 1 IC edi ig 0; 


8 1 0 1. 1 Tb White Mane 
Mx M 5. I. 
Murles which are not. ated upon by acids. 
I. Marga alba que Terra Samia antiquorum... 
E R RA Samia. Hill's Thophr. p. 145. Dioſcor. I. v. c. 172. Plin. hift, 
Nat, I. xxxv. c. 16. Galen. |. v. Simpl. Avicenna J. ii, tract. 2. Cap. 
422. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. Nac v . hift. Nat. k. v. c. 4, 5. et 16. 
Calceol. Muſ. p. 15 Worm af Met. Vat. p. 15, et 23. 
Grew's Mu. Soc. Reg. p. 347. 22 te Fo 221. No. 1, Tournefort 
Voyage to the Levant, Letter 10. Woodw: Meth. of Foll.p. 2. No. 4. et. Cat. 
of Toff 1. a. 18, Dale's Pharmacol. 5 >, of - one 
Marga albiffima mollis, 'que Terra Samia alba, et coljrium Samiuim Dioſcoridis 
Hill's in Foſſ. p. 38. Ne. 3 
A very fine pure earth — and even texture, of a bri 
white colour, of a very ſmooth ſurface, and ſoft to the touch; it is friable 
and remarkably light, it does not colour the hands, but drawn along a rough 
ſurface marks a white line; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts lowly in 


the mouth, is of a ſub-aftringent taſte, and is very pure or free from gritti- 
_ in water it is not ſo readily diffuſible, ar other of 


It ano wo een whiteneſs, without any ior hardneſs. 

It is found in the iſland of Samos.. Theophraſtus, whom Pliny copies, tells 
us, that the diggers in his time could not ſtand upright at their work, but were 
forced to lie along on their backs, or on one fide, for that the vein of earth 
they dug ran lengthway, and was only of the depth of about two feet, tho? 
much more in breadth, and encloſed every way with ſtones, 

The iſlanders. at this time, Mr. Tournefort affures'us; neither dig it, nor 

ive themſelves the trouble either to ſeek this earth, the aſter, or the Samian 

ne of the ancient. 
Mercator affures us, that both the kinds of Samian earths, are dug in the 
iſland of Elba, on the coaſts of Tuſcany, Hh 
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The ancients prepared this Samian and the Aſter earths, by burning and 
waſhing, and then uſed them with great ſucceſs, internally in hemorrhages and 
fluxes of all kinds, and extergally,1 in ace 

The ancient authors (1) mention the Satflian earthen ware, as of great eſteem. 
Pliny adds, that the ians are reparted ip hay have found out the invention of 
making pottery ware, 'but whether da made theit pottery ware of this earth 
of the Aſter, or, as Mr. DN a 125 deep red bole, which 
is found in great plenty in that il particularly about Bavonda, or from a 
mixture of clays, we are left entirely i in the dark. 

Wallerius Mineralogy, ſpecies 27. e places the Cimolia, the 
Terra Samia, and Aſter. damius, as ohe ad and makes them to 
be the white tobacco pipe clay, or Cimolia alba of later writers; and of his 
ſecond variety, which he ſynonyms Leucargilla alba, he ſays, the Samian earth, 
of which they anciently made earthen ware, was of this kind, 


(1 1) Plautus in Captivis, Pam vaſis ulitur. 
Tibullus. En] tibi læta trabant Samiæ convivia Te Ne. 
Plin. 1. xxxv. c. 12. Sun, gui in Samo primbs: olim plaſticen inveniſ. — Major 
. pars bominum terrenis wlitur e N etiamnum in eſculentis 
laudantur. 


* — \ 


II. e e. 10 Samius ane ane. 


cenna 1. i, 8 i. & 422. e Mar 8 = 599, Jp 3 5 15 
P. p. 5. . 


1 wit Fm ah fue buli f ghe « Soph Mer Dujerids. Kills hiſt. 
O . 4 
This 85 a marle of an aſhen white colour.” of a looſe ſhattery lated. tex- 
ture, ſpangled with ſmall glittering Res of Selenite, of a Ke? dry, and 
duſty ſurface, it is alc roken and colours the hands; it adheres _ to 
the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, but leaves a conſiderable grittineſs; 
in water it is immediately diffuſible, and falls into a fine powder. 
In the fire, it acquires a pale aſh colgur, without any adgjrional. hardneſs. 
It is found in the iſland of Samos. | 
The ancients prepared this earth in tlie fame n manner, and uſed. it for the 
ſame ng they did the Viet a earth, Juſt before ed. 
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dyke ut. Maga alba oy Lene la auigfurun. 


Terra Melia: Hills“ Theopkr. p- 142. Melinum Plin. biſt. 95 1 m . 
6 et 7. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 252. Imperat. hiſt, Nat. 1. iv. c. 11. et c. 47. 
Worm. Muſ. p. 6. Charlt. de Fei Þ. 220. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 23. 

erra 
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Terra candidiſima ex Melo inſula veteribus celebrata. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. 


P- 1. No. 4+ 2000 | ; | , 
Marga Levis Cretacea friabilis alba, que Melinum Plinii. Hills hiſt. Foſſ. 
P. 2 | 


43. No. g. 

A fine light earth, of a very pure white colour, of a cloſe compact and even 
texture, and of a ſmooth but not gloſſy ſurface; it is eaſily broken between 
the fingers, and ſlightly colours the hands, it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, and is perfectly fine and pure; in water it makes 
a great hiſſing noiſe, and a ſtrong ebullition, firſt ſwells, and then breaks into 
fragments, and afterwards falls into a very fine powder. 

In the fire, it burns to a pure white, without any additional hardneſs. 

It is found in the iſland of Milo, from which it originally derived its 
name. | 

This earth was held in the greateſt eſteem for the uſe of painters, and was 
one of the four primitive colours, viz. the original white of the great paint- 
wy antiquity z it was alſo mixed with other ſubſtances, to make a ſize for 

ing. 

af It = alſo uſed in medicine, and was reckoned to have the ſame virtues as 


D 


S REOT. I, MMB. II. 
Alcaline Marles. 
IV. Marga alba que Terra Cimolia antiquorum. 


E R RA Cimolia. Hill's Theophr. p. 144. Dioſc. J. v. c. 176. Plin. hiſt. 

Nat. I. xxxv. c. 17. Galen. |. ix. Simpl. Avicenna l. ii. tractat. 2. c. 426. 
Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 245. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 17. et 23. Imperat. hiſt. 
Nat. I. v. c. 6. et 18. Tournefort Voyage to the Levant, Letter iv. 

Marga alba ponderoſa friabilis, que 1erra Cimolia antiquorum. Hill's hiſt. 
Foſſ. p. 36. No. 1. | 

This is a very heavy marle, of a white colour, of a moderately compact and 
even texture, and of a ſmooth and ſomewhat unctuous ſurface ; it is not dif- 
ficultly broken between the fingers, and colours the hands; it adheres firmly 
to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and is inſipid to the taſte; in water 
it is immediately diffuſible, without any efferveſcence or ebullition, and falls 
into a whitiſh uniform matter like cream, and is mixed with a great deal of 
ſmall grit. . 

It — to a fine white colour, with ſome additional hardneſs. 

It is found in great quantities in the iſland of Argentiere, which was the 
Cimolus of the ancients, and from which it originally derived its name. 

Mr. Tournefort, who inadvertently calls it a chalk, compares it to a kind 
of earth found about Paris; this earth about Paris is alſo mentioned in Hiſt, 
et Mem. of the Royal Academy of Sciences, anno 1710. where it is ſaid, a 
ſtratum of it lies immediately over the plaiſter ſtone or gypſum; and in the 
ſaid tranſactions of the Royal Academy 15 Sciences, anno 17 16, „ 

| e 
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de la Hire, like wiſe mentions it to be found in all the- ſtone quarries about 
Paris, where it lies in ſtrata intermixed with the ſtone, and is vulgarly called 
Boufin by the quarry-men. 4 

Mr. Tournefort's compariſon was extremely juſt for the above earth men- 
tioned by him, is abſolutely of this very kind of marle, as: I have found upon 
the ſtricteſt tryals. It is Rav: in the Mont martre. gypſum pits, and there 
conſtitutes the firſt or upper ſtratum, and is from ten to fifteen and twenty 
feet thick, and ſmall thin ſtrata of it alſo lie intermixed with the thin ſtrata 
of gypſum; in ſome parts it is found of a laminated ſtructure, but that is not 
common. I cannot learn of any uſe it is put to, except that of taking ſpots 
out of cloaths, and on that account, it is jo rulgarly ke by the workmen in 
thoſe pits, La marne pour degraiſſer les babi 

The ancients held it in great eſteem in e * Dioſcorides and Galen 
have reatly celebrated it in their writings for its virtues, at preſent it is not at 
all uſed in medicine, but is yet applied to its ancient uſe, viz, of waſhing 
linen; the iſlanders of Argentiere make no other lye to waſh with, but it 
does not waſh ſo white 2 this has been a very old cuſtom chere, ſince 
Pliny declares they made uſe of it in cleanſing of ſtuffs in his time. 

The moderns, having loſt the knowledge of this earth, and the Cimolia Pur- 
puraſcens of the ancients, they have erroneouſly applied the name of Cimolia 
to the white tobacco pipe clays, and that of Cimolia purpuraſcens to the fullers 
earth; however there is no doubt that the Cimolia of the ancients was this marle, 
and it is extremely probable that their Cimolia purpuraſcens, was the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with our purple veined Szeatites, as I have _— obſerved. 


V. Marga alba que Terra Chia nuke. 8 


Terra Chia. Dioſc. l. v. c. 174. Plin. I. xxxv. c. 16. Galen. I. ix. Simpl. 
Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 247. Imperat. hiſt. Nat. I. v. c. f. p. 112. Muſ. Cal- 
ceol. p. 123. Worm. Muſ. p. 8. Charlt. de, wee 222. N. 6. Mercat. 
Met. Vat. p. 16 et 23. Dale's Pharm. p. 22. N'. 15. 

Marga candida cinerea denſa læviſſima Water) que terra. Chia an/iquornee. 
Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 40. No. 5. 

A marle of a pale aſhen white colour, bolt. dry, af; A Ae crumbly * 
e of a laminated ſtructure, and of a ſmooth ſurface; it eaſily breaks be- 
tween the fingers, and ſlightly colours them; adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts freely in the mouth, and is pure or free from-grittineſs; in water it 
makes a great ebullition, then ſwells, and after that: gradually melts into a 
ſubſtance like thick cream. 

It burns to a perfect whitenefs, without any additional hardneſs. 

It is dug in the iſland of Chio. The ancients uſed it in medicine, and eſteem- 
ed it to have the ſame virtues as the Samian earth; they alſo uſed it in the 
baths to cleanſe the body with inſtead of nitre; but its moſt celebrated uſe 
was as a coſmetic. 
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SecT. II. The Aſh and Grey Marles. 
Mx MB, I, 
Alcaline Marles. 


Wy 1 Marga cinerea. 0 


OO DW. Cat. C. a. 18. | 
Marga ceruleo-fuſca friabzlis. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 44. No. 2. 

This is a hard compact tho? light marle, of a deep aſh colour, of a fine 
even regular texture, of a laminated ſtructure, and of a ſmooth and ſlightliy 
unctuous ſurface; it does not colour the hands, adheres lightly to the tongue, 
melts freely in the mouth, and is pure or quite free from grittineſs ; in water 
it is lowly diffuſible. 

In the fire, it acquires ſome hardneſs, and a reddiſh brown colour. 

It is dug in Yorkſhire and Suſſex: Dr. Woodward found a ſtratum of it 
in the marble quarry at Petworth, in the latter county, and large maſſes of it 


are found in the great ſand pits at Woolwich, 


— 


SecrT. III. The Red Marles. 
M z M.B. I. 
Marles which are not acted upon by acids, 
I. Marga rubra. 


TARGA friabilis ponderoſa rubra. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 46. No. 2. | — 

This is a pure very weighty friable marle, of a fine red colour, va- | 
riegated with a blueiſh earth, of a rough ſurface, but does not colour the | 
hands; it adheres very firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and 


is ſoon diffuſible in water. 
It burns to a darker red, with a conſiderable additional hardneſs. | 4 


It is dug in great quantities in ſeveral counties of this kingdom; and is 
much eſteemed as a manure for poor hungry lands. 


Il. Marga rubra altera. 


Marga rubra duriſſima. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 47. Ne. 4: 

A marle of a pale red colour, variegated with blue or aſh colour, and 
ſometimes with white, very heavy, and extremely hard, of a ſmooth ſurface, 
and does not colour the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts diffi- 
culrly' in the mouth, and is ſomewhat impure; in water it railes a ſlight ebul- 
lition, and ſoon breaks into thin flat pieces. | 1 
K 2 
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In the fire, it acquires ſome hardneſs, and a deep red colour. 

It is dug in many parts of this kingdom, and is eſteemed as a very good 
manure, | Re” | . * 


III. Marga rubra tertia. 


Marga arenoſa friabilis ſordide rubens. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 47. No. 3. 
This is a light and very looſe or friable marle, of a clear brick colour, of 
a harſh rough and duſty ſurface, and colours the hands very much; it ad- 
heres ſlightly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and is extremely im- 
pure; in water it is readily diffuſible, and immediately falls into a looſe 
der. | 
In the fire, it acquires a little additional hardneſs, and a deep red 
colour. 5 F 
It is dug in ſome parts of Ireland, and Hill ſays, it lies on or near the ſur- 
face in great quantities, in Penfilvania, Virginia, and other parts of America. 
I have not heard that it has yet been put to any uſe, tho? it ſeems to be a 
very good manure. 


. 5 2 


SecT. IV. The yellow Marks. 
| MEM B. I. 
Marles which are not ated upon by acids. 
I. Marga lutea. 


ARG A arenoſa lutea friabilis. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 45. N'. f. 

A marle of a ſtrong yellow colour, of a looſe friable laminated tex- 
ture, and ſpangled with ſmall flat glittering talcy particles, of a rough dry 
and duſty ſurface, and colours the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, and is very impure; in water it is immediately - 
diffuſible, ; 
In the fire, it acquires ſome little hardneſs, and a fine deep red colour. 

It is dug in ſome parts of this Kingdom, and is eſteemed a good manure 
for {tiff clayey lands. | 

Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 6. Ne. 10. exhibits a Marga dura lutea arenoſa, Bel- 
gica e trajetiu ſuperiore, qua incolæ ficuti in aliis locis, agros ſtercorant. The 
which marle, I am apt to think, is only a variety of this ſpecies, 
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Ser. v. The brown Maries 
Mzms. I. | 
Marles which are not afted upon by acids. 
I. Marga viridi-fuſca Terra Fullonica vulgo dia. 


CUMECTTS terra fullonica terra ſaponaria Anglica, Worm. Muſ. p. 4. Mer- 
ret's Pin. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 218, Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 218. Bruckm. Epiſt. 
Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 100. p. 1247. No. 36. 

Fullers earth, or Cimolia purpureſcens. Woodw. Meth. of Fol. p. 2. No. 1, et 
Cat. of Foſſ. A. a. 10, 11, et 12. Dale's Pharm. p. 21. No. 12. | 

Marga fullonum ſaponacea, lamelloſa, Smectis, Creta fullonia, Steatites, ci- 
molia candida. Marga in bracteas dehiſcens Jonſtoni. Wallerius's Mineralogy, 
ſpecies 29. | 

2 fuſca mollis, que Cimolia purpuraſcens, Smectis et Terra Sapona- 
ria autborum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 49. N'. 2. 

The moſt common colour of the fullers earths is a greyiſh brown, but it 
greatly varies, and is alſo found from the pale greyiſh brown, to the duſky or 
near black, tho” ever with a caſt of a yellowiſh green. 

It is a hard denſe marle, moderately heavy, of a very compact and regular 
texture, of a rongh or dry appearance, tho* when cut or ſcraped, it is of a 
very ſmooth, unctuous, and gloſſy ſurface; it does not colour the hands, ad- 
heres but ſlightly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and is a little 
impure; in water it is immediately diffuſible, and falls into a fine ſoft 

wder. | | 
” the fire it acquires a yellowiſh brown colour, and a ſtoney hardneſs. 
There are many ſpecies of fullers earths mentioned by authors, but, by 
what I can find, this particular ſpecies of fullers earth is peculiar to this 
iſland. 

It is chiefly dug in the counties of Bedfordſhire, Surry, and Kent. 

In Bedfordfhire it is dug at Wavendon near Woburn, and the following ac- 
count of theſe pits by the Revd. Mr. B. Holloway, is inſerted in the Philoſo- 
ical tranſactions, No. 3 | | 

« From the ſurface, for about ſix yards depth, there are ſeveral layers of ſands, 
all reddiſh, but ſome lighter coloured than others, under which there is a thin 
ftratum of red ſand- ſtone, which they break through; and then for the depth 
of ſeven or eight yards more, there is ſand again, after that they come to the 
fullers earth; the upper layer of which, being about a foot deep, they call the 
cledge; and this is by the diggers thrown by as uſeleſs, by reaſon of its too 

eat mixture with the neighbouring ſand, which covers, and has inſinuated 
itſelf among it; after which they dig up the earth for uſe, to the depth of about 
eight feet more, the matter whereof is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral layers, there 
being commonly about a foot and a half between one horizontal fiſſure and 


another. Of theſe layers of fullers earth, the upper half, where the earth 
4 | breaks 
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breaks itſelf; is tinged red; as it ſeems by the running of the water, from the 
fandy ſtrata above; and this part they call the crop; betwixt which and the 
cledge abovementioned, is a thin layer of matter not an inch in depth, in 
taſte, colour, and conſiſtency, not unlike to Terra Japonica. The lower half 
of the fullers earth they call the wall earth; this is untinged with that red 
abovementioned, and ſeems to be the more pure and fitter for fulling; and 
underneath all is a ſtratum of white rough ſtone, of about two foot thick, 
which if they dig through, as they very ſeldom do, they find ſand again, and 
then is an end of their works. e gl 

One thing is obſervable in the ſite of this earth, which is, that it ſeems to 
have every where a pretty 5 par horizontal level; becauſe they ſay, that 
when the ſand ridges at the ſurface are higher, the fullers earth lies proportio- 
nably deeper. | | | ME 

The perpendicular fiſſures are frequent, and the earth in the ſtrata, beſides 
its apparent diſtinction into layers, like all other kinds of matter, by reaſon 
of its peculiar unctuouſneſs, or the running of the adjacent ſand imperceptibly 
among it, breaks itſelf into pieces of all angles and ſi zes. 

In Surry it is dug at Reygate, Nutfield, and the other adjacent places, in a 
ſpace of ground of ſome miles extent, the ſoil of which is ſandy; the pits are 
dug like wells; the ſtrata, according to my obſervations, are as follow; the ſoil is 
ſandy, and about five feet deep, under that lies a ſtratum of a coarſe ſand-ſtone, 
in large flattiſh maſſes, and is_ about four feet thick ; then the ſtratum of 
fullers earth, which commonly is about twenty ſeven feet thick. This marle 
does not conſtitute a ſolid ſtratum as moſt other earths, but is always 
found in rude irregular maſſes of various ſizes; the ſtratum appeared of many 
colours, as ruſty on the ſurface in ſome places, greeniſh_and yellowiſh in 
others, all very irregular, ſometimes greatly diſtant, in other places joining 
in the ſame maſs of fullers earth. The ruſt coloured ſpaces are cauſed by a 
harſh ochreous ſubſtance of that colour, which is found mixed with the earth; 
I could not obſerve any foffils either native or extraneous lodged in the ſtra- 
tum of the fullers earth, except a fine ponderous cryſtalline ſpar hereafter to be 
deſcribed, and the diggers alben me, no other kind of foſſil is ever found in 
theſe pits. 18 

The above deſcribed diſpoſition of ſtrata, is obſerved in all this extent of 
ground ; however, in ſome places the ſand ſtone forms a thicker ſtratum, ſo 
as to be ſometimes about ten feet thick, and conſequently the ſtratum of ful- 
lers earth lies deeper. 3 6 | 

In Kent it is dug at Detling, two miles beyond Maidſtone : Dr. Woodward 
gives us the following account of the ſtrata of theſe pits, viz. the ſoil is a 
common vegetable mould, about two feet thick, under it lies a ſtratum of loam, 
abounding with ſand twenty five feet thick; in this loam a great variety of 
ſhells is found, then a ſtratum of a fullers earth of a dark grey colour, ap- 
proaching to black, about five feet thick, under which lies another fullers earth, 
the ſtratum whereof is about a foot thick; in the ſtrata of fullers earth, they 
likewiſe ſometimes find the ſame kinds of ſhells as are found in the loam, but 
they are generally much rotted and decayed. The Dr. further obſerves, that the 
workmen fink for fullers earth in ſeveral places in the ground all round, god i 
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the ſtrata of mould, foam, and fullers earths, every where lying in the ſame 


order, and of much the ſame dimenſions with thoſe ſet forth above. 

The uſe of fullers earth in medicine, taken internally, ſays Dale, is hardly 
any, externally it dries and is aſtringent. 77 

The uſes of it for the woollen manufactory are ſo great, that I cannot give 
my reader a better idea of them, than in tranſcribing what that great naturaliſt 
Dr. Woodward has wrote on this ſubject. Fullers earth, ſays the Doctor, is 
a thing ot great fervice and importance; one main property of it is to 
imbibe oil, greaſe, and other like unctuous matter; it is that property 
that renders this earth ſo uſeful in the cleanſing woollen cloth. Every body 
converſant in-rural affairs, muſt needs know how frequently tar is of neceſſity 
employed, as alſo greaſe and tallow, in the external affections and diſeaſes 
of ſheep; and beſides; their wool cannot be worked, ſpun, or wove into cloth, 
unleſs it be well oiled and greaſed; all which unctuous matter muſt be taken 
forth again out of the cloth before it can be worn; nor is any thing yet known 
ſo ſerviceable to that purpoſe as this earth; and as the fullers earth of En- 
gland is got in great plenty, ſo it very much exceeds any yet diſcovered 
abroad in goodneſs, which indeed is one great reaſon, why the Engliſh ſur- 
paſs all other nations in the woollen manufacture; and to preſerve the benefit 
of this to the country, and ſecure. it from the uſurpation of foreigners, the 
exportation of Engliſh tullers earth is ſtrictly prohibited by act of parliament.“ 


big ibi II. Marga fullonica altera. 


This is a denſe clayey marle, rather of 2 lighter colour than the common 
fullegg earth, with yellow veins and ſpots of an earthy matter; it is of a regu- 
lar 


gl 
U 


ure, heavy, moderately hard, of a ſmooth ſurface, and cuts or ſcrapes 
and unctuous; it does not colour the hands, does not adhere to the 
4 melts pretty freely in the mouth, and leaves ſome grittineſs; in 


W is.difficultly  diffuſible, and falls into pieces, which are very viſeid. 

Ia the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, and an aſhen colour, 0 

This earth has lately been diſcovered in Hampſhire and Wiltſhire, and is 
now greatly uſed at Saliſbury in the woollen manufactory, as a fullers earth. 


d >nole HI. Marga cinereo-fuſca. 

A denſe clayey marle, of a deep aſhen brown colour, of a ſmooth ſurface, but 
not in the leaſt unctuous or gloſſy, heavy and heard, of a pretty compact and 
firm texture, and glittering with exceeding ſmall ſilvery ſpangles; it does 
not colour the hands, does not adheres to the tongue, melts readily in the 
mouth, and is extremely impure or full of grittineſs; in water it raiſes an 
ebullition, and ſoon falls into a viſcid powder. 

In the fire it acquires a ſtoney hardneſs, and a pale red colour. 

It has not as yet been put to any uſe. 

The high cliffs on the back of the iſland of Sheppey in Kent, are com- 
poſed of this marle, and in this earth the ſelenitæ, pyrite, ſeptariæ, and _ 
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follls both native and extraneous, for which this iſland is famed, are found 
ge , ; 4 Za > 


| IV. Marga fuſca friabilis. 


Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 48. No. 1. 1 0 ki 

This is a looſe, light, and crumbly marle, of a pale brown colour, and is 
ſometimes, tho? ſeldom, variegated with grey or black; it is of a rough, dry, 
and duſty ſurface, and colours the hands; it adheres: very firmly to the 
tongue, melts freely in the mouth, but leaves a conſiderable grittineſs; in 
water it raiſes a great ebullition, and a loud hiſſing, and immediately falls into 
a ſoft powder. 11 7 ' 

In the fire it burns to a pale red, and acquires a little hardneſs. 

It is dug in Suſſex, and makes a fine rich manure for graſs land. 


V. Marga indurata viridi-fuſca. 


This is an indurated marle, of a duſky brown colour, with a very ſtrong 
caſt of duſky green, moderately heavy, of a firm, cloſe, even, and regular tex- 
ture, of a ſmooth, unctuous, and ſlightly gloſſy ſurface; it does not colour the 
hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is quite pure, 
and in water is ſoon diffuſible. | 

In the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, and a pale reddiſh brown 
colour. | 


Ir is a fine ſpecies of fullers earth. 


VI. Marga indurata luteo- fuſca. 


This is an indurated marle, of a ſtrong yellowiſh brown colour, moderately 
heavy, of a firm, cloſe, even, and regular texture, of a ſmooth, unctuous, and 
lofty ſurface z it does not colour the s, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts 
_ in the mouth, and is quite pure or free from grittineſs in water it is ſoon 
diffuſible. h 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a coffee colour. 

This earth is found in quantities, lying in ſtreaks or ſmall veins, along with 
veins of a poor iron ore, in a ſandy foil, in the ſides of a hollow way at Boſſ- 
bridge, near Godalmin in Surry. 

It has not as yet been put to any uſe, but as it is fo fine a ſpecies of fullers 
earth, it greatly deſerves to be carefully fought after. 2 
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Ser. VI. The blue Murli. 
_ M Mu . I. 
| Marks which are not aed upon by acids. 
I. Margs be | 


TARGA prgillaceas fſubcerules. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 44. N'. r. 
| This 7 of a pale blueiſſi colour, generally veined or ſpotted 
with red, heavy, of a denſe hard texture, and of a rough unequal: ſurface; it 
does not colour the hands, ſcarce at all adheres to the tongue, melts freely in 
the mouth, and is impure z in water it is immediately diffuſible, and ſoon falls 
into a fine powder, 

— the fire, it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and burns to a brown 
colour. 

It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, and is uſed for manure, 


II. Marga cærulea altera. 


= > * duriſſima, que Marga Columbina Plinii. Hill's hiſt. 
ON. p. 45. N. 3. 

This on IO. heavy marle, of an aſhen blue colour, of a firm laminated 
texture, of a rough unequal ſurface, and does not colour the hands; it ad- 
heres ſlightly to the tongue, melts difficultly in the mouth, and is very impure z 
in water it is ſoon diffuſible. 

In the fire, it acquires a dull duſky red colour, but no additional hardneſs, 

It is dug in many parts of this kingdom, and is uſed for manure. 

Hill determines this marle to be the columbina of Pliny, I. xvii. c. 8. but 
upon what foundation he can do fo, is to me unknown, ſince Pliny men- 
tions not the colour of his Marga columbina; and beſides the ſhort deſcrip- 
tion he gives of it is equally applicable to ſome other marles, as well as 
to this ſpecies. | 


Sect, VII. My MB. I. 
Marles which are not acted upon by acids. 
I. Marga indurata virideſcens. 


HIS is a fine pure indurated marle, of a pale greyiſh green colour, 

or exactly of that colour which melted fat or tallow takes, when dropt 

on a piece of braſs, the which ſubſtance it alſo reſembles in ſeveral other reſpects, 
of a cloſe, even, and regular texture, heavy, of a ſmooth, unctuous, and gloſſy 
| L ſurface, 
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ſurſace; it does not colour the hands, ſlightly adheres to the tongue, melts 
readily in the mouth, and is quite ſoft and pet in water it immediately 
ſwells and falls to pieces. 

Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs and a pale white colour. 

I received this marle, which; is as fine a fullers earth as ever I ſaw, from 
Turkey, and was ehe it is uſed i in their baths, and i is held by them in 
great eſteem, "a 

I do not doubt this is "the 3 of fullers 8 exhibited by Woodward, 
Car. L. a. 15. and which he deſcribes to be grey with a caſt of green, ſmooth, 
unctuous, detergent, and abſorbent, and, indeed, ſays the Doctor, one of the fineſt 
fullers earths Lever ſfaw': It is dug in great quantities near Caffa, a | 
cityqm the leſſer Tartary, and the mant and Tartars ct it Ca ace, and 
ne 3 et 
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SERIES I. 


CHAP. II. | 
Earths of a looſer texture, and which to the touch are dry, harſh, aud rough. 


Gznrnu s I. 


Earths generally hard and dry, harſh and rough to the touch, and readily 
OO d NT aa iffuſible in water. 
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a'2 * , Chalks which art not afted upon by acids, * 


1 10 


I. Creta rigra. 


RET A wigra dura. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 8. No. 12. 

Creta nigra fabrilis. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 2. p. 14. 
This is a chalk of a fine black colour, of a hard compact regular texture, 
and of a laminated ſtructure, it ly breaking horizontally ; it is not dry 
or harſh to the touch, but is rather lightly — it colours the hands, and 
freely marks on paper; it does not adhere to the tongue, melts difficultly in 
the mouth, and is quite free from grittineſs; in water it is difficultly 
diffuſible. | | $3 

Burnt, it acquires a white colour, and becomes friable. 

It is found ſometimes in the Derbyſhire and Flintſhire coal pits; it general- 
ly forms a ſtratum about two and twenty yards deep, and three yards above 
the coal. I have chiefly met with it in the collieries at Shipley near Derby, 
where great numbers of ſmall auneite are generally found lodged in it; the 
colliers there call it black ſhale, In the Flintſhire coal-pits, it alſo lies juſt 
over the coal. at 114 25me) #4 | | v3 

There are pits of this chalk at Miegbecke or Krietbecke, and Eſſen, near 
Oſnabrug in the circle of Weſtphalia z the inhabitants dig great quantities of 
it, which they carry for ſale to Holland; and it is alſo greatly uſed by them 
for ſeveral- mechanical purpoſes, Put 2193 ten 

I have likewiſe received it from the mines of Clauſthall, in the electorate of 
Hanover. 
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S cr. I. The White CHALKs. 
M . 5. I. 
Chpalts which are not ated upon by acids. 
I. Creta, Tripela alba difta. 


7 OODW. Cat. I. a. 41. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 10. P. 89. 
* Tripela albiſſima, que Creta argentaria antiquorum. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. 
67. ". x. | Mete tipo at 
* This is of a white colour, of a looſe friable texture, light, moderately 
hard, and of a harſh rough duſty ſurface; it ſlightly colours the hands, ad- 
heres to the tongue, breaks immediately in the mouth, into a coarſe and very 
hard powder; thrown into water, it makes a flight ebullition, and after ſome 
time falls into powder. 

In the fire it acquires ſome hardneſs, without any change of colour. 

It is dug at Scheubenberg in Saxony, at 2 in the duchy of 
Schwartzburg, and on Mount Wurmberg on the Blockſberg, or Mons 
Bructerus in the duchy of Brunſwick. 54 

The ſpecimen Dr. Woodward exhibits, he received from France. 

Smith, in his civil and natural hiſtory of the county of Cork, in Ireland, 
Vol. ii. p. 383. exhibits a variety of this Tripoli, which, he ſays, is vulgarly 
called free ſtone; it is dug at Glenafouky, north of Cork, and is greatly uſed 
at Cork; this variety on burning grows harder, and acquires a reddi caſt 
on the ſurface. | | in 

Hill erroneouſly affirms, this Tripoli to be the Creta argentaria of the an- 
cients; with what reaſon he can aſſert ſuch an error, will fully be ſet forth. in 
the deſcription of common chalk. | uf 


II. Creta albiſima. „ lt 


A very elegant and fine chalk, of a reſplendent and beautiful ſnow white 
colour, moderately hard and heavy, of a cloſe, compact, regular, and fine tex- 
ture, not of a harſh and duſty ſurface, but ſomewhat ſmooth; it colours the 
hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is quite 
pure. In water it raiſes. a great ebullition, and immediately breaks into a 
very fine powder. lat 105 F119 

Burnt, it becomes friable, but ſuffers no change of colou. 

It is ſaid to be dug in ſome parts of Germany, as alſo in America. 
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M E 1 qo 1. 
Alkaline Chalks, 
* III. Creta 4 


IOSC. Galen I. iv. Simpl. Avicenna l. ii. tract. 2. c. 425; Aldrov. Muſ. 

Met. p. 241. Worm. Muſ. p. 3. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 19. Merret's 

n. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 218. Charlt. * Foſſ. p. 218. N'. 2. oodw. Cat. A. 
* Dale's Pharm. p. 24. No. 1 

Creta argentaria. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. l. xvii. c. 8. et. I. xxxv. c. 17. 

Creta ſubrupeſtris — Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 206. No. 1 1 

Creta cobærens ſalida, Creta argentaria. Wallerius's Mineralogy, ſpecies 8. 

Marga ſiccior et pulverulenta, alba, Creta dicta. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 43. No. 10. 

Of a white colour, of a cloſe compact ſolid texture, of a very harſh duſty 
ſurface, moderately hard and heavy ; it greatly colours the hands, adheres to 
the tongue, and melts lowly in the mouth; in water it raiſes an ebullition, and 
diffuſes ſlowly into a fine ey | 

It burns 0 lime. 

It derives its name from the iſland of Crete, now called Candia, where ths 
beſt was formerly found; it is now found in the archbiſhoprick of Cologn'in 
— in Denmark, and in France, but in the guy quantity in this 
The chalk is found i in tage ſtrata chiefly in the ſouth eaſt part of this iſland ; 
and if a ſtreight line was drawn on a map from Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire, to the 
coaſt of Norfolk, it would almoſt intirely include the chalky ſtrata of this iſland, 
for no quanti of chalk is dug beyond that line. 

The uſes of chalk are many in medicine; it is a moſt noble abſorbent, and 
moſt powerfully corrects and ſubdues acrid humours in the ſtomach; temper- 
ing and allaying the emotions and ebullitions of them; this property is what 
renders it ſo ſerviceable in that diforder called improperly the cardialgia or 
heart burn; it is alfo of great relief in the cure of diarrhœas or fluxesy and in 
the London dif nſatory it gives name to a Julep, which is preſcribed in caſes 
abovementioned. 

It is uſed externally to dry up ulcers, wetnds, &c. fays Dale. 

The Magnes aeris, of which fee Frid. Hoffm. in Obſ. Phyſ. Chym. Select. J. 
ni. p. 178. is a preparation of chalk with ſpirit of wine. 

Its mechanical uſes are many. It is laid on lands, both native, and 
burnt into lime. The uſe of lime in building is well known, nor is it 
entirely rejected in phyſical uſes. The other mechanical uſes of chalk for 
cleanſing metals, &c. need no recital; it is alſo uſed in the baking of ſugars, and 
chalk. © glaſs; and beer ſoured by the weather, is again recovered with 

In chemiſtry it is the baſis of the ſolid hermetic phoſphorus, firſt made by 
Mr. Baldwin, a German lawyer; who, tho' he wrote a particular treatiſe on it, 
yet gave no directions for the making of it, nor doth he ſo much as mention 


the materials. Dr. Francis Slare, however, afterwards made it, and preſented it 
2 to 
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to the Royal Society in 1679. The proceſs, as imparted by the Doctor, to the 
i 


Royal Society, which is pu 
is as follows. 

Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it. Put inte 
a pint or half a pint of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, cochleatim, as much hereof as 
will ſerve well to ſatiate it, i. e. A EY 1es ſweetiſh, and makes no effer- 
deſcence upon the injection of the chalk. "Then dilute this liquor with fair 
water, faltre it through a paper, and ſo evaporate it in a large glaſs; or glaze 
veſſel, or good Feſian crucible to a dry ſalt. The preparation whereo oy | 
be performed in four hous .. Ax nt 

The main buſineſs lies in the good enchirgis; about which theſe ſeveral 
directions mult be carefully obſerve . 

Firſt you muſt prepare à veſſel of clay, ſomewhat like'a. ſhallow-coffee diſb, 
of three, four, or ſive inches in diameter, and an inch in depth, very well 
baked and nealed. Then place it under a muffle, after the manner of a refining 
furnace, in the place where the cuppels uſually ſtand: and ſo make it red hot. 
Then put the prepared ſalt into it, by little and little, not above one and a 
half or two drachms at a time. Keep the fire to that degree, which will ſuffice 
to make the ſalt boil in the diſh, ſo as to ſpread itſelf every way, and creep up 
the ſides of it. Before the /a/t, laſt put in, be conſumed, be ſute always to 
be ready, to make a new addition, otherwiſe your labour ſo far is loſt, and 
you muſt begin again. When five or ſix drachms are fumed away, take the 
diſh nimbly out of the fire, ſo ſoon as the ſalt laſt put in is dry. If you have 
wrought well, what remains in the diſh will be yellowiſh in ſome parts, and 
every yellow, part will ſhine. +: Secure this matter-fromi the air, by fitting and 


ſhed by Dr. Grew in his Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 353. 


7 


cementing a glaſs to it, otherwiſe it will loſe its property in one week. 
This phoſphorus being expoſed for about halt a minute to the fun, or only 
to day light, or to a bright fire or candle, will ſnine in the dark for ſome 
mmu tees is 1 $i | 8 n es . 
Mr. Haac, continues Dr. Grew, hath frequently repeated the following ex- 
periments: on this phoſphorus; if it be expoſed to the morning light, a little 
before ſun riſing, it preſents a bright roſy hue. As the ſun approaches the 
meridian, it advances to a higher and more fiery complexion, like that of 
a red hot iron. A little after ſun ſet, it declines to a pale wan colour, like 
chalk, or rather mother of pearl. | 
Expoſed to the light of a candle, or flaming faggot, it receives a pale lu- 
minous colour, as from the ſun towards ſetting. - But being expoſed for a 
conſiderable time to the moſt clear moonſhine, he could not perceive it to 
become luminous in the leaſt, WIS 
lt hath been kept in the vacuum of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, called from 
him the Vacuum Boyleanum, for above four or five months, without any dimi- 
nution of its ſhining property. io | | 
As to the cauſe of this ſtrange phenomenon, Dr. Slare offers his thoughts to 
this effect. Two queſtions, ſays the Doctor, may ariſe : What it is in this mix- 
ture that yields the light? And how it doth it? As to the firſt, I take it to be 
the pure fiery. part of the /prrit of nitre, embraced by the chalt. For that the 
reſt is weak and phlegmatic; as appears, if it be diſtilled. Alſo, that about 
the end of the operation, a black fume begins to riſe and fly away. That 
| 4 : ; 
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if by ' continuing the diſh. too long in the fire, you drive all the nitrous parts 
away, the chalk which ſtays behind will not be luminous. Or if the matter 
duly. prepared, be expoſed to the air, and thereby preyed upon, the ſame 
effect will follow. ten de une W n ee Vase 
- As to the ſecond, I ſuppoſe, that it ſhines not by imbibition of light, but 
by impreſſion from it, from whence proceeds a motion therein productive 
of light. eite | i e et HO nn: 

| "Dr. Grew then adds his own conjectures of the ſubject and cauſe of light in 
this phoſpborus. What it is Which gives the light, ſays the Doctor, it ſeems 
hard to ſay, whether it he the cretaceous ſalt, the nitrous ſalt, or ſome igneous 
particles incorporated with them in. the operation? ' 0 7 | 

As to the queſtion, how theſe particles give light, I am inclined to believe, 
all the three bodies abovementioned, ſerve together to compoſe an apt recipi- 
ent of light. That, as in the mixture of ſu/pbur and water, ſulphureous ſalts, 
of affinity with both, are uſed as a medium: fo here, the <reraceous parts 
ſerve any Shrines auch and the nitrous, to fix the igneous, being of a mid- 
dle nature, and readily. incorporated with them both. And being in this 
union expoſed to the fun, beams, or other light, the ignegdus parts ſerve, for 
ſome time, to retain a certain portion of ſuch as are luminous, or to give, 
as I may ſay, a degree of fixation to theſe alſo: and that therefore this mix- 
ture is kindled or made to ſhine, by putting it into the light, as a ſtick is 
made to burn, by putting it into the fire. '* 

Moſt of the . who have written on foſſils, have been very aſſidu- 
ous in making the creta argentaria of the ancients, a different ſpecies from 
our common 'thalk. Hill has even been pleaſed to make a tripela of it: this er- 
ror, however, is but one of very many inſtances, / that might be alledged of 
this gentleman's inadvertence and precipitancy: for, on duly conſidering what 
Pliny has expreſsly ſaid, we can find no reaſon to conclude the Cyeta argen- 
taria any other the common Chalk. Pliny l. xxxv c. 17. begins the 
chapter with informing us, there were many kinds of chalks, Crate ptura ge- 
nera ; he then proceeds to his account of them, as the Cimoliæ, the Theſſahca, 


the Sarda, the Umbrica, and the gypſum tymphaicuni, he continues, alla creta ar- 


gentaria appellant, nitorem argenteum reddens; but in l. xvii. c. 8. he is quite 
clear; where, talking of manures for lands, Alterum genus, ſays that author, 
albæ crete, argentaria gt. Petitur ex alto in centenos pedes actis plerumque pu- 

teis, ore anguſtatis : intus ut in metallis ſpatiante vena: hac maxime Britannia 
atitur. Pliny's deſcription of the manner of digging the creta argentaria; is 
ſo accurate, and ſo exactly correſponds with the ancient way of digging chalk. 
in this iſland, and which is ſtill continued in ſome few places, that it is a 

pity an author ſhould take upon him to clear up the writings of the ancients, 
who has not duly informed himſelf of che common things of kinioi country: 
in ſome places on the downs; of Sutry, as alſo in Hertfordſhire and Bucking-- 
hamſhire, they ſtill dig chalk in the exact manner Pliny has deſeribed; they dig 
pits like wells, and at the bottom of the well they cut the chalk (which they 

draw up with buckets) in an arched way, about ſixty feet long, and forty feet 
high, which when done they ceaſe working in that pit or well, and dig ano- 
ther. Theſe remarks, I doubt not, fully prov the creta argentaria of the an- 
cients, to be our nrfach Bolt | ö f 

11 3 Errors - 
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Errors in natural hiſtory are eaſily P „Dr. Meara, in Childrey's Bri- 
rannia Baconica, p. 40. having found ſome unſlaked lime on Lanſdown near 
Bath, which he did not know to be lime, he called it a chalk as white as ſnow, 
which, being taſted, was attended with a biting and heat in the mouth, and being 
Put into cold water, raiſed an ebullition and beat like quick lime: he even took 
it to be the cauſe of the heat of the water of the Baths. This error, tho? it is 
taken notice of, and is fully refuted by Dr. Woodward, Cat. of Foſſ. p. 242. 
r 2, yet has ſtil} unfortunately prevailed ; for Dr. Bruckman, a German author 
of note, in his Magn. Dei in locis Subterraneis, vol. ii. p. 17. and Wallerius, 
a learned and famed Swediſh author, in his Mineralogy, TI 9. bave madea 
| ſpecies of chalk from this *unſlaked lime, by an. lame of Seta aus frigide 
efferveſcens, Creta Balnei Bathenfis. + 

Henckel, in his treatiſe De Lapidum re 48 alſo hang other naturaliſts, 
advance, that chalk is a primitive earth, and naturally ſuch from. the begin- 
ing. Neumann, in his Prelefiones Chynice, on the contrary, aſſerts, that chalk 
is only a decompoſition of the flint, which being reduced by ſubterranean and 
other vapours into a ſandy ſubſtance, chalk is produced from it. Wallerius, 
however, abides by neither of theſe authors — ee chat yy theſe 
ſyſtems may be reaſonably rer ei 11! 


* Ts 227, 5 {, _—__ 
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w. o alt Bala. 


A very fine kind of chalk, of a dull white colour, * moderiecty bh 
of a compact ſolid and regular texture; it colours tlie hands, adheres ſlightly 
to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is quite pure and free from 

ittineſs; in water it raiſes an ebullition with ſome bifüng. and e 
falls into a fine powder. 

In the fire it acquires ſome hardneſs, but ſuffers little change of colour. P 

This chalk is dug in the duchy of Mantua in Italy. x 

It is greatly uſed by painters; at Rome it is 3 called bee, but i in the 
Mantuan territories it is called b:ancheito di n 


V. Creta alba, Calx nativa ditta. 
Gypſum gagkecies 7 tympbaicum. Hill's 's Theophr, p · 149. Pliny hf Nr 


I. xxxvi. c. 17. 

Calr nativa. Woodw. Cat. A. a. 40. 

Creta pulverulenta humacea, alba, vel cinerea. Calx nativa, Woodward.” 7 erre 
aceldema Nieremberg. Wallerius Mineralogy, ſpecies 13. | 

Marga fungoſa, candida, durior, altalina, que calx e quorundam m Ohr | 
tymphacium Theopbraſti. Hill's hiſt. F off. p. 42. N'. 8. 

This is a dry harſh coarſe earth, of a dull bim colour, with a yellowith 
caſt, and of a looſe or not very compact texture; it adheres firmly to the 
tongue, does not colour the hands, melts ſlowly in the mouth, and is impure; 
in water it raiſes a conſiderable ebullition and _ n_ makes an excellent 


Ene or cement without previous burning. 159.26. 3. end * 


„ Y! oros s Tt by 
In the fire it acquires a white colour, without any additional hardneſs. 

Theophraſtus and Pliny inform us, this earth was anciently eſteemed for 
the 5 of cloths, but at preſent I do not know that it is put to 
any uſe. True. [$i | 

1 is found in ſome parts of this iſland. Mr. Morton ſent it to Dr. Wood- 
ward, from Clipſton quarry in Northamptonſhire ; and Hill aſſerts, he has 
found it in Mr. Allen's quarries near Bath, and alſo near Goodwood in 
Suſſex. f | | 

Wallerius makes two varieties of this chalk, which he ſynonyms, Calx-na- 
tiva humo mixta, as 2 mixed with other earthy parts, and Calx na- 
tiva aquis ſupernatans, vel mixta. Flos calcis. Kundman. Cremor thermis ſu- 
pernatans. Hoffman. which, ſays he, is always found with mineral waters, either 
floating on them, or mixed with them. | of j 

The ſaid author further obſerves, that if what Nieremberg relates of his 
Terra aceldema be true, viz. that if a dead body be laid in it, it will be con- 
ſumed in four and twenty hours, it muſt neceſſarily be a calcareous earth of 
this ſpecies, ſince no other genus of earths, but the calcareous, are capable to 
produce ſuch a phænomenon. e 

Leopold, Epiſt. de Itin. ſuo Suecico, p. 100. mentions a Terre alba ffoe Creta 
arenearum impatiens, aliis calx nativa didta, found at Oerberg near Vaditen, 
ha of Oſtro Gothia in Sweden, which may likely be of this ſpecies of 
chalk. 5 | 
* 


VI. Creta albeſcens, T, re Melitenſss difta. 


Terra Meliten/is, Terra di Malta, Gratia Sancti Pauli, Pietra di 8. Paolo, Mag- 
nes albus. Matthiol. in Dioſc. I. vi. c. 40. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 253. Imperat. 
Hiſt, Nat. I. v. c. 37, Calceol. Muſ. p. 130. Worm. Muſ. p. 6. Th. Barthol. 
Cent. vi. Hiſt. Anat. p. 196. et Epik. Med. Cent. i. Ep. 53. p. 223. Kircher 
Mund. Subt. 1. vii. p. 359. P. Boccone Muſ. di Fiſ. e di Eſperienze Offery. vii. 
p. 53. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. 2 347. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 222. Ray's Travels, 
vol. i. p. 262. Ol. Jacob. Muſ. Reg. Dan. p. 39. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 

No. 14. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 17. Kundm. Promp. p. 296. No. 8. a. 20. et 
ar. Nat. et Art. Sect. i. Art. 30. p. 243. Valent. Muſ. Muſeor. p. 2. et Au- 
rifod. Med. p. 2. Dale's Pharm. p. 24. Ne. 2. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ni. 
Ep. 7. p. 51. | 
_ Mar a 1 * levis albeſcens, que Terra Melitenſis aut horum. Hill's hiſt. 
off. p. 37. Ne. 2. 5 | ; 

This i of a dull white colour, inclining to that of mortar, light, of a looſe 
friable texture, and harſh, dry, and rough to the touch; it ſlightly colours the 
hands, it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, is ſlightly 
aſtringent to the taſte, and ſomewhat impure; thrown into water, it raules a 
ſight ebullition, and ſoon falls into a fine powder. N 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a pale aſhen colour. 

It is found in great plenty in the iſland of Malta, in a grotto nigh La 
Citta Vecchia, and is by the inhabitants vulgarly called Gratia di S. Paolo. 

It is an alexipharmic, an aſtringent, and a powerful alcaline abſorbent; the 
uſe of it is extolled in peſtilential and malignant fevers, and in all other diſ- 
| ; M tempers 
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tempers proceeding from the acids; it is alſo eſteemed as a remedy againſt the 
bites of venomous animals, which virtue is ſuperſtitiouſly believed to have been 
granted it by St. Paul, when he was ſhipwrecked on this iſland, at the ſame 
time that he deprived the venomous animals of the iſland of their poiſon, 
Wormius has given himſelf the trouble to tranſcribe! a printed Italian account 
of this its ſanctified virtues, while Matthiolus, on the contrary, has gone ſo far 
as to deny it any miraculous virtue at all. 

The inhabitants make it up into ſmall cakes, which they ſtamp with above 
fifteen-different impreſſions of ſaints, eſpecially St. Paul. 


* 
Vll. Crets fungoſe a biſina, Agaricus mineralis, ot Lac Lune dna. 


Steinomarga /. 233 Agarirus mineralis ſ. ſaxatilis, ſ. fungus Petræus, et 
Lac Lune. Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. I. ii. p. 578. Geſner de fig. Lap. p. 30. 
Imperat. hiſt. Nat. 1. v. c. 41. Schwenckf. Cat. Foſſ. Sileſ. p. 384. orm. 
Muſ. p. 3. Boet. de Boot, de Lap. l. ii. c. 299. Plott's Nat. hiſt, Oxfordſ. 
c. 3. P- 60. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 347. Joh. Dan. Major. Dif. de Lacte 
Lunæ. Wagner hiſt. Nat. Helv. p. 340. Konig. Regn. Min. Sect. iv. P. iii. 
3 395: J. J. Scheuchzer's hiſt. Nat. Helvetiæ, P. ii. p. 183. et P. vi. p. 107. 
J. Iter. Alp. 4. anno 1705. Valent. Muſ. Muſeor. P. ii. p. 4. c. 1.4 4. 
et Aurif. Med. p. 3. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 4. No. 20. et Cat. A. a. 62. 
Cat. I. a. 49. et. Cat. L. a. 28. et. 29. Langius's hiſt. Lap. fig. Helvetiz, p. 6. 
Bayer Oryctogr. Norica, p. 17. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 10. 
Lac Lune vel Agaricus terreftris, froe ſaxatilis, nonnullis Terra Samia. Mer- 
cat; Met. Vat. p. 9... EF ! 
Terra farinacea, agaricus Petræus, Morochtus. Muſ. Richt. p. 144. 
Morochtus. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 222. 
Marga ſ. Farina mineralis. Kundm. Prompt. p. 302. No. 126. Bruckm. Epiſt. 
Itin. Cent. i. Ep. 13. | | * ä v 1.462 bnuut/ 
Marga argillacea albida.. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat: p. 204. N'. J. | 
Marga fungoſa friabilis albiſſima levis, Agaricus mineralis, et Creta Seleneuſiaca 
dicta. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ p. 40. No. 6. | 4 | 
Creta friabiliſima, leviſſima, non cobærens; Lac Lune, Agaricus mineralis. 
Wallerius's Mineralogy, ſpecies xi. hit Lang Le th 
This chalk is found of different degrees of purity and colour: it never con- 


ſtitutes a ſtratum in the earth, but is found adhering to the roofs and walls 


of grottoes or caverns, and lodged in the fiſſures of ſtrata of ſtone, ſome- 
times in form of a farinaceous powder, ſometimes concreted into maſſes; 


- when quite pure, it is of a fine bright white colour, extremely light, of a looſe 


friable texture, and of a harſh, rough, and duſty ſurface; it colours the hands 
greatly, adheres to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is inſipid to the 
taſte, and leaves no grittineſs ; thrown into water, it raiſes an ebullition, and 
ſoon falls into a fine white powder. ö | 5115 45 56 hte tal 
The varieties of this chalk, as has been already obſerved, are many, owing ' 
to its greater or leſſer purity, and to the other mineral ſubſtances found ac- 
companying it; ſome varieties adhere not at all to the tongue, nor do they 


* 


texture, 


melt readily in the mouth, or in water; ſome are of a very looſe ſpongious 


- 
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texture, and' others of a ſmooth, even, and pretty compact texture; in like 
manner ſome are very pure and free from grittineſs, while ↄther varieties: 
which are generally mixed with ſparry matter, are extremely impure; their 
colours likewiſe vary much; I having obſerved of them from the cleareſt 

ighteſt white, to a very dull duſky white colour, like mortar. 

n-the fire it ſuffers no change. - - , Leitl! 1 0 

The Lac Lane is found in many parts of Europe; the moſt famous places 

are the Moon loch or cavern of the moon, (ſo denominated from the great 

uantity of this chalk, which in many places incruſts the roof and walls of 
this cavern a foot thick, on Mount Pilatus, or Frachmoendt, in the canton 
of Lucerne; alſo in a grotto at Stockhorn, in the canton of Bern; and in a 
cave on the high mountain Wallenſtock, in Switzerland, in ſeveral parts of 
Italy, in many caverns of Hungary, in Kaverſheim and Velden grotto's, near 
Nuremberg, and many other parts of Germany; and Wormius received this 
chalk from Norway, and the iſlands of Fero. 

It is alſo found in ſome parts of Aſia and America. | | 
In England we are not deſtitute of this earth, tho! it is not found in any 
conſiderable quantities; the quarries of Oxfordſhire afford it; and Dr. Wood- 
ward received it from the ſlate quarries at Colly Weſton, in Northamptonſhire ; 
the ſaid author further informs us, it is very trequently found in the fiffures af 
the ſtone, in great plenty, in the quarries about Sherborne in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, looſe, in the perpendicular fiſſures, along with the ſpar; and in many of 
the quarries of that county, of Northamptonſhire, and the neighbouring coun- 
ties. I have likewiſe found it, greatly mixed with ſpar, in ſmall quantities, in 
the coal pits of Leiceſterſhire and Derbyſhire.” | | 

Its uſes in medicine are many ; it is an'excellent abſorbent, and good in all 
diſeaſes proceeding from the acids; in hæmorrhages, in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, 
the gravel, malignant fevers, Cc. it has been uſed in the German practice 
with great ſucceſs, externally it is uſed for the drying of ulcers of all 
kinds. . 

By the light account which the ancients, viz. Dioſc. l. v. c. 175. Pliny I. 
xxxv. c. 16. et Galen |. ix. Simpl. have left us of their Terra Selenu/ia, it pro- 
bably was a earth of this ſpecies. | 2 | | 

Authors have deſcribed many earths which are only varieties of this ſpecies, 
by other names; theſe, therefore, ought to be ranged under this head; the 
chief of them areas follow : : Hh | | 

1. Thicatlalli ſ. Terra alba Mexicana. Hernandez Nova Plant. Animal. et 
Mineral. Mexicanorum Hiſt. I. x. c. 21. De Laet Indiæ Occident. Deſcr. J. v. 
c. 6. Franciſci Ind. Luſtgarten, p. 1160. Terra e lacu Mexicano nivea. Worm. 
Muſ. p. 4. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 218. No. 8. | b 

This earth is taken up in form of mud, from the lake of Mexico; they prepare 
it by burning, and then make it up into ſmall cakes; it is of a ſnow white 
colour, remarkably light, and colours the hands greatly; it has the ſame 
effects in medicine as ceruſs z is cold, dry, aſtringent, and alexipharmic; they 
alſo eſteem it a remedy againſt poiſons ; the Mexican women uſe it to give a 
ſmoothneſs to their hands, and alſo to poliſh filver. "OM 
2. Marga ſaxatilis Feroenſis, Worm. Muſ. p. 5. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 221. No. 3. 
This is white, light, friable, and aſtringent. 

8 M 2 3. Marga 
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3. Marga ſaxatalis Norwigica. Worm. Muſ. p. 5. Charlt. de Foff. p. 221, 
No 2. This — en — from the A. mines of Nidrofia fn Nor- 
way ; this is light, very fine and ſoft, but impure, and of a bright white co- 
lour, Wormius attributes to it the virtues of the white Samian earth. 

4. Terra Lemnia della Maiella in Abruzzo, Boccone Muſ. di Fiſica e di Eſper. 
Oſſ. ix. p. 61. This kind is found in the craggy parts of the rocks of the moun- 
tain of Maiella, in the province of Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples; 
there are ſome grotto's, in which great quantities of this earth is found; it is 
alſo found at la Taranta, a village on the caſt ſide of the mountain, in a place 
called Grotta Arcangela, or del Cavallero, and alſo nigh la Valle del Inferno: It 
is a very white, light, dry, ſpongious, alcaline earth, and adheres to the tongue ; 
the inhabitants eſteem it greatly, and uſe it with ſucceſs in bloody fluxes, and 

malignant fevers; they. make a liniment of this earth, with olive oil, to cure 
inflammations in the throat; and externally uſe it for the drying of wounds 
and ulcers. | | | | 

5G. Terra Lemnia di Mililli overo Stenomarga et Lac Lune, Boccone Muſ. di 
Fiſ. e di Eſper. Off. 10 p. 63. This is found on the mountain Hybla, three 
miles diſtant from the territory of Mililli in Sicily; it is a very white earth, 
and ſomewhat ponderous; it is more particularly got in the fiſſures of the 
walls (which are of the ſolid rock) of a F mary dedicated to St. Mauro, on that 
mountain. Boccone informs us not of its uſes or virtues. 

In ſome parts of Germany, when the common people firſt diſcovered this 
chalk, as it is ſometimes found alſo on the ſurſace of the earth, they ſuperſtitiouſly 
imagined it was a flour rained from heaven; they even went ſo far as to make 
bread of it, as it happened in Bohemia, and Miſnia, in 1590, in Thuringia in 
1597, and in Alſatia, and many other parts of Germany, in 162g ; but they 
ſoon learnt, at the expence of many of their lives, the dangerous conſequences 
of their ſuperſtition and ignorance, 


VIII. Creta arenacta Sicula, Terra di Baira dicta. 


Terra di Baira, Polvere del Chiaramonte, Elixir bezoar minerale Sicilianum. P. 
Boccone Muſ. di Fiſ. e di Eſper. Offerv. 7. p. 51. et Oſſerv. 12. Pp. 22. Ephem. 
Acad. Czſar. Leopold. Nat. Curioſ. Cent. in. et iv. Obſ. 175. Valentini in 
ſuis Acceſſ. Noviſſ. præmiſſis Aurif. Med. Wolkm. Süel. Subt. p. 276. 
Bruckm. Epift. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. xi. p. 93. a 

This earth is ſometimes found looſe, or in powder, and then exactly reſem- 
bles a fine white ſand; ſometimes concreted into maſſes, and reſembles a ſand- 
ſtone of a fine grit or grain; it is harſh, rough, and dry, of a compact texture, 
aad very weighty, it colours the hands greatly, does not melt freely in the 
mouth, is inſipid to the taſte, and very impure or gritty; in water, it raiſes 
a briſk ebullition, but diffuſes very flowly, and thrown on live coals it 
burns in ſmall azure flames like ſulphur. 1 

It ſuffers no change in the fire. 

It is found in the Mountain di Cane, in the territory of Miſilmeri, and in 
the territory of Baira near Palermo; in theſe places it is dug in large maſſes, 
like a ſand ſtone; but round about the city ol Monreale, it is found in r 

I | * on 
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on the ſurface of the earth, lying in narrow irregular fents or cracks, cauſed 
by the ſummer heats. 

Its uſes in medicine are greatly celebrated in the Neapolitan and Papal ter- 
ritories, and it is diſtributed by ſeveral of the convents'of thoſe kingdoms. To 
prepare it for the uſe, they pound the maſſes, and expoſe the powder to the ſun, 
to render it dryer, then having freed it from all its heterogeneous parts, they 
ſprinkle it with brandy. The Jeſuits of the Roman co diſtribute it at Pa- 
lermo, after they have prepared it in like manner with brandy, and ſome 
other minerals, and give it the name of Palvers del Fondacaro. 

Its other name of Polvere del Chiaramonte, it derived from its firſt inventor 
Claramontius, and who wrote a — treatiſe on this eartn. 

IL is uſed as a remedy againſt obſtructions, pains and weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, cholicks, gravel, and melancholy ; it is alſo found to be a good re- 
medy in fevers : Boccone uſed it likewiſe in ulcerous and gangrenous ſores, 
and found by experience that in ſuch ſores, whether infected by venom, or 


| cauſed by acrid humours, it was a noble remedy ; he allo found this carth to 


be diaphoretic and diuretic. ' | 


SEO r. III. The Afb and Grey Chalks. 
MEM B. I. | 0 
Chalks which are not afted upon by acids. 
I. Creta cinerea, 


RIPEL A cinerea. Kundm. Prompt. p. 303. No. 141. Bruckm. Epiſt. 
Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 10. p. 89. N'. 12. | 
Terra Melia. Dioſc. I. v. c. 180. Imperat. hiſt, Nat. I. iv. c. 17. et l. 
v. c. 21. 
Tripela albo cinerea, ponderoſa, durior, que Terra Melia Diaſcoridis. Hill's 
hiſt. Foſſ. p. 68. No. 4. | 
This chalk is of a light aſh colour, heavy and moderately hard, of a looſe; 
open, and ſpongy texture, of a harſh dry and duſty ſurface, but does not co- 
lour the hands; it adheres ſlightly to the tongue, and breaks freely in the 
mouth; in water it raiſes a briſk ebullition, but does not immediately break 
into powder, 
It never conſtitutes an entire ſtratum, but is found in the mines, in (mall 
maſſes, lodged in other ſtrata, | 
It ſuffers no change in the fire. | TY 
Dioſcorides aſcribes to his Terra Melia the taſte and virtues of alum, but in 
a remiſs degree; he alſo found it to be detergent, and good in leproſies. 
This 1 74 taſte aſcribed to it, made Agricola, de Nat. Foſſ. I. v. place it in 
the of aluminous foſſils ; however, tho? it is extremely probable this Tri- 


pela is the Malia of Dioſcorides, yet I never could find any pieces of it, which 


ſuch a ſtyptic taſte, 
It is found in many parts of Germany. 
Ser. 
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UBRICA fabrilis. Dioſc. l. v. c. 112. Pliny l. xxxv. c. 6. Galen l. ix. 
Simpl. et 1. i. de Antid. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 8. No. 2. Aldrov. Muſ. 
Met. p. 257. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. c. 4. et. I. v. c. 19. Calceol. Muſ. p. 
134. Worm. Muſ. p. 4. Merret's Pin. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 218. Charlt. 
Foſſ. p. 219. No. 3. Koenig. Regn. Min. Sect. iv. P. 3. c. iii. Kundm. Prompt. 
P. 302. Ne. 127. Bayer Oryct. Norica, p. 15. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 14. et p. 
23. = Helwigi diff. de Rubrica. Valent. Aurif. Med. p. 7. Dale's Pharm. 
P- 23. N'. g. * 
Rubrica duriuſcula; the harder ruddle, red chalk. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 
3. N'. 10. Cat. of Foſſ. I. a. 39. et. 40. 8 
| * 3 ochracea rubra, Rubrica fabrilis vulgo. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 
204. Ns. 2. N | | 
Ocbra rubra cretacea, Rubrica, Rubrica fabrilis, Ocbra rubra martialis. Wal- 
lerius's Mineralogy, Spec. 265. Ne. 4. © En | 
N argillacea indurata rubra, que Creta rubra authorum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. 
. 62. Nè. 12. ii .1 | | 
n Terra cretacea rubra. Muſ. Richt. p. 143. A | 
A very hard and heavy chalk, of a deep red colour, of a denſe, ſolid, com- 
pact, regular texture, of a ſmooth and ſomewhat unctuous ſurface ; it colours 
the hands exceeding much, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the 
mouth, is aſtringent, and quite pure or free from grit ; and difficultly breaks 
or moulders in water. | 3, * Bak 
Burnt, it, acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and aſſumes a darker colour. 

It is dug in moſt parts of Europe, as in Spain, in the iſland of Elba on 
the coaſts of Tuſcany, in Switzerland, in France, in Sweden, and in many 
ts of Germany ; but the greateſt quantity is brought us from Flanders, 

Our Engliſh authors alſo affirm it to be found in Herefordſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Hampſhire. | 
It is in great eſteem among artificers of many kinds; it makes excellent 
crayons for the painters uſes, but does not at all mix with oil, ſo as to be 
uſed in painting. 3 1 | 
In England it has not hitherto been uſed in medicine, but in Germany it 
is held in eſteem, and is greatly ufed in their practice, they reckon it as a 
kind of terrene bæmatites, and uſe it to the ſame purpoſes as the hæmatites in 
hemorrhages, dyſenteries, and other fluxes ; Bayer highly extols it both ſor in- 
ternal 'and external uſe, and informs us, that the 2 powder of Dr. 
Lehman, phyſician to the Elector of Saxony, was chiefly made of the 
ca. . | 


Dioſcorides 
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Dioſcorides likewiſe, informs us, it was reckoned to have the ſame virtues as 


Cs # , 


the Rubrica Hnopica, but in a leſs degrme. | 
The ancients got their Rubrica from Egypt, and other parts of Africa, and 
alſo from Spain. 2 "IS ' _ | cvs _ : \ . | = 
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Chalks which are not afted upon by acids. | __ 

I. Creta albo-flaveſcens. 


RIPEL A. Woodw. Cat. I. a. 43. et 44. Dale's Pharm. p. 23. No. 6. 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin, Cent. iii. Ep. 10. p. 89. N'. 8. 10. 13. 15, et 16. 
Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 20. Bayer's OryGtogr. Noricz Suppl. p. 43. 

Tripela albo-flaveſcens. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 67. No. 2. 

A light chalk, of a whitiſh yellow or very pale ſtraw colour, moderately 
hard, of a firm regular texture; of a harſh dry ſurface, and colours the hands; 
it does not adhere to the tongue, breaks pretty freely in the mouth, and is 
ſlowly diffuſible in water. | 

In the fire it acquires ſome hardneſs, and a pale roſy colour. 

It is found in Poland, in Bohemia, and in other parts of Germany, but 
particularly near Nuremberg, at the village Holzengell, in the principality of 
Sonderſhauſen, and on Mount Blockſberg, alſo in the iſland of Corſica, and 
near Venice. This kind is alſo found, according to Smith's Nat. and Civ. 
hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 383. at Arlow Moor, in the barony of 
—_— in that county, and is vulgarly called by the inhabitants yellow 
free-ſtone. 


It is uſed in cleaning metals, and by the lapidaries for poliſhing. 


* 
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SecT. VI. The Brown Chalks, 
MMB. I. 
Chalks which are not acted upon by acids. 
I. Creta fuſca Terra carioſa difta. 


ERRA carioſa, Rotten flone. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 3. Ne. 13. et 
Cat. of Foſſ. E. b. 5 
Tripela fuſca levis. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 69. No. 1. 
This is a very light chalk, of an aſhen brown colour, moderately hard, of 
a looſe but regular texture, of a harſh, dry, and duſty ſurface, and colours the 
hands; it does not adhere to the tongue, breaks freely in the mouth, and in 
water ſoon falls into powder, 


Burnt 


i 2 6 
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* Burnt, it acquires a deep aſh colour, without any additional hardneſs. © 

It is chiefly got in Derbyſhire, particularly on Bakewell moor, where it lies 
in detached pieces about a yard deep. SKIS, 

The rotten ftone exhibited by Woodw. Cat. A. a. 32. and his Terra na- 
tans from New England, Cat. L. a. 27. are only varieties of this ſpecies. 

Smith's Nat. and Civ. hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 382. informs 
us, varieties of this ſpecies are found near the Blue bell in the barony of Barry- 
more, in Glanmire river, in conſiderable plenty; and in great plenty in the 
river Lee, near Cox. | 

It is greatly uſe by the braziers, and lapidaries. 
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 Farths ſlightly coherent, ponderous, compoſed of fine particles, rough to the 
| touch, and readily diffuſible in water. 


\ $tcr, I. The Black OonRES. 
M = Mm Bs. I. | 
Ochres which are not ated upon by acids. 
I, Ocbra nigra argillacea. 


N Creta nigra mollis. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 8. No. 11? 
. Ochra nigricans argillacea. Worm. Muſ. p. 17. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 
219. Ne. 4. | 
Killoia molliuſcula. The ſofter killow. Merret's Pin. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 218. 
Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 2. No. g. et Cat. C. a. 26. et 25. 
Humus nigra pittoria, Atramentum ſciſile. Wallerius s Mineralogy, ſpe- 
cies 4. 
Arxilla nigreſcens friabilis levis. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 34. No. f. 
Lapis cæruleus anglicus, Killow dictus. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 262. 
So nigra de Dietfurter-riet. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. it. Ep. 94. p- 
1197. No. 26, et 27. | 
An Nigrum foſfile Voigtſbergenſe. Muſ. Richt. p. 143! 
Terra mollis, tenuis, nigra. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iti. Ep. 9. p. 82. 


Ne. 76. 

This ochre is of a fine black colour, with a bluiſh caſt ; when freſh dug it 
is greaſy to the touch, and always retains a ſlight ſmoothneſs on its ſurface, 
it is very light, of a very looſe friable texture, and colours the hands greatly, 
it adheres to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and has a diſagreeable 
vitriolic taſte, cauſed by the parts of that ſalt with which it is generally im- 
pregnated, and is impure, or leaves ſome grittineſs between the teeth; in wa- 
ter raiſes a great ebullition, and immediately breaks into a very fine 
powder. 

In the fire it acquires ſome hardneſs, and burns to a colour. 

It is found in great plenty on the ſide (near the top) of Cay Avon, a high 
hill near Dynaſmondhwye, a village in Merionethſhire, which place has long ' 
been famed for it, as is evident From an old Britiſh proverb; which ſays, it 
is one of the three remarkable things of wm place. The rocks ent 
u | 7 X 
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alſo abound with a vitriolic marcaſite. The inhabitants of that place, who call it 
Ned 44, which in the Welſh language ſignifies a black mark, prepare it by 
beating it in a mortar, and wetting it, and then make it up into balls, and u 
it in marking the ſheep. 

Dr. Merret informs us, it is alſo found in Lancaſhire. 

At Dietfurter- riet in the territory of Pappenheim, in Germany, the, inha- 
bitants prepare it by carefully waſhing away the gritty parts, and then make 
it up into ſticks, or rolls like Indian ink, and it is in like manner uſed in 
dainting. 5 | 5 ; : 
| * alſo mentions it to be found in Saxony, where it is called Schiefer 
Schwartz, and is greatly uſed in painting. | 

Wormius received his ochre from the ſilver mines in Norway; and Walle- 
rius mentions it to be found near Huneberg, in the province of Weſtergyllen 
in Sweden. | | f ; 

Tournefort's Voyage to the Levant, Letter x. mentions a very *fine black 
earth altogether inſipid, found about Carlovaſſi in the iſland of Samos; which, 
ſays that author, as it ſerves to dye ſowing-thread of a black colour, ſeems 
to partake of vitriol. The ſaid earth is probably of this kind of ochre. 

The Engliſh name of callow or killow, given to this ochre, according to 
Dr. Woodward is derived from its reſemblance to the grime or ſmut on the 


back of chimneys, which is called co/low in the north of England. 


. 


II. Humo- ochra, Creta nigra 2 


Pnigites ſ. Creta nigra. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 239. Matth. p. 1392. Im- 
perat. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. c. 41. Worm. Muſ. p. 5. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 220. N'. 
8. Kundm. Prompt. p. 302. N'. 135. Dale's Pharm. p. 20. No. 5. Bruckm. 
Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. 155 95. p. 1208, N'. 2g. et Cent. iii Ep. 2. p. 16. No. 
inn n #5 5 
" Terra nigra Randruſienſis. Worm. Muſ. p. 5. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 219. No. 6. 
Terra pnigitide nigræ ſimillima, quam cretam nigram vocant. Mercat. Met. 
Vat. p. 19. et 23. 22 
Creta nigra, nigritis, melæna. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 2. p. 14. 
Killoia duriuſcula. The harder Killow or marking ſtone. Woodw. Meth. of 
Foſſ. p. 3. No. 12. l 5.0 | 
Terra atri coloris. Woodw. Cat. L. a. 6. 
Lapis cæruleus ducendis lineis idoneus. Merretti. | 
"4 qa levis nigreſcens, que creta nigra piftorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 
Ne. 8. 7 
; Fiflis mollior, friabilis, pictorius, nigrica. Creta nigra. Wallerius's Mineralogy, 
pecies 71. | | | 
This is a light hard earth, of a fine black colour, of a cloſe firm regular 
texture, and has a ſlight flakey appearance; of a dry duſty ſurface, and co- 
lours the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts difficultly in the mouth, 
has a ſlight vitriolic taſte, and is a little impure z in water it raiſes an ebullition, 
but very difficultly breaks in it, 1 99 1 hk 


” 
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When put into the fire it readily ignites, but does not continue burning, and 
becomes a fine white, and very ſoft ſubſtance, exactly like wood aſhes. 
This calcined matter yields, ſays Hill, a ſmall quantity of an alcaline ſalt, 


and the experiments ſhew the ſubſtance itſelf to be. partly of vegetable, partly 


of foſſil origin. 

Wallerius reckons this earth to be no other, than a deſtroyed ſlate. 

It is found in many parts of Germany, at (Steinach in the duchy of Co- 
burg, in Saxony; it is dug in maſſes of ſix pounds weight or more,) in * 
zerland and Italy, E about the city of Milan. 

It is greatly uſed in painting 

The Creta Fuligine coloris of Worm. Muſ. p. 5. is probably referable to 
this ſpecies of ochre 


8 ECT. I. ME MB. II. 
Alcaline Ochres. 
III. Ocbra nigra alcalina. 


HIS is a very heavy ochre, of a fine black colour, moderately hard, 
of a compact regular texture, of a harſh, dry, and duſty ſurface, and co- 
- Jours the hands very much; it adheres ſlightly to the tongue, melts freely in 
the mouth, has no remarkable taſte, and is ſomewhat impure ; ; thrown in- 
to water, it raiſes a ſtrong ebullition, and en breaks into a very 


fine powder. 
It raiſes a violent efferveſcence with aqua fortis. 
It remains a great while unc in the fire, but at laſt burns to a pale 


red colour, with no additional hardneſs. 
I received this ochre from the ſlate quarries near Oberhaſſel in Switzerland. 


8er. II. The Red Ocbres. 
Mx M B. I. 
Ochres which are not atted upon by acids. 
I. Ochra dura ponderoſa rubra, 


HIS is a very heavy and hard ochreous iron ore, ee 
lour, of a firm compact ſolid texture, of a harſh, dry, and very duſty — 
face, and greatly colours the hands; it very lightly adheres to the tongue, 
melts ſlowly in the mouth, and is very impure; it raiſes an ebullition, but 
very difficultly breaks or moulders in water. 
Burnt, it ſuffers no ch 


ange. 
It is dug in Warwickſhire, and is much uſed in painting. 
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II. Ochra friabilis ponderoſa rubra. 


Ochra rubra friabilis ponderoſa, fil Hricum antiquorum. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 
7. Ne. 1 

. This is of a fine ſtrong red colour, very weighty, of a looſe friable texture, 
and of a very rough and duſty ſurface; it colours the hands greatly, adheres 
firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, 
and is very impure or full of grittineſs ; in water it raiſes a great ebullition, 
and immediately moulders into a fine ſoft powder. 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a much paler colour. 

It is dug in many parts of England, and is much uſed in painting. 


III. Ochra Indica ſaxea Ws rubra. 


Stone * from the Eaſt Indies. Woodw. Cat. I. a. 38. | 

* Ochra ſarea rubra, que fil marmoroſum antiquorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 62. 
+ 13. 

This is a heavy and very dry hard ſtoney ochre, of a fine purpliſh red 

colour, of a very compact and ſolid texture, and quite like a; metallic ore; 

its ſurface is rough and duſty, and it colours the hands; it adheres firmly to 

the tongue, melts with extreme difficulty in the mouth, and breaks or moulders 

as difficultly i in water, 

The pieces of this ochre generally have ſmall cavities, in which I have 
frequently obſerved pieces of potters lead ore, and alſo pieces of a bright ** 
zling mock ore. 

It ſuffers little change in the fire, the colour rather becoming more 
duſky. 

I is brought to us from the Eaſt Indies: there are ſeveral conſiderable ſtrata 
of it, ſays Hill, on the borders of China. 

It is of great uſe among the painters, it being a very valuable colour, and 
by them is called the Indian ſtone red. 


IV. Ocbra levis purpuraſcens. 
Ochra puriſſima levis purpuraſcens. Hill's Hiſt. Foff. p. 60. No. 8 


This is of a very fine purple colour, light and friable, of an even and re- 
-gular texture, of a duſty ſurface, and colours the hands; it adheres 'firmly to 
.the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is quite pure, and of a ſtrong 
aſtringent taſte; in water it raiſes a ſlight ebullitien,” but does not readily 
moulder away. 

It ſuffers little change in the fire. 

It is common in the perpendicular and dare dees where er is iron 
ore, eſpecially in the foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſhire. 

The earths exhibited by Woodward, Cat. c. a. 7, 8, and 9. (« red looſe 


&« earths, very fine; found in an iron mine in the foreſt of Dean, This ſort is 
I « found. 
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« found generally near the ore, in the inclining fiſſures : the workmen ſave 
« it, and call it red ochre,”) are of this ſpecies. ; | 

The ſaid author likewiſe exhibits, Cat. A. a. o, et gi. Go very fine, and 


of a bright red, preferable to that brought from the Indies for the uſe of 
painters, found in a fiſſure, among iron ore, in the Skrees, a mountain in 


Cumberland; 'tis a red ochre: and red ochre from Staffordſhire, which both - 


are probably of this very ſpecies of ochre. 


S ECT. II. ME MZ. II. 
Alcaline ochres. 


v. Ochra fuſco-rubra, que rubrica Sinopica antiquorum. ' 


UBRICA finopica { Sinopis pontica. Hill's Theophr. p. 126. Dioſc. I. v. 

c. 111. Pliny Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxxv. c. 6. Avicen. I. xi. tract. 2. c. 428. 
Matth. p. 1359. Salmaſius's Exercit. Plin. Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. I. iv. c. 3. et 
4. et l. v. c. 19. Tournefort's Voyage to the Levant, vol. ii. Letter v. Dale's 
Pharm. p. 19. No. 6. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 13. et p. 23. 

Ochra purpurea puriſſima ponderoſa, que rubrics ſinopica antiguorum. Hill's 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 60. No. g. 

This is a fine pure earth, quite free from any grittineſs, of a browniſh red or 
liver colour, very weighty, but not very hard, of a denſe compact texture, 
of a duſty ſurface, and colours the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts ſlowly in the mouth, is aſtringent to the taſte, and when thrown into 
water, ſpreads and diffuſes itſelf greatly. | 

In the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, but does not change colour. 

It was anciently found in Cappadocia, and was conſtantly carried to Si- 
nope for ſale, from whence it obtained its name Sinopis : it was alſo found in 
Egypt, and in the Baleares iſlands, which are at preſent called Majorca and 
Minorca. Strabo likewiſe ſays, as good rubrica as the finopic, was brought 
from Turditania, which is now the kingdom of Algarve in Portugal, and 
that that of Spain, which very likely is the a/magra, hereafter to be deſcribed, 
was as good, 
| 2 and Mercator affirm this ochre to have been brought into Italy, 
in their times, from Conſtantinople, in ſome quantity, and that it was called, 
tho' erroneouſly, Bolus armenus orientalis. i | 

Mercator informs us, he found three kinds of rubric in the iron mines 
of the iſland of Elba, on the coaſts of Tuſcany, in the veins of the iron ore, 
and alſo lodged in the horizontal fiſſures : the firſt ſort was the true rubrica 
ſinopica, of a liver colour; the ſecond fort was not of ſo fine or ſtrong a colour; 
and the third ſort was the rubrica fabrilis, or common rubric. . 

Hill ſays, that he has received it from the New Jerſeys in America, where 
it is frequently found in digging at about fifteen or twenty feet deep, and is 
vulgarly called blood-ſtone. „ coi GAS 

It was anciently uſed in medicine, and held in great eſteem as an aſtringent 
in-fluxes and hæmorrhages of all kinds, ; 

| t 
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It was likewiſe held in great eſteem for painting, and was one of the four 
primitive colours, via. the red, of the great painters of antiquity, 


VI. Ochra Hiſpanica almagra difta. 


Ochra purpurea friabilis akalina, almagra recentiorum, fil atticum antiquorum, 
Hill's hiſt. Foff. p. 57. N'. 2. | | 

This is of a fine deep red colour, with a caſt of purple, weighty, not hard, 
but eaſily crumbles between the fingers, of a moderately denſe, compact, and 
regular texture; harſh and rough to the touch, 4 an extremely duſty 
ſurface, and colours the hands very much; it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts freely in the mouth, is aſtringent to the taſte, and very impure; in 
water it raiſes a great ebullition, and- immediately breaks into a very fine 

wder, | | 
— it acquires a paler colour, and a conſiderable hardneſs. 

It is dug in great quantities in many parts of Spain, chiefly in the king- 
dom of Murcia; particularly at the foot of the mountain of Almaſaron; a a 
town in that kingdom; the Spaniards call it Amagra, which word in the 
Arabick language ſignifies red. B. 

It it greatly uſed in painting, and is to be found in the colour - ſhops of this 
metropolis, by the name of Spaniſh brown, . 


4 
of 


VII. Ochra elegantifſime rubeſcens. 


Ochra friabilis levis pallide rubeſcens altalina. Hill's hiſt. Foſſ. p. 59. No. 6. 

This ochre is of a fine bright red colour, light, eaſily friable, of a looſe 
texture, of a rough duſty ſurface, and colours the hands greatly; it adheres 
firmly to the tongue, does not melt very freely in the mouth, is of a ſub- 
aſtringent taſte, and very impure, and breaks or moulders very difficultly 
in water. 

It acquires no hardneſs in the fire, and burns to a duller colour. 

This ochre I received from Dr. Hill, and have never ſeen it elſewhere ; he 
informed me, that it was found in Florida, at about forty feet depth, in dig- 


ging after an imaginary gold mine: the Doctor alſo ſurmiſes, it may probably 


be found in many other parts of America. 
Ii is a valuable colour, and deſerves being carefully ſought after. 


VIII. Ochra purpurea Perfica. 


Ochra purpurea ponderofiſſima dura. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 58. Ne. 3. : 

Woodw. Cat. I. a. 36, et 37. Pomet des Drogues, p. 115. Valentin. Auri- 
fod. Med. p. 7. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin, Cent. iii. Ep. 9. p. 80. No. 40. 

This is of a fine purple colour, extremely heavy, and of a very great hard- 
neſs; of a firm compact ſolid texture, and always full of bright glittering par- 
ticles, of a rough and duſty ſurface, and colours the hands very much _ 

| res 
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heres very ficmly to the tongue, melts difficultiy in the mouth, and is of a 
rough auſtere and very aſtringent taſte; thrown into water, it makes a very 
conſiderable ebullition, but moulders or breaks very difficultly in it. 

In the fire it burns to a greater hardneſs, with very little change of 
colour. | LES 

This earth is got in great quantities, in the iſland of Ormuz, in the Per- 
fian gulph, and is carried thence to Surat, Bengal, and other parts of India; 
where it is uſed in painting of houſes, ſhips, Cc. 

It is greatly uſed in painting, and is called the Indian red. 


IX. Ochra rubra Bolus Veneta dicta. 


Ochra friabilis pallide rubeſcens, que Bolus Veneta vulgo. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 
59. No. 5. „ 5 
59770 true Venetian bole. Wood w. Cat. I. *w 9. 

This is of a dull red colour, moderately heavy, of a pretty firm even tex- 
ture, and eaſily crumbles between the fingers, of a duſty ſurtace, and colours 
the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is ſlightly 
aſtringent to the taſte, and is very impure; in water it immediately breaks 

into a fine powder. The 
Burnt, it acquires a duſkier colour, and a conſiderable hardneſs. 

It is brought from Venice, and: is a colour greatly eſteemed among. 
painters. 

a fil errs in ſaying this ochre makes no efferyeſcence with aqua - fortis, for 
it efferveſces very conſiderably with that acid. 


X. Ocbra purpureo- rubra. 


This is a very valuable and elegant ochre, of a fine deep purpliſh red co- 
Jour, of a firm compact regular texture, eaſily crumbling between the fingers, 
moderately heavy, of a rough, harſh, duſty ſurface, and colours the hands 
greatly; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts ſlowly in the mouth, is ſome- 
what impure, and moulders or breaks difficultly in water, 

It burns to a conſiderable hardneſs, with very little change of colour. 

It is ſometimes found, but in ſmall quantities, in foals powder,. and. 
alſo concreted into ſmall lumps, in ſome clay pits at Theale, four miles from 
Reading. in Berkſhire. 

It is a very fine ochre. for the painters uſe, and deſerves. carefully to be 
ſought after. | 


XI. Ochra fordide rubra: | 

This is of a deep dull brown. red colour, very weighty and hard; of a firm,, 

compact, ſolid, regular texture, of a harſh, rough, and duſty ſurface, and 

greatly colours the hands; it does not adhere to the tongue, melts ſlowly in 

the mouth, is very aſtringent to the taſte, and pure; in water it ſlowly breaks 

into a fine powder, I 80 FA 
+: 
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Burnt, it acquires à great hardneſs, and a very dulf purpliſh red colour. 

It is dug in Yorkſhire, and is there called reddls. * 
| | XII. Ochra rubra ponderoſſima. 

This is of a very deep brown- red colour, extremely heavy, of a compact 
firm regular texture, but is eaſily broken between the fingers; of a very rough, 
duſty ſurface, and colours the hands very much; it adheres ſlightly to the 
tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is of a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, and a little 
impure; in water it immediately breaks into a fine powder. 


It ſuffers very little alteration in the fire. | 
It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, and is greatly uſed by painters, 


XIII. Ochra rufa. 


Ruſt-coloured terra lapidoſa. Plot's Nat. Hiſt. Oxfordſh. Ch. iii. f 5 f. p. 67. 
Liſter de Fontib. Med. Angl. p. 26. - 

This ochre is moſt generally found in powder; it is harſh, of a ruſt colour, 
_ —_ the hands greatly; it is moderately heavy, impure, and inſipid to 

e talte. : 

When found concreted into lumps, it is of a looſe friable texture; lightly 
adheres to the tongue, melts difficultly in the mouth, and breaks very diffi- 
cultly in water. | | | 

In the fire it burns to a fine brown red colour, = 

It is not as yet uſed in painting, but I am perſuaded it would prove a good 
colour, and quantities of it might be eaſily procured. 

At is found very frequently pitched in round cavities in the ſolid chalk 
ſtrata in the chalk pits of Surry, Kent, Buckinghamſhire, and Oxfordſhire; 
the chalk diggers have a very juſt and philoſophical notion of the origin of 
this ochre, which they call iron moulds, and affirm it to proceed from the 
diſſolution, or decompoſition of the irony vitriolic pyrites, which they alſo vul- 
garly call iron moulds; and which fo greatly abound in the chalk. I have 
often with great pleaſure obſerved theſe ochreous maſſes, of a ſtriated texture, 
while yet lodged in the chalk, exactly like the texture of that pyrites, alſo 
pyrite half decompounded, the other half being yet ſolid pyrites; and pyrites 
which were mere cruſts, quite filled with this kind of ochre. | axed 

I have likewiſe received it from a lime-ſtone quarry near Bath, where it is 
found in ſmall veins and patches in the fiſſures of the quarry. ö | 

The yellow earth from Yſtimtean mines, in Cardiganſhire, exhibited by 
Woodward, Cat. C. a. 4. and which, the Doctor ſays, was found hanging 
down in form of ftalactitæ, from the top of an anciently worked lead vein 
there (there were more at the top, and on the ſides of this work,) is this 
ſpecies of ochre : as is likewiſe his brown earth, Ibid. a. 5 To this very ſpecies 
is alſo to be referred, his ſpecimen a. 6. ibid. which he ſays, is commonly 
found incruſtated on ſticks, ruſhes, &c. in od won, in the coal work 
of Billymill-Moore-level, in Northumberland, and, Cat. E. a. 1. from br 

ark, 
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Park in Cumberland: the Doctor further adds, that the like ochre is fre- 
quently obſerved in the adits of coal pits, in Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Yorkſhire. | Foes eh) 

The ochreous earths likewiſe exhibited by the ſaid author, Cat. E. a. 2. et 
a. 13. from chalk-pits in Kent, and Buckinghamſhire, are of this very 
ſpecies. - 
Nan in Itin. Suecico, p. 70. exhibits a Terra martialis ruffa, vel cina- 
momo in pulverem redacto fimilis, which is dug at the village Skeden, in the 

riſh” of Multrad, in the province of Angermannia in Sweden, which pro- 
bably is of this ſpecies. ; 


82 cr. III. The Telmo Ochres. 
Mr MuM B. I. 
Ochres which are not afted upon by acids, 
I. Ochra argillacea flava. . 


CHRA ponderoſa dura pallide flaveſcens. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 51. No. 2. 

A clayey ochre, of a very fine deep yellow colour, heavy, very hard, 
of a cloſe compact firm texture, of a ſmooth ſurface, without the leaſt rough - 
neſs or duſtineſs, and does not colour the hands; it adheres firmly to the 
tongue, melts ſlowly in the mouth, is pure, or free from grittineſs, and dif- 
ficultly moulders or breaks in water. + 
Burnt, it acquires a fine deep colour, without any hardneſs. 
It is dug on Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire, and is much uſed in painting, 
it proving a fine colour. 


1 


II. Ochra friabilis pallide flaveſcens. 


This ochre is very fine, of a pale but very agreeable yellow colour, mode- 
rately heavy, of a very looſe friable texture, of a duſty even ſurface, and co- 
lours the hands greatly; it does not adhere to the tongue, melts freely in the 
mouth, is of an aſtringent taſte, and ſomewhat impure z in water it immedi- 
ately breaks into a fine powder. | 
In the fire it acquires no hardneſs, and burns to a fine roſe colour. 

It is is dug in many places in Saxony, and is greatly eſteemed by the Ger- 

man painters. 


III. Ochra Halica Iutea. | 
Of a fine yellow colour, of a firm compact regular texture, is caily broken 


between the fingers, and is very light; its ſurface is very duſty, colours 
the hands; it does not adhere to the Werz melts ſlowly in the mouth, has 
| an 
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an aſtringent taſte, and is impure; and breales or moulders difficultly in 
wu i Ne bas 29 n e a 
Burnt, it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a dull red colour. 
It is dug in ſeveral parts of Italy, and is much uſed by the painters of that 
country. | | | ;16bs 


IV. Ochra ponderoſa pulcbre flava. 


This is a coarſe ochre, of a fine bright yellow colour, heavy, hard, of a 
firm, compact, and very irregular texture; of a harſh, rough, duſty ſurface, 
and colours the hands; it does not adhere to the tongue, melts freely in the 
mouth, and is extremely impure; in water it immediately falls into 
powder, N | 
a the fire it acquires no hardneſs, and burns to a very pale aſhen red 
colour. p 

This kind is dug on Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire, and is greatly uſed by 
the painters. | 


V. Ochra pallide lutea. 


A very fine ochre, of a very pale yellowiſh colour, of an even and regular 
texture; it is moderately heavy, and very eaſily crumbles or breaks between 
the fingers; its ſurface is duſty, and colours the hands; it adheres to the 
tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is very impure, and it ſlowly breaks in 
water, | 

| Burnt, it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a fine ſtrong; pink colour. 

This ochre is found in a limeſtone quarry at Steery Way, near Wellington 
in Shropſhire ; the ſtratum of it is about one foot thick, and lies above the 
ſtone, about four yards below the ſurface, | 


VI. Ochra lutea. 


This is of a fine high yellow colour, light, friable, of a looſe regular tex- 
ture, of a duſty ſurface, and colours the hands; it adheres to the tongue, 
melts freely in the mouth, and is quite pure, or free from grittineſs; in water 
it immediately breaks into a fine powder. 4 

Burnt, it acquires ſome hardneſs, and a fine bright red colour. | 

This ochre is ſometimes found in the Derbyſhire and Flintſhire lead 
mines, 


VII. Ochra crocei coloris. - 


Ocbra crocea laminata levis, que ochra Attica Dioſcoridis. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 

8..N®. 5. | | | z x4 
. This ochre is of a fine deep but bright yellow, like that which ſaffron gives 
to water, and ſometimes is found lightly ſpotted with red. It is remarkably 


light, of a ſoft ſhattery friable texture, and generally of a laminated ſtructure L 
| i 
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its ſurface is rough and duſty, and it colours the hands, it adheres to the 
tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and is quite pute; in water it raiſes a great 
— — but does not readily moulder away in it. . | 
Burnt, it acquires a duſky red colour, without any hardneſs. | 

This ochre is found ſometimes conſtituting a ſtratum of itſelf, at other 
times lodged in perpendicular fiſſures, and at other times concreted into looſe 
nodules, and lodged in other ſtrata. | | | 

It is found in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, as in Northamptonſhire, Staf- 
fordſhire, and about London. 

Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 8. No. 3. exhibits an Ochra nativa crocei coloris Vra- 
tiſlavienſis, Mercat, Met. Vat. p. 23. an Ochra nativa crocei coloris ex agro 
Balneoregienſi; and Bayer Oryctogr. Norica, p. 14. and Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. iii. Ep. 4. p. 26. No. 9. exhibit a fine lemon coloured ochre, which 
burns red, Gan in great oy near Petzenſteiner Hull, a village in the 
territories of the city of Nuremberg; and which is carried from thence in 
great quantities to various parts of Germany; all which ochres are probably 
of this very ſpecies. | 


VIII. Ochra aurei coloris. 


- Ocbra levis aurea friabilis, que ochra Theophraſti, Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 52. 
No. 4. and his Theophr. p. 125. | | | 
This is of a very fine and ftrong, tho? not deep yellow colour, light, of 
a looſe friable texture, of a harſh, , ſurface, and colours the hands; it 
adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is quite pure, and 
in water does not readily break or fall into powder. | 
In 4 fire, it burns to a very elegant red colour, with a little additional 
hardneſs. | 
This ochre is chiefly found in looſe nodules in other ſtrata, and ſometimes 
alſo in the perpendicular fiſſures of mines. | 
It is found in ſeveral parts of this kingdom; Hill fays, on Mendip hills 
it is common in the fiſſures of the mines there, and that it is likewiſe found in 
a gravel pit on the right hand ſide of the Oxford road, about a mile from 
London, where there is always great plenty of it, in lumps of four, five, or 
fix ounces weight, and alſo contained in the furruginous cruſtated geodes's, 
which abound in that pit. . | | 
The ſpecimen exhibited by Dr. Woodward, Cat. C. a. 3. is this very ſpecies 
of ochre, and which he notes, is commonly found in the fiſſures of the iron 
mines, in the foreſt of Dean, near the ore, " 34 3 
An Ochra aurei coloris, is exhibited in the Muſ. Richt. p. 143. but as that 
author gives no deſcription of it, it remains doubtful whether it is of this 
ſpecies or not. | | 
Hill further fays, he has obſerved this ochre in ſome places hanging to the 
Hides, and from the tops of old mines, or other cavities, ſomething reſem- 
bling rude Stalactitæ, and alſo not unfrequently in maſſes of three or four 
ounces weight, in beds of chalk : in this latter aſſertion he is very errone- 
ous ; for | am convinced he never found this ochre in any chalk ſtratum ; 
what I imagine he means, is, the ruſt coloured ochre, or Ochra rufa, alread 
5 4 8 . 02 deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, and which is found in quantities in the chalk pits of Surry, Kent, 
Buckinghamſhire, and. Oxfordſhire ; but that ochre is ſo greatly alcaline, as 
to raiſe a violent efferveſcence with acids, whereas this ſpecies is not at all 
acted on by them; which added to the different appearances, and other qua- 
|  Hries of theſe two ochres, muſt certainly determine any judicious naturaliſt, 
to allow them to be two very different ſpecies. | Nr 


8 Ec T. III. ME N B. II. 
Alcaline Ochres.. 
IX. Ocbra rufo-flava. 


CH RA Anglica Worm, Muſ. p. 17. Merret's Pin. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 
218. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 219. Ne. g. Woodw. Cat. A. a. 76, et 27. and 
Cat. L. a. 21. Brackm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 3. p. 24. TRE 

Ochra Romana. Woodw. Cat: I. a. 29. — 

An Ochra ſtanni fulva Anglica. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 205. No. 6? 

Ochra ponderoſa flava ſriabilis. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 54. No. 6. 

This is a hard heavy ochre, of a very deep or brown yellow colour; of a 
firm, compact, regular texture; of a harſh, rough, duſty ſurface, and colours 
the hands greatly; it adheres to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and 
is impure; in water it immediately breaks into a fine powder. ob 

In the fire, it acquires a little hardneſs, and a duſky purpliſn red colour. 

It is dug in Somerſetſhire near Briſtol, and alſo in Monmouthſhire, where 
it is made up into large balls, and great quantities of it are yearly exported 


. 


to foreign parts. 5 
Dr. Woodward found this ochre in a lead mine in Arkendale, in York- 
ſhire, alſo in a coal pit near Cockermouth, in- Cumberland, where it was de- 
poſited in cavities at the bottom of the adit, over which the water paſſed, 
It is common, ſays the Doctor, in the adits of many of the coal pits in the 
North, and I.take it to be the ochreous part of the coal drained out by 
the water. | | 
The ſaid Gentleman. exhibits this ſame kind from near Rome, where it is 
got in great quantities; and he alſo received it from New England. 

The Ocbra [/landica of Worm. p. 19. Charlt, de Foſſ. p. 219. No. g. and 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 4. p. 24. by Wormius's deſcription, ſeems 
to be this ſpecies of ochre. N A | 

Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 4. p. 26. No. 11. exhibits an Ochra ob- 
ſecure flaua, which, with many other kinds of ochres, are dug in the Rammelſ- 
berg mountain, near Goſlar; and are alſo found depoſited by the waters in the 
adits of the mines there. Theſe ochres, ſays that author, are waſhed and pre- 
pared for uſe by the miners of that place; and are eſteemed next to the En- 
gliſh ochre. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 8. No. 1. and Behrens Hercynia Curioſa, 
alſo make mention of them. Probably their Ochra obſcure flava, is of this 

very ſpecies. 1 ** | Fr ot 
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SzcT. IV. The Brown Ochres. 
W I. 

Ochres which are not aBed pon by acids. 

I Ochra fuſes Terra Uniria difts. 


Ter f. Ce Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. c. 5. et 44. Worm. 
Muſ. p. 4. Charlt., de Foſſ. p. 219. N. 5. Wood w. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 4. 
o. 18. et Cat. I. a. 25. et 26. Valent. Aurifod. Met. p. 6. Kundm. Prompt. p. 
302. No. 124. Bruckm. 45 Itin. Cent. iii. Ep. 5. 

8 pallide fuſca levis, que Umbria piftorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 

Alana gleba. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 14. et 23. 
| E., erra ſubſuſei coloris, que a-piftoribus vocatur Terra eO. Mercat. Met. 

at. p. 23. 

— Anglica colore Jubfuſco. Muſ. Richt. p. 143. 

Sg nigro-brunea, Unbra auforum, Creta Umbria, Wallerius's Minera- 
„ ſpecies 3. 

This is a very light * of a fine pale brown colour, of a cloſe, compact, 
and regular texture, and breaks eaſily between the fingers; of a dry, even, 
and ſlight duſty ſurface, and colours the hands a little; it adheres firmly to the 
— melts ſlowly in the mouth, has an aſtringent taſte, is very pure, or 
quite free from any grittineſs, and flowly breaks or moulders in water, 

Burnt, it. becomes- of a deep reddiſh brown colour, but acquires: no 
hardneſs. 

This ochre was ancient! found in the greateſt plenty in Umbria, now the 
dukedom of Spoleto, in the Papal territories, from whence it originally deri- 
ved its name, and it yet continues to be brought us thence. 
- Umbre is now chiefly dug in the Turkiſh dominions. In Cyprus it is found 


in great q quantities. 
likewiſe found in many. parts of Germany, as at Annaberg, Scheiben- 
berg, and Schwartzenberg in Saxony, near Steinach in the duchy of Coburg. 
* Ener of Blackenburg,. and alſo near the mines of Sahlberg in 
w 
In this kingdom it is: ſometimes found, tho? very rarely, in the veins of lead 
ore. I have met with it in the lead mines of the Peak in Derbyſhire, in ſmall 
lumps, lodged with the deep brown ochre, next to be deſcribed. I have like- 
wiſe received it from the lead mines in Flintſhire 3 and Hill _—_ be has 
collected it on Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire. 
It is greatly. uſed and eſteemed by the painters. 
Imperatus imagines this ochre to have been the Achaian fil of the ancients: 
Mercator and the. Muſ. Richt. make it the Alana gleba of the ancients. 
Thoſe authors, eſpecially. the former, ſay, that tho? the accounts of the Ana 
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gleba of the ancients are very obſcure, and only P. Egineta informs us it had 
the virtues of the Armenian bole, yet as we find this ſpecies of ochre among 
the Vallachians, which were the Alani of former times, and that thoſe people 
uſe it in peſtilential and other fevers (the effects of which, ſays he, I have 
alſo tried with ſucceſs) I conclude this ochre! probably to be the ſaid Alana 
gleba of the ancients, | | 
* Wallerius ranks the Umbre as 4 humus or mould, but I think erroneouſly ; 
that author imagines, 'that by its immediately flaming in the fire, and by the 
ſmell which it then ſends forth, that it owes its colour to an admixture of 
bituminous parts. ; 9 2 
II. Ochra friabilis nigro quſn. | 1 
Wood. Cat. A. a. 65, 67, 68, et 69. et Cat. C. a. 2. et 25. 
An Umbra Anglica fuſci coloris, Muſ. Richt. p. 1432 N 
A very light, friable, and exceeding fine ochre, and conſiſts of parts ex- 


tremely ſmall, ſubtile, and even impalpable; of a looſe regular texture, and 


of a very deep blackiſh or dark brown colour; it is often variouſly. blended 
with veins of a yellow ochre, and thick ſet with um, ſparry patticles. 
Its ſurface is even, tho' very duſty, and it colours the hands greatly it adheres 


firmly to the tongue, melts pretty freely in the mouth, and raiſes a pretty 


ſtrong ebullition in water, but does not readily break into powder. 

In the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, and a deep blueiſh black colour. 

I have obſerved this ochre in ſome quantity, in the veins of lead ore, in the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, eſpecially at Portaway lead mine, near Winſter, where 
the miners vulgarly call it Y act wadd; J have likewiſe received it from the lead 
mines in Flintſhire, and Dr, Woodward found it plentifully in a vein of lead 
ore at Totter Gill, Intacks Nook, in Arkendale in Yorkſhire ; the Doctor 
likewiſe collected it in a fiſſure of a mountain near the Skrees, and in large 
maſſes upon the top of another mountain in Cumberland, alſo in a lead vein, 
at the top, near the ſurface, in one of the Econ ts ng Bwich 
Kaninog, in Cardiganſhire, and in a ſinus of a rocky cliff, betwixt Tenby and 
Milford in Wales. Ab et eee 

It is not as yet known to the painters, but is greatly worth their attention; 
I have had it tried both in water and oil, in both which it makes a very fine 
colour. | 2 een e 
This earth, by ſome experiments made on it, is found to be very inflam- 
mable, when prepared in a particular manner; I cannot ſay the experiment ſue- 
ceeded with me, but as it ſucceeded with ſeveral curious gentlemen of great 
yeracity, I cannot omit giving it a place in my hiſtory ; the firſt diſcovery of 


the inflammable property of this earth, was made by a Derbyſhire gentleman, 


greatly eſteemed for his knowledge, who publiſhed it in the Gentleman's ma- 
gezine, for 1751, p. 70. and for February, 1752, p. 82. The account is as fol- 
lows, „Having powdered and mixed this ochre with linſeed oil, in order to 
« grind for paint, | left it in a heap, and returning in about three quarters of 
& an hour, found it rolling about in a gentle flame; the ſmoak and ſmell 
made it impoſſible to endure being near it. A ſecond time I mixed about 
« the ſame quantity, i. e. one pound and a half, to try if it would 2 as 
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4 before; it lay three quarters of an hour, and it felt quite cold; but a ſmoak 
« aſcending from a lump the bigneſs of a pea, I broke it, and in half an mi- 
« nute the whole was on fire, it did not flame till ſtirred, and then burnt with 
« violence till the oil was conſumed.” | 
By other experiments made at London, this earth; being lightly mixed 
with linſeed oil, kindled in a little more than an hour and a half. It did not 
flame, but burnt with intenſe heat for more than three hours, till all the oil 
was conſumed, and then it remained to appearance hardly diminiſhed in 
weight, or otherwiſe altered in form or colour: when ſtirred, it emitted a 
quick kind of luminous vapour like bruiſed 1 Upon mixing of 
it a ſecond time, it fired again, tho? after much longer trying; but on try ing 
it a third time, it did not fire. | 
This earth, ſays the author, was got in a lead mine in the Peak of Derby- 
ſhire, about ten fathom below the earth's ſurface ; it is there further ſaid, that 
it lies very deep in the earth, and that there-are ſtrata of it, from one 
inch, to ten or twelve inches thick, eſpecially at Parwick, which is four 
miles north weſt from Aſhborn, and at Elton, which is eight miles north weſt 
from Aſhborn ; that it is uſed in Derbyſhire as paint, particularly to mix 
with other colours, to make them dry (where the colour will admit of ſuch a 
mixture) as * chocolate colour, mahogony colour, or other colours for pri- 
ming, Sc. | | 


SEC T. V. The Blue Ochres. 
M I u B. I. 
Alcaline Ochres. 
I. Ochra friabilis cærulea. 


HIS is quite a pure earthy ochre, of a fine pale blue or ſky colour, of 
| an even, regular, and compact texture, friable, or eaſily broken, and 
light, of a ſlight duſty ſurface, and colours the hands; it adheres to the 
tongue, melts readily in the mouth, has a diſagreable taſte, and is pure; and 
very ſlowly breaks or moulders in water. | . 
This ochre is found in very ſmall roundiſh lumps, of the fize of turnip 
ſeeds, mixed with a very duſky green coloured, looſe, harſh, earth 2 
In the fire it acquires a dark brown colour. a 
That great naturaliſt, the late Sir Hans Sloane, Baronet, who preſented 
me with this earth, informed me, he had received it by the name of blue 
earth from Ireland. 5 
It would prove a fine and valuable colour in painting, could it be procured 
in any quantity. | 


Ul 


I do not find any author mentions this ſpecies of blue ochre : indeed Kentm. 
Nom. Foſſ. p. 16, et 17. exhibits the following kinds, which very probably are 
of this ſpecies, viz. 1. Ceruleum pulcherrimum ultramarinum ſeu Cyprium in terra 
cinerea, mils caruleo factitio optimo; 2. Cæruleum nativum inſigne gleboſum Schnee- 
bergenſe, intus concavum, quod ex terra candida ſabuloſa effoditur ; and 3. Cæru- 
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leum 'nativum copioſe adbærens terre dure cinerea tenur;vand Plot's Nat. Hiſt. 
Oxfordſh, p. 57. exhibits a kind like Kentman's fecond ſort; he calls it a ſort 
of cæruleum or native blue, found in very good plenty in marl at Blund's Court, 
coating the ſmall cavities of the earth. Wallerius alſo exhibits a variety of the 
Ochra cupri carulea or Lapis Armenus, which he ſynonyms Cæruleum montanum 
terreum, and deſcribes it to be earthy, and not of a very compact or cloſe tex- 
ture, which perhaps may alſo.belong to this ſpecies. + 24 

I cannot here omit taking notice of à very extraordinary earth, mentioned 

by Kentm. (an author of credit) Ibid. p. 4. N'. 9. and p. 16. Ne. 3. he calls it 
Cæruleum Patavinum or Paduan Aue, and ſays the clods of this earth are found 
in the fields, and when broken, contain in them an exceeding fine friable white 
earth, which in a ſhort time turns blue, only by being expoſed to the air. 
Imperatus Nat. Hiſt. l. v. c. 44. likewiſe mentions this Paduan earth from 
Centomani ; and tho? he ſays it is not known to him, yet he gives credit to 
che account, a e | 


II. Ochra cærulea Lapis Armenus dicta. 


Lapis Armenus. Hill's Theophr. p. 100. Dioſ. 1. v. c. 65, et 66. Plin. Hift. 
Nat. I. xxxv. c. 6. Galen, l. ix. Simpl. Avicenna l. ii. tract. 2. c. 418. Meſues 
I. ii. de Simpl. Med. Purgan. c. 13. Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. I. iii. c. 19, 20, et 
21. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 351. Cæſalp. p. 163. Calceol. Muſ. p. 468. 
Schwenckf. Cat. Foſ. Sileſ. p. 366. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. c. 6. et 23. Boet, 
de Boot, p. 293. Worm. Muf p- 66: Grew's Muſ. Reg. SOC. p. 316. Bauſ- 
chii Sched. de Cœruleo, &c. Woedw. Meth. Foſſ. p. 3. No. . et. Car. A. a. 51, 
et 52. et l. 26, 27, 28, et 29. Valent. Aurifod. Med. p. 42. Dale's Pharm. p. 
45. Ne. 2. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 71, et 75. Muſ. Richt. p. 216. FN? 

Azutum ſ. Cæruleum faſſile. Merret's Pin. Rer. Nat Brit. p. 218. 

Ocbra cupri cærulea, Bergblau. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 205. No. 3. 

Cæruleum montanum, Bergblau. Cramer's Ars docim. $ 366. 

Guprum ſolutum vel corroſum, præcipitatum cæruleum, Cæruleum montanum, 
Ochra cupri carulea, Chryſocolla nonnullorum authorum. Wallerius's Mineral. 
Spec. 270. ; 1 

9 cerulea friabilis, que Lapis Armenus. Azuthum. Hill's Hiſt. Foff. p. 
64. No. 1. : ; 

This is of an elegant bright or clear blue colour, ſometimes of a deeper, 
ſometimes of a paler blue, and alſo ſometimes with a greeniſh caſt, generally of 
a looſe porous texture; tho? it is alſo met with, but rarely, of a firm, compact, 
and regular texture; it is always of a ſtoney conſiſtence, yet not hard, but 
breaks very eaſily between the fingers, and is as eaſily ſcraped with a knife; 
generally very light, of a pretty even and not duſty ſurface, nor does it co- 
lour the hands; it adheres ſlightly to the tongue, melts ſlowly in the mouth, 
is of a diſagreable taſte, and difficultly breaks or moulders in water.. 

Burnt, it loſes all its colour, becomes friable, and has a metallic ſlag-like 
appearance. oo | | 
This kind is always found in and near copper mines, in moſt parts of 
the world. Authors recount its being found in moſt countries of Europe, 
in Italy, Hungary, Tranſylvania, Poland, Thuringia, Saxony, Bohemia, Si- 
leſia, and Spain, In 


- 
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„A Englend #3 find: it.alfo in gur copper mines; Pr. Woodward: collected 
it on Wenſkill hill, near Settle, as alſo at Malham in Yorkſhire, (from whence 
] have likewiſe received it) in Cheſhire, and in Derbyſhire, _ 

Theſe ochres are often in reality good copper ores ; the Low Armenus Doc- 
tor Woodward collected in Cheſhire and Derbyſhire, he informs us, yielded 
near half copper, and, thole, from. Torkchire yielded one third and two thirds 
of that metal. A 410 el . * . F 

It is a very valuable and fine colour for painters. 
In medicine, ſays Dr. Grew, 'unwaſhed, it works by vomit, and waſhed, by 
ſtool; it is highly celebrated by. ſome, not only for its innocent, and moſt 
ealy, but alſo moſt effectual operation, in ſuch diſeaſes as are ſuppoſed to 
depend on melancholy... y, 1 oo os OD Ad 

The confuſion among authors relating to this ſubſtance, with the next to 
he. deſcribed, and alſo with the: Chry/ecoila, or green ochre, hereafter to be de- 
ſcribed, is very eaſy to be reconciled, by conſidering, that as this ochre, which 
has alſo obtained the yarious names of Cæruleum eris, Caruleum montanum, Cya- 
neum or Cærulaum metallicum,, Terre -bleue, Bergblau, and Berg Faſur ; the next, 
which has alſo obtained. the ſame names, without any diſtinction z and the 
Chryſocolla, are all generally found blended in maſſes together, they all owing 
their colours probably to an admixture of copper, and, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, very often proving very rich copper ores; this circumſtance has been 
the cauſe of its being ſo variouſly-deſcribed, each author deſcribing it accord- 
ing to the ſpecimen he had then by him, without conſulting any farther the 
nature of the ſubſtances themſel ves. | Ty 
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| III. Ochra ponderoſa elegantifſime cærulea. 

Cæruleum montanum lapideum. Wallerius's Mineral. Spec. 270. Variet. 2. | 

2 Cupri germinans carulea, Kupfer blumen. Linnzus's Syſt. Nat. p. 
205. No. 4 N ; 

This is a ve efous ochre, of an elegant bright mazarine blue colour, 
of a fine gol — appearance, — * ſolid, compact, regular 
texture, but moſt generally of a fibroſe or plated texture; it is not hard, but 
breaks eaſily between the fingers, and ſcrapes with a knife, of a harſh, rough 
ſurface, and colours the hands very flightly; it does not adhere to the 
tongue, does not melt freely in the mouth, is pure, but of very a diſagreable 
taſte; and does not break or moulder away in water. | 
gurnt, it becomes friable, loſes all its colour, and acquires a duſky metal- 
lic appearan ee. 30 ; A* 

This is alſo found in copper mines, and is in reality a very rich copper ore, 
it yielding ſometimes , fometimes copper. b. ; 22810] | 
It is found in the copper mines in many parts of Germany. I have received 
exceeding fine ſpecimens of it from the mountains of Medenbeck, in Valla- 
chia; and I have alſo ſeen veins of it intermixed with ſome Engliſh Lapis 
Armendd; e tt reno lte Eng. tolo 2 les Mol 3% mart 20 | 
It is very probable this kind of ochre is found in great plenty in mu for 
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1 am poſitive the fine deep blue colour, ſo much uſed in the Chineſe paintings, 
is this very ſubſtance. | x ine * e 

It would make a moſt valuable colour for painters. 


S ECT. VI. The Green Ochres. 
MIM. I. 70 
Alcaline Ochres. 
1. Ochra viridis, Chryſocolla vel vide — 


E R RA viridis, Viride montanum ſ. na vum, Chryſocolla, Berg- grun, Stein 
T grun, Schiefer-grin, Kupfer-griin, Terre verte. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 16. 
Schwenckfeldt Cat. Foſſ. Sileſ. p. 374. Hubner Lex. Nat. et Art. p. 248. 
Bauſchius's Sched. de Cœruleo et Chryſocolla, c. 12. p. 134. et feq. Grew's 
Muſ. Reg. Soc. 349. Valent. Aurifed. Med. p. 6. et 56. Wolckm. Sileſ. Subt. 
p. 250: Kundm. Prompt. p. 279. No. 19. Weodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 3. No. 8. 
et Cat. A. a. 30. Cat. I. a. 34. et Cat. L. a. 33. Muſ. Richt. p. 54, 65, et _= 
Cramer's Ars Docimaſt. 5 366. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. Ep. 2. et Ep. 7 

P- 6. et Cent. ii. Ep. 54. p. 576. No. 1, 2, et 3. 258 N 

Chryſocolla. Hill's Theophr. p. 71. et p. 103. Diofc. I. v. c. 64. Vitruvi- 
us's Architect. 1. vii. c. 14. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxxiii. e. 3. Galen l. ix. Simpl. 
Averroes Simpl. c. 43. Avicen. I. ii. canon. tr. c. 704. Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. 
I. iii. c. 1, 19, et 20. Cæſalp. de Metall. I. ii. c. 63. Encelius de re Metall. 1. 
i. c. 4. et J. ii. c. 21. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 348. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. 
e. 8. 31. et 32. Boet de Boot, c. 142. Worm. Muſ. p. 128. Mercat. Met. 
Vat. p. 67. et 75. 

Orbra Cupri viridis Berg- grun. Linnæus's Syft. Nat. p. 205. N'. 2. 

Cuprum ſolutum vel corroſum, præcipitatum, viride. Ærugo nativa, Chryſocolla 
-Agricole, Ochra Cupri viridis, Viride montanum. Wallerius's. Mineralogy, 
Spec. 269. denn e 228 

Ocbra vireſcens. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 65. Ne. 2. e! 

This ochre, which is found of different degrees of green, from the pale to 
the brighteſt green colour, is, as well as the blue ochres before deſcribed, a 
copper ore, generally very rich, and ewes its production to that metal corroded 
and precipitated in the bowels of the earth. d ad | 

k aſſumes various 8 ſometimes it is of a ſolid, compact, regular, 
texture, heavy, hard, ſo as not to be broken between the fingers, and of an 

even ſurface; ſometimes quite of an earthy conſiſtence, light, friable, and of 
a duſty ſurface ; and ſometimes is dry, and of a lated ſtructure. 

In all theſe appearances: jt does not colour the hands, does not adhere to 
the tongue, does not melt in the mouth, is of a very. nauſeous. taſte,, and does 
not break or moulder in water. a2 + 

In the fire it loſes all its colour, and generally becomes more friable. 

It is always. found. in and near copper mines in moſt parts of the world; 
fometimes it is carried by the waters of the mines, which depoſite it 4 Fg 

is | 
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ſides, and at the bottom of their adits, in form of a looſe light powder; it is 
alſo found incruſting the ores of copper, and minerals accompanying them, 
and is alſo found in ſolid maſſes. 

In England we find it in our copper mines in Cornwall, Yorkſhire, Cum- 
berland, and Derbyſhire, &c. but not in any quantity; and Dr. Woodward 
collected the looſe kind on the ſides of the great copper vein at Goldſcalp, 
in Cumberland, where it was brought and depoſited by the waters, which con- 
tinually trickled down the ſides. 

I am alſo informed, ſome quantity of this ochre has lately been found in the 
copper mines of Wicklow county, in Ireland. 

t is found in great plenty in Saxony and Bohemia, at Goldberg, Kupfer- 
berg, Brauſnitz, Hermanſeiffen, Schatzlar, and Walterſdorff, in Sileſia, and 
in many other parts of Germany; in the mountains of Medenbeck in Valla- 
chia, in Poland, and in Sweden, but in the greateſt quantity, and of the fineſt 
ſort, in the kingdom of Hungary. 

As the Berg- grun made in Hungary, and which is exported in great quanti- 
ties to moſt parts of Europe, differs no otherwiſe from the native ſort, than 
as the waſhed, ochres do from thoſe ſeat us in their native condition, I do 
not think it at all improper; here to tranſcribe from Bruckman's Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. i. Ep. 76. the method of collecting and preparing this valuable paint, as 
obſerved — the author himſelf in — 2 ö 
The Cbryſacolla or Berg- grun, ſays that author, is collected at Neuſohl, in 
the mountainous territory called Herrengrund, in Hungary; the waters of 
thoſe mines abound with this ſubſtance; the miners, to collect it, turn and car- 
ry off theſe waters by numbers of wooden pipes, to great ſquare wooden 
reſervoirs, made of large planks, wherein the water depoſites this green ſub- 
ſtance; when they have thus obtained a large quantity of the ochre, and that 
the reſervoirs are incruſted with it to a good thickneſs, the water being turn- 
ed off, they ſcrape off the Chryſacolla or green ochre from theſe veſſels, then dry 
it, and divide it into three ſorts; the firſt ſort, which is the worſt or common 
kind, is that taken out of the firſt or upper reſervoir, wherein the water firſt falls; 
the ſecond, or middle ſort, is in like manner collected ſrom the ſecond reſer- 
voir; and the third ſort, which is the fineſt and moſt valuable, they collect 
from the lower reſervoir, or wherein the water flows laſt of all: Theſe reſer- 
voirs are placed above each other, but communicate by means of inclining 
wooden pipes, ſo that the firſt is placed higher than the ſecond, and the ſe- 
cond higher than the third, and the water gradually flows from the uppermoſt 
to the loweſt reſervoir. | | 

Theſe ochres, thus collected, are afterwards expoſed to a clear ſummer ſun- 
ſhine to dry, and are then put up for ſale ; the firſt, or worſt ſort, is impure, 
or gritty, and of a duſky green colour; the ſecond ſort is ſomewhat purer, of 
a middling colour, between the dark green of the firſt ſort, and the bright 
green of the third or beſt ſort ; and the third ſort is entirely fine, pure, and 
of a moſt beautiful bright green colour, and ſuffers no depurations or waſh- 
ings before it is uſed, as the other two ſorts, which are again waſhed to free 
them from their heterogeneous parts. 

At Richtergrund, about a mile from Neuſohl, this ochre is alſo collected in 
the ſame manner, but not in ſo great nr as at Neuſohl. = 
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Dr. Brockman further obſerves; chat' tlg ochre eaff only be collected froth 
very rich veins of copper ore, as it in reality is only a Crocus venerts nativus, 
cated by an acid, and thus deſtroyed or decomp6unded into a powder; for 
the miners have always obſerved, that where che ore is of a poor nature, no 
Chryſocolla or Berg-griin is ever to bet found, 
The Chryſecolla is greatly uſed; and eftectned' by plintery; as a vale — 
elegant colour; Imperatus obſerves, that 'the walls, pain fan 
Romans with this colour, which yr remain, are as livay' Foes wif ey 
were but newly painted. 8 | | 
In medicine it likewiſe has its-uſes it purges and vomits whoa uſed hier. 
nally, which is ſeldom}; it is externally” applied for — Ving up of ulcers, 
and ſores of all kinds; and Sennertus ſays, he ng; it wi — ſucceſs in 
his ointment for ſcorbutie ulcers of the legs. 0 bs 
The Chryſocolla of the ancients, fo called for ies vie 1 Hidering gold, ind 
which name we now give to the Borax on the the ſame account, are ſubſtarices 
which reſemble each other in no one thing but that property; however, the 
ſame name having been given to two ſuch very different ſubſtances, has 
proved the cauſe of much confuſion and error among authors ; even the great 
and learned Dr. Woodward, miſled by the name, in his Method of foffils, P. 25. 
No. 3. talking of the 77 neal of th Perſians, from which the Borax is made, 
ſays, this ſeems to be the Chryſocolla of the ancients: Agricola firſt hinted this 
ochre, or Berg- grun, to be the ancient CHryſocolla, and ſince his time, it has on 
that account been called by that name, and allowed to be ſo by the gehera- 
lity of authors, eſpecially the German writers. If we conſider the accounts of 
the ancients concerning their Chryſocolla, I cannot but think this ochre in all 
. and reaſon to be the ſame ſubſtance; they deſcribe it to be found 
ooſe and in form of ſand, and of a fine green colour; of the colour of a leck, 
ſays Dioſcorides; and Pliny expreſſes himſelf, Summa commendationis eſt, ut 
colorem berbæ ſegetis læte virentis quam fimillime reddat. He further deſcribes 
it, Humor in puteis per venas auri defluens, but that the beſt was found in cop- 
per mines, and was collected in June and July, from tie waters: in the faid 
mines; and further; that it Wwas thought to be only a rotten vein of ore, Ut 
Plane intelligatur nibil aliud Chryſocolia quam vena putres, are his words; ; it was 
found alſo in ſilver and lead mines; to which, Agricola obſerves, that the ores of 
thoſe other metals wherein it was found were undoubtedly alſo impregnated 
with copper, for that it is only the produce of copper. Not a more adequate 
deſcription of the Berg-griin could have been given, than this deſcription of Pli- 
ny's of the Chryſocolla, viz. a corroded or deſtroyed copper ore, carried by 
the waters, and depoſited by them in the mines, looſe or in form of ſand, of a 
fine green colour, and collected or prepared in the ſummer : but if the Berg- 
grin, has that property of ſoldering gold, either by .itſelf or added to other 
ſubſtances, (which, tho not expreſſed by the ancient authors,” I take to have 
been the caſe) muſt be left to future enquiries. ' 
Hill, in his Theophraſtus, p. 71. erroneouſſy imagines the Chryſocells If the 
ancients to be a f. matter, of a beautiful green colour, found in copper 
mines in form of fend In his Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 580. he aſſerts, what he only 


hinted before, and on that account ſynonyms the Chryſocolla-of the ancients, 
Saburra crafſior, bebes, læte virens, que Cbryſocolla antiquorum. That 9 
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to enforce his opinion, obſerves, that this green {| matter is frequently 
found in form of ſand : that it poſſeſſes the qualities of the Chryſacolla of the 
ancients, that it proved a violent emetic to — he gave it to, and, to crown 
all, roundly aſſerts, he has tried it in ſoldering metals, and has found it to ſerve 
that purpoſe better than Borax: I am ſorry to criticiſe on any ones works, but 
if we conſider the nature of ſpar, or ſparry matter, I am certain it will be found 
to be a very unfit ſubſtance to ſolder any metal, and of conſequence, I greatly 
doubt the veracity of that gentleman's aſſertion. The other properties, of being 
green, in form of-ſand, and found in copper mines, are all properties equally 
common to the Berg grun, as well as to his green ſpar z and the emetic quality 
of his green ſpar is likewife a property common not only to the Berg- grun, but 
alſo to all ſubſtances whatever, which are ſtrongly impregnated with cupreous 
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SERIES I. 

11 0 ti ee eee 
Earthi naturally and fentialy compound, and never ſuud in the fate of pure 
| Genus L 

oor er colin L rigid Arcs 8: 


Compound earths of a denſe harſh texture, conſiſting of clayey matter and 
Auand intimately mixed together, probably at the time of the deluge. 


1 The Black Loams. 


M M B. I. 
Lam which are not afted upon by acids. 
I. Terra miſcella ſubnigra. 


HIS loam R of a blackiſh colour, of a fine but looſe friable texture, 
moderately heavy, of a rough ſurface, and does not colour the hands; 
it does not adhere to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is aſtringent 
to the taſte; thrown into water it raiſes a briſk ebullition, and immediately 
falls into powder. 9 5 
Burnt, it acquires a great hardneſs, and a pale brown colour. 
This loam conſtitutes a ſtratum, in which ſhells are lodged, at Woolwich 
{and pits in Kent; but is made no uſe of, 


SecT, II. The White Loams. 


Mz MB 1 | 
| Loams which are not afied upon by acids. 
L Terra miſcella albida. 
Hraufomiftbes albida. Hill's Hiſt. Foſf p. 424. N.. 1. 


This loam is of a dull greyiſh white colour, heavy, of a coarſa lax, 
crumbly texture; very harſh, and gritty to the touch, and does not colour 


the hands; it adheres ſlightly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and in 
In 


water it immediately breaks into a looſe powder. 
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In the fire it acquires a little hardneſs, and a pale browniſh red colour. 
It is dug in many parts of the kingdom, in Northamptonſhire, and Staf- 

Fordſhire eſpecially, in great plenty. AZx © A 


SECT. III. The Yellow Loams. 
"0 Mu. I. 

Lans which are not ated upon by acids. 
I. Terra miſcella flava. 


HIS is of a deep yellow, near an orange colour, fine, ſoft, moderately 
heavy, of a firm compact hard texture, and has ſome particles of a glit- 
tering talc in it, of an even ſurface, and lightly colours the hands; it adheres 
not to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, is aſtringent to. the taſte ; and 
in water it immediately falls into powder. : Tay 

Burnt, it acquires a pale red colour, but no hardneſs, 

It is found in _ of this kingdom I obſerved great quantities of 
it upon Hampſtead Heath, but it is as yet made no ufe of. 

oodward, Cat. A. a. 100. exhibits a loam (of a yellow —_ very fine 

and foft, with very ſmall ſpangles of mice in it, uſed for moulds by the 
bell founders, from Thrup in Northamptonſhire, which very probably is 
this ſpecies of loam. : 


II. Terra miſcella ſordide flava. 


Thrauſtomibes 2 faveſcens. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 426. Ne. 5. 

A very heavy, friable, coarſe loam, of a deep duſky yellow colour, of a looſe 
incoherent texture, of a rough harſir ſurface, and does not colour the hands; 
it adheres lightly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and thrown into 
water, it immediately breaks into powder. 

In the fire it ow little hardneſs, and'a deep red colour. 

It is dug in moſt parts of this kingdom, and is uſed in-brick-making, mix- 

ed with the tough fine clays.. | 


| III. Terra miſcella pallidiſſime flaveſtens. 

Gliſchromibes pallidiſſime flaveſcens. Hill's Hift. Foſſ. 428. No. 2. 
This loam is of a very pale yellow colour, moderately heavy, and very 
© hard, of a denſe firm compact texture, and ſpangled with taley particles, of 
a tolerably ſmooth ſurface, and does not colour the hands; it does not adhere 
to the tongue, melts but ſlowly in the mouth, and ſoon breaks into a looſe 
powder in water. 

In the fire it acquires a fine red colour, without any conſiderable hardnels, 

It is dug in many parts of the kingdom, and is uſed for making of bricks.. 
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TV. Terra micella pallide ; faveſeens. 


\ Hrauſtomitthes pallide flaveſeens. Hill's Hiſt. Fofl. p: 425. No. 3. 

This loam is of a very pale yellow colour, heavy, i a looſe crumbly 
texture, and glittering with talcy particles, of a rough uneven ſurface, but 
not very harſh to the touch, and does not colour the hands; it adheres to the 
tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and ſoon falls is into a tea; 271 
water. 

In the fire it ac uires a red colour, 11 a conſiderable haidbefs:”* * 
It is dug in moſt counties in R aq 6 is uſed I waa 
worked up with the ** _ * 


81 E or. 1. The Brews Teams cud 1 q 2 
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Loams which are not ated upon by acids, Xp 
I, Ter erra TR luteo ns dare. 


OODW. Cat. A. a. 101. 
Thraufomitthes flaveſcens, durior et aſpera. Hill's Hift. F off p- 
25. No. 4 

| This is is of a yellowiſh-brown colour, and is often ar with a] ok of 
white, of a coarſe but very compact texture, very hard and heavy, of a ro p 
harſh ſurface, and very ſlightly colours the hands; it does not adhere to 
tongue, melts readily in the mouth, and is extremely coarſe between the — 
in water it immediately breaks into powder. 

In the fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and a fine deep red colour. 

It is dug at Hedgerly, a village in Buckinghamſhire, not far from Windſor. 
According to my obſervations this loam ſeems to be one of the ſtrata of the 
ſoil for ſome extent thereabouts the diſpoſition or order of the ſtrata there 
is as follows, a common vegetable mould with gravel eight or nine feet deep; 
ſands coarſe and fine blended together, but not regularly diſtinguifhed into ſtrata 
twelve or fifteen feet thick; then this loam, which, by the diggers is vulgarly 
called fire earth, in ſome places only three or four feet thick, and in, others 
till ſeven feet chick; ſands to eight or ten feet thick follow again, and then 
the chalk rock or ſtratum, which is of a vaſt thickneſs, as they have ſunk in it 
to very great depths, but have never as yet dug through it. 

This loam is dug there in very great quantities, is made up into maſſes 
like bricks, and is brought to London; it is likewiſe carried all over the king- 

I Om; 
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dom, and, as I am credibly informed, is alſo exported into foreign parts in no 
ſmall quantities; it is generally called Windſor loam. ' 

It is a very valuable loam, and is greatly uſed for making the bricks, em- 
ployed in building the wind and other furnaces, for melting of iron, it en- 
dures the glaſs houſe-fire, and is excellent fur lutes of aſſay furnaces, chemical 
furnaces, &c. a . | 
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oodw. re n dt MA | 
«© Phrauftoniitbes durifſina fuſca.” Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 426. Ne. 6. 
, A loam K a duſky brown colour, very. hard and heayy, of a firm compact 
texture, of u hath Tooph furfice, and does not. colour the hands it adheres 
1 „ breaks Nes freely in the mouth, and is very 
<oarle between the wech; in warer it does not readily diſunite or fall into 


1] iin din enn 

e borns to a rep red cold, Without an) additional hardneſs. 
It is du in a parts of this Kingdom; in the great ſand pits near Wool- 
ws „it lies underüeath the loam in which the ſhells are found; it is uſed, ſays 

. Woodward, in the iron foundery there, for caſting of cannon balls, bombs, 
Vr. and is alfo üſed in other founderies about London, . 
— N BfY Hill, where ſhells are found lodged in it, they 
call it pemy earch, and uſe it for floors of barns, roofs of ovens, c. for 
es into a very firm hard maſs, of little leſs hard- 


when well beat pe It 45 very, fire 
eſs Shai pliitcr of, Paris, 46a bears the weather cxcremely well, 
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S ECT. IV. MEM B. II. 
Alcaline Loams. 
III. Terra miſcella flavo-fuſca. 


Te. flavo-fuſca. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 427. Ne. 8. 

This is of a pale yellowiſh brown colour, of a coarſe looſe crumbly 
texture, moderately heavy, of a rough ſurface, and does not colour the hands ; 
it does not adhere to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and immediately 

breaks into powder in water. 

It burns to a fine high red colour, without any additional hardneſs, 
M is dug in many parts of the kingdom, and is commonly uſed in brick- 
ing. | 
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SE c r. v. The Green Loams. 
M 2 MB. 1 * 
* Loams which are not atted upon by acids. 
; I. Terra miſcella vireſcens. | 
IA  arenoſe friatilis vireſeens. Hill's Hi. Fofl, p. 49. No. 2. 


Mori Cat. A. 7 ou. | ö n | 
This is a coarſe loam, of a duſky green colour, but is greatly variegated 
with a ſlight ruſt coloured earth, with which it is frequently Lai it is heavy, 
moderately hard, of a pretty compact irregular texture, of a harſh rough ſur- 
face, and does not colour the hands; it adheres very firmly to the tongue, 
- melts freely in the mouth, is very aſtringent to the taſte, and in water raiſes 
a conſiderable ebullition, and immediately breaks into powder. 
In the fire it burns to a conſiderable hardneſs, and a duſky red colour. 
It is found in this kingdom, but in no very great quantity. Woodward col- 
fefted it on Hampſtead Heath, near the mineral ſpring, in conſiderale plenty; 
Hill obſerved it in Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, in the Hedgerly loam 
pits in Buckinghamfhire, and in Suſſex ; in which latter county, he informs us, 
it is uſed as manure for clayey lands, . e 
Dr. Woodward, Cat. C. a. 19. exhibits an earth, grey, . ef. ans 
very ſtyptic, being part of a m, near the bottom of Hordell Cliff, be- 
— Limington and Chriſt Church, Hampſhire, which probably is this ſpe- 
cies of loam. | | 


SERIES 
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SERIES I. 
Cay, II. Gznxvus I. 
MOU LL D S. 


Compound earths of a looſe ſoft texture, ſomewhat ducdile while moiſt, and 
compoſed of earthy particles, mixed with the putrified remains of animal 
and vegetable bodies. 


8 cr. I. The Black Moulds. 
ary + + x Wn wr 
Moulds which are not afttd upon by acids. 


L | I. Humus aire communis, | 
ERR A nigella vegetabilis dedala, Garden earth or under turf earth. 
Woodw. Meth. Foſſ. p. 4. Ne. 21. | 171 
# vegetable mould. Woodw. Cat. A. a. 110. Ej. Nat. Hiſt, of the 
earth, 2d. edit. p. 12. ** | 
Humus communis atra. Humus atra. Terra nigella. Woodward. Terra dædala. 
Terra fertilis nigra, Wallerius's Mineralogy, ſpecies 1. 
Humus ni Nene bortorum. Wolterſdo ſt. Min. p. 11. 
This is of a blackiſh colour, tenacious while moiſt, of a fine, ſoft, looſe 
texture, and heavy, it colours the hands, melts readily in the mouth, and is 
freely diffuſible in water. 
In the fire it ** ſome hardneſs, but ſuffers little change of colour. 
This mould is the moſt common ſurface of our globe, and is compounded 
of earthy matter, and the ga. remains of animal and vegetable bodies. 
Woodward Nat. Hift. of the earth, paſſim; Morton, Nat. Hiſt. Northampton- 
ſhire, N 34. and Scheuchzer, Oryctographia Helvetica, p. 99. imagine, that beſore 
the deluge the earth was quite covered with this mould; and to this cauſe 
_ the great fertility of the Antediluvian times. 
heuchzer alſo obſerves, that even on the top of the Alps, where no plants 
grow, a pure blackiſh mould is found, more elaſtic, or rather more * 
of extenſion, than any other known earth, and which cannot be vitrified; b 
the microſcope it alſo ſeems to be entirely homogeneous, or the minut 
particles of it to be all of a fimilar nature. 
Some naturaliſts have ſuppoſed it not impoſſible to determine the exact time 
of the deluge, by the yearly accretion of this mould ; but as by experience we 
_ find, that the accretion of this earth is only about half an inch in a century, 
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on making the calculation on a computation of half a foot thick of mould 
every where, we ſhall find the deluge to have happened only two thouſand 
four hundred years ago, whereas we are certain it is above _ thouſand years 
ago, that divine ſcourge fell on our 1 8 

It is likely, ſays Wallerius, that the. getable. ; Rowe his not always the 
ſame properties ; ſome years, by chemie al al, it is found to contain more 
acid; in other years it is more alcalinę; theſe differences proceed from the vi- 
ciſſitudes of our atmoſphere, and to this cauſe ray be referred the greater or 
leſſer FRY of lands i in different ſeaſons. 
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II. Humus vegetabilis — 757 ue, * 10 1 5 ue: ) 


Humus vegetabilis lutoſa, Humus paluſtris, Turfa AuB. 7 urfa Iutoſa, Tor orvena 
Libavii, Humus uliginoſa. Wallerius's Mineralogy, ſpecies 5. 

Humus atra paluſtris, Humus paludoſa. Wolterſdorff Syſt. Min. 

Ephem. Phyſ.-Med. Acad. Cæſ. Leopold, Carol. Nar. C v vol. i. P. 
228. Obſerv. 115. De Turfis, ſeu Ceſpiti foco Batavorum inſtruendo ſervienti- 
bus à Lic. Roſino Lentilio. 

This mould is of a browniſh black color, not ſo ſoſt or Res as the common 
vegetable mould, but of a more looſe and harſh texture, and is always full of 
fibres, roots, and other putrified remains of vegetables. 

Wallerius makes three varieties of this ſpecies, vig. 1, Humus paluſtris, 
in igne non fetens; this ſort is porous and calily catches fire, it is the common 
turf % ͤ ͤ P 

2. Humus paluſtris in igne fetens. This ſort is always found: near_the ho 
and probably the ſalt, and ſome other ſubſtances it contains, are the ue of 
the diſagreable ſmell it emits while burning; it is very Soi faek and. does not 
eaſily catch fire; the turf of Zealand is this kind. 

3 Humus paluſtris. nigra, This is black, and' the ſmiths, uſe it in 2 
forges in Sweden. 

The Peat, which is found in many places of Germany and this kingdom, is 
a bituminous ſubſtance, and does not appertain to this claſs.of foſſils. 

The turf is dug in marſhy places in Holland, and which are called in 
Dutch Veents; it is cut into maſſes like bricks, and after ve 8 in the, 
open air, is the common fuel of the inhabitants of er 


82 r. II. The Red Muilds. - 12 443 
M is. 6 on 4 
Alcaline Moulds. 
I. Humus rubra. 


Hruptomict bes bra. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 42 9. No. 1. 2 
This mould is of a pale red colour, of a very looſe ſandy texture, and mo- 
derate weight, of a rough, uneven, and duſty ſurface, dry and harſh to the touch, 


eaſily crumbles to powder between the fingers, and lightly colours the hands; 
it 
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it RN Upretty fly to- tlie tongtie; breaks fredy? in the: mouth, Bt 
very coarſe and gritty between the teeth; in water it raiſes -a flight ebulliti6h;'- 
and very quickly mouldets into u re ſanty- p¹m ... 

This is a ſoil very apt to crack in dry weather, Hut the cracks foon fill up, 
the earth at their ſides mouldering to powder; and falling in; in wet weather 

ir de ape 6 be dirty an rhef foils, as it ſoon ſoaks up the rain, and ne- 

ver is at all viſcic or ch. enn en e non n DAS u 

It burns to a looſe crumbly! rivals; of a. fuel florid red colour. | 

This ſoil is frequent in many counties of the kingdom ; it is accounted a 
very fertile and good land, and particularly. ſucceeds well with crops of rye, - 

riey, or peas. bd JEM SIN me 
Smith's Nat. and Civ. Hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 361. informs 
us, that this is the common ſoil 6n” the north ſide of the city of Cork, in 
Ireland; the farmers there call ita.zed-ſtone.faik; and he further obſerves, that 
there it will not produce without a manure of lime or ſea ſand. 

Wallerius: Midezalogyz ſpscies 2; -exHibirs a. Humus fubru, Terran Anglica 
rudta; aiatorum, Terra, Rubellu, Ferna Zoioa, Terra Adamice, Terra Damaſte- 
nia, Which anſwers to this ſpecies oh; mauld, excepting that his Humus docs. 
not malce an efferveſcence i with aqua : ſortis, t any other acid, and which in- 
deed is one of the characteriſtios ofihis genus of moulds; the ſaid author recounts 
two varieties of it, viz; 1. Humut rubra pullidę rubeſcens, of which k ind they 
find in Helſingland in Sweden, and near Nuremberg in Franconia; and 2. 
Humus rubra obſcurè rubeſcens, of. which Rind, ſays he, is the Engliſh red earth. 
I cannat but thinks that N r r ere which perhaps 
— be an inadvertency of that learned author) his is the ſame ſpeties / as this 
red mould. | 

The name of Terra Adamica and Terra Damaſcenica, is given it, on a ridi- 
culous ſuppoſition, that Adam was made of this ſpecies of mould. The foil 
round Damaſcus is a red earth, probably this ſpecies, and the Turks are faid to 
aſſign it great virtues, and to fell it to travellers on that very account; ſee 


Bruckm, Epiſt, Itin. Cent. ii, Ep. 94. P. 1192. 


SECT, III. ' The Brown Moulds. 


Mu B. I. 
Moulds which are not acted upon by acids. 


I. Humus griſeo-fuſca. 


Loiomifthes grizeo-fuſca, tenax. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 429. N'. 1. 
(3 This is a tough and conſiderably heavy earth, of a pale greyiſh brown 
colour, of a moderately firm texture, but apt to be full of ſmall pebbles, 
of a rough, rugged, but not duſty ſurface, and ſomewhat harſh to the 
touch; it does not colour the hands, breaks very uy into irregular 
pieces, but is not eaſily crambled to powder; it adheres to the tongue, melts 
pretty freely in the mouth, is of a diſagreeable taſte, and very coarſe and gritty , 

I 
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in water it raiſes a ſlight. ebullition, ſoon falls into ſmall peices, and thence 

crumbles to powder. | 
This ſoil is very apt to crack and yk tp wage iy and i is ; what is 
called greaſy and ſlippery after rain. 

1 e n 2 "IS 
t is a common ſoil in Buc ſhire, 

ſhire, and is known to the farmers by the name of wow. 5 
Je produces brle beer than almoſt an other fil . 


Seer III. e II. 
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\ Loiomifles lurto-fuſes ponderoſs. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 430. No. 2. 
This is a very heavy and ſomewhat tough earth, of adeep yellow 
brown colour, of a friable looſe texture, of a rough rugged forface, ns ; 

OY and duſty, and ſlightly colours the hands; it does not adhere to 
„ '\melts hr og. ay-uary and is very coarſe and gritty between the 
; in water, ater ome time, it falls into ſmalls Jumps, and from them in- 


— with very little hardneſs. 


It is common er Sali, n. and neo a to- 
nan. | 
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0 BSERVATIONS on SERIES I. 


HE firſt ſeries, which is of ſoſſils that are not inflammable, but are divi- 
andes diffuſible, tho: not ſoluble n contains only one claſs, 
is the carths.. 


E A R * H KN 


Are bodies of v0 regula rere or Serbe Hur, de. inſipid,. 
friable or com particles not ſtrong! cohering together, not inflam- 
mable, diviſible and diffuſible, but not uble in water, and ductile white 


moiſt. 

The claſs of earths is to be ranged into three heads or chaprers, which con- 
tain ſeven. genera. 

Chap. J. Earths naturally moiſt, of a firm texture, and which have a ſmooth- 
neſs like that of unctuous bodies; this chapter contains three genera, viz. 1. 
the boles, 2. the clays, and 3. the marles. 

Chap. II. Earths naturally dry or harſh, rough to the touch, and/ of a 
looſer texture. This chapter. contains two genera, viz. 1. the chalks, and 
2. the -ochres.. 

Chap. III. Earths naturally and eſſentially compound, and never found in 
the ſtate of pure earths. This chapter contains two genera, viz.. . the loams, 
and 2. the moulds. 

The ancient authors contented themſelves, with only dividing the earths 
according to their uſes, via. into medical earths, and earths uad in pottery. 
in painting, and for other mechanical purpoſes. 

diviſion of earths being found very confuſed and incorrect, tho gene- 

followed, Dr. Woodward (1), made a more. natural diviſion of them into 

1. ſmooth or unctuous earths, which he again ſubdivides into thoſe that adhere 

to the — thoſe. that do not, and 2. thoſe that are dry, harſh, and 
to touc 

Dr. Wood wards method, tho* more perfect than the: former, yet remains 


Lr authors as Sbl, Hebenftrit (a), Pott (3), Baillou(4), Lianæus (5), 


(1). Woodward's Method of. foſlils, per la ſua grand Opera, la ual con- 
et ſe tiene il trattato univerſale delle pietre 


(a). Hebenſtcir de terris Lipſ. 1745. —＋ metalli, minerali, e altri 

8 ” Car" Gy de Baillou Compendi ( 

4). Cav. Giov. 10 (5). ature. 
del Metodo analitico di cui ſi e ſervito 


4 FIR Walle- 


7 
| 
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Wallerius (6), Wolterſdorff (7), and Hill (8), have firice formed other me- 


— 
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thodical diſpoſitions of theſe foſſils z and which, as they have their imperfections 
and beauties, I ſhall hear ſubjoin. 

Stahl divides the eatihs into the Calcan whi 0 Fx. and 
are Keane and into cbt which' pac, probate o avi Fe eee —— for 
ſuch a numerous claſs of bodies, and alſo very — 


Hebenſtreit runs into a cenſuſed method of metallie catths, i 


earths, medicinal, earthy; mechanical cart he, Gr. dal 1 9/0f 5 


ſuppoſes it a primitive earth, from hich, and che elements, ſays that Joh, 


- harſh and dry, as the moulds and chalks 3 2; thoſe that are fmo 


tide proceeding only from the n finonels - ol che particles of Tick 


cConſiſt. 


Pott and Baillou divide them into, 1. alcaline or calcareaus narchs) 2. witriñ- 
able earths, and 3. argillaceous earths, and ſuppoſe that the various kinds are 
only to be regarded as 8 _ theſe three diviſions. This me- 
thod is very erro ible tiere areffeveral Hinds of earths highl 
alcaline, * yet "fs vicr vitr ble, Gn doe fell cn the Tockay = 
Blois boles, Sc. 

Linnæus erroneouſly makes the fands his fifth diviGon, on —— 


all the Regnum lapideum is p duced. 0 The lade are, However a cla of fofilk 
quite diſtinct from — —_ which do not leſs differ from thery than 15 4 
IJ 1 4 


metals and minerals. „ eds 


Wallerius has divided the earths into three orders, viz;" 1.5 
„as the - 
and marles; and g. thoſe that are en weralli ce the vchtes, ulpharedtis 
or ſaline. 4 5 : 
Wolterſdorff only divides them into two ha of argillſs anl. Aar z the 
erroneouſneſs of which method has been already xigfe( t 7, 
Hill's method is good, except that he makes a genus of T; Zee 
chalks, and that his genus of marles, of which further "notice will en, 
The ſmooth earths, as the Lemnian, Gr. fors Dr. Grew 90 are 1 2 
called pingues or fat, abſurdly for lever or |:fubtiles, * Their ſeerning ui- 


zs an inextricable ſcene of confuſion. 


* 


50 1. 


I take the principal difference, fas the Gegs' acth6r(10), 'between Sikhs, 


as applied to medical uſe, to be this; that ſome are not affected with acids; 
others are: thoſe, pauperes or fatuæ, coming nearer to fimple'or mere earths ; 


theſe ſaline, or impregnated with a mineral ahali, and er of Heater 
energy i JC 303 O 
Henckell (11), judiciouſty obſerves, / what great care Gd judgment ſliduld 
be had in the application of crude or native earths, for internal uſe in 'mgdi- 
cine; they ought ſays, that author, to be duly prepared and examined, not 
only by the phyſician, but alſo by the mineraliſt ; all thoſe earths which are 
found near the mn of the r or + conſtitute ſtrata, or elſe we" found 


: (6) Wallerius's My hi . Ephom. Nat. Curieſ. KAT FN p. | 
ſte Minerale. 


(7) Wolterſdorff Sy 3 Obſ. 156, and is an account 


85 Hill's Hiſt. Foſſils. an Arſenical earth by Joh. Frid. 
(9) Grew's Muſ. Reg. ins p. 347. Henckel. 95115 
(10) Grew Ibid. p. 348. : A 
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ladged in ſtone, or marble quarries, &c. in ſhort all thoſe kinds which are 
not dug from mineral and metallic veins, or in their neighbourhood, are 
greatly to be preferred; but all thoſe earths which are found in veins of mineral 
or metallic matter, are to be uſed with the greateſt caution ; as by fortuitous 
cauſes, they may often be impregnated with the noxiqus qualities of the mineral 
and metallic bodies, a 

The ochres, umbres, and other earths, which are found in ſtrata, ſayͤs 
Woodward (12), are commonly mixed, foul, coarſe, and groſs : but thoſe 
found in fiſſures of other ſtrata, conſiſt of matter extremely ſmall, ſubtile, and 
even impalpable. Indeed being found in the perpendicular fiſſures of the ſtrata, 
it could not be otherwiſe ; for all the matter that compoſes them, muſt have 
paſſed the pores of thoſe ſtrata before it could arrive at thoſe intervals; which 
it could never have done, had it not been very ſubtile and fine. This conſti- 
tution of theſe earths renders them, far above all others, fit for colours for the 
uſe of the painters. 

There is very little earth that does not contain ſome falts in it, fays the 
ſame author (13). Tis very providential, indeed, that thoſe ſalts are fo diſperſed 
in itz they ſerving to mellow the earth, as the huſbandmen ſpeak, to open, 
looſen, and diſentangle the matter that ſerves for the increment, and forma- 
tion of vegetables. 

Earths may be conſidered as the baſis or prima materia of ſtones, to the for- 
mation of which, nothing further is required, than a proper ſubſtance to unite 
them and harden them into ſolid bodies. | 

The Steatitæ, Morochtus, Galactites, &c. I have ranked among the earths, as 
being only indurated clays; I am well apprized, that they are ranked by 
ſome authors among the talcy foſſils, on account of their conſtitution, which 
certainly is ſomewhat talcy ; but as their baſis is a true earthy ſubſtance, I ra- 
ther conclude they ſhould be ranged in this ſeries, as I have done. 

Tho' I have allo ranked the common turf or fuel of the Dutch among the 
moulds, I have only done it in reſpe& to its earthy matter; which ſeems to me 
to be a mould of a Ciſtin& ſpecies ; but the peat, or bituminous turf, on ac- 
cop of its principles, is juſtly to be ranged in the ſeries of bituminous 

oſſils. | { *N 

The brown earth uſed by painters, and known by the name of Cologn 
earth, as being chiefly found near that city of Germany, I have excluded 
trom among the native foſſils, as I am convinced it is only wood thus changed 
in the bowels of the earth. Wallerius (14) makes it a variety of the umbre, 
which he ranks among the bumi or moulds; and Libavius (15), judges it a 
bituminous ſubſtance, as he alſo does the umbre; Bauſchius (16) even calls 
it umbria _= Hill (17) ranks it among the ochres, and calls it, 
pſeudo-ochra, but at the ſame time he alſo judiciouſly obſerves, it is rather foſ- 
fil wood than a native foſſil, 


(12) Woodward's Cat. A. a. 65. (16) Sched. de Cœruleo et Chryſocolla, 
(13) Woodward's Cat. A. a. 104. p. 55.” | 
(14) Mineralogy, ſpecies z. (17) Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 63. No. 2. 
(15) Singul. Part. iii, I. viii. c. 5. p. 
1030. | 
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Beſides the many true ſpecies of earths, combinations or compounds of vari- 
ous ſorts of earths, all blended together, are frequently found in digging; theſe 
mixt maſſes, which owe their origin to their being blended together, at the 
time of the ſubſidence of the ſtrata, cannot be referred to or reckoned of any 
determinate ſpecies ; combinations may be produced beyond thought; Kircher 
(18), from twelve ſimple qualities of earth, has reckoned the combinations of 
them to amount to no fewer than four hundred ſeventy nine millions one 
thouſand ſix hundred ſorts. | : | 

As to the earths celebrated by the ancients, and of which they have tranſ- 
mitted to us ſome deſcription or characteriſtics to know them by, ſuch are 
the Lemnian, Eretrian, Samian, Chian, and Melian earths; the Paretonium, the 
Melitites, the Morochtus, the Galactites, the Cimolie, the Rubrica Sinopica, the 
Creta, and the Chry/ocolla, I have ventured to affirm them in my deſcriptions, - 
to be the ſame ſubſtances known to the ancients. To others, the accounts of 
which are at beſt but obſcure, as the Sil Achaicum, the Creta Selinuſia, and the 
Alana Gleba, &c. J have contented myſelf with giving the opinions of authors, 
or hints of my own opinion; but to the others, which are but named, as 
the Gliſchromargos, the Capnumargos, the Marga Columbina, the Taſconium, 
the Sil Atticum, the Sil Marmoroſum, the Creta Sarda, Creta Umbrica, and 
Creta Theſſalica, &c. as the definitions of theſe bodies cannot be juſtly made, 
and that conjectures are very fallacious, I have entirely omitted taking any 
notice of them in my hiſtory. | 
Altho' in my definition of the marles (19), I have expreſſed myſelf in theſe 
words; not in the leaſt ductile while moiſt; and I alſo have not either to the ge- 
nera of chalks, ochres, and loams, mentioned any thing of their ductility ; 
yet thoſe definitions are given, and are only to be underſtood, in'a compara- 
tive manner, in regard to the whole ſeries of earths; for in reality, as that 
great naturaliſt Monſ. de Reaumur obſerves (20), the moſt remarkable cha- 
racteriſtic of earths, is a kind of ductility they have, which neither any other 
mineral or metal have in that manner. Its ductility 1 mean is like that of paſte, 
when kneading. Earth is capable of being kneaded when moiſtened or ſoaked 
in water, it ſoftens, extends, and takes all forms in the workman's hands, 
and afterwards retains the ſaid forms. All earths have not an equal kind of 
ductility ; but more or leſs of the former, are all the fat earths 10 called, of 
the latter what are ſimply called lean earths. | 

Several authors do not make a diſtin genus of the boles, but rank them 
among the clays; indeed very eſſential characteriſtics are wanting to make 
them different genera, for only the extreme fineneſs of the particles of the boles 
is the cauſe of their being not ſo ductile or viſcid as the clays, inſomuch that. 
ſpeaking with propriety, they are only to be accounted very fine clays ; I 
have, however, made them ſeperate genera, as cuſtom hath authoriſed it. 


(18) Mundus Subterraneus, l. vii. c. 3. Roy. des Sciences anno 1730. Me- 
p. 356. et De arte combinatoria. See moire de la Nature de la Terre en 
alſo Evelyn's treatiſe on earth. general, et du charactere des diffe- 

(19) p. 63. rentes eſpeces des terres, par Mon- 

(20) Hiſt, et Memoires de l' Acad. ſieur de Reaumur, 

Authors 
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Authors generally run into extremes. Wallerius has not only denied a ſe- 
parate genus to the boles, but has even ranked all thoſe earths under one ſin- 
gle ſpecies, by the name of Argilla pinguis, Bolus, Terra figillata , and (21), 
makes all the white boles only one variety of the ſpecies, and all the grey, 
yellow, red, green, and black boles, as many other varieties of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. That author has gone further in the obſervation he adds -to that ſpecies : 
he ſays, The writers on foſſils are full of loathſome deſcriptions of ſeveral 
ſpecies of boles; but none of thoſe authors have ever given themſelves the 
trouble, to make due obſervations on that matter. A bole, if made up into 
a ſmall round cake, and impreſſed with the ſeal of any country, jealous that 
its bole will be counterfeited, it is immediately called Terra ſigllata.“ Theſe 
are that learned author's words, which muſt be partly retorted on himſelf; for 
had he made the due experiments he requires of others, he-would have been 
convinced there were many very different ſpecies of the Terre ſiigillate, or boles, 
even ſpecies as eſſentially different as any bodies of the ſame genus can be. 
The various and contradictory definitions, which have been given by late 
authors to the genus of marles, are worthy obſervation; one author ſome- 
times has defined them to be argillaceous, at other times alcaline earths (22), 
a ſecond (23), calls them alcaline, calcareous, harſh, and friable; while a 
third (24), makes them quite, on the contrary, indurated earths, and not to be 
eaſily ſoftened with water; and a fourth(25), again defines them to be earths but 
ſlightly coherent, ſtiff or viſcid while moiſt, moſt eaſily diffuſible in and diſunited 
by water. This latter author is very remarkable in the contradictions he gives 
himſelf ; for he has placed under this his genus of marles, ſome indurated 
earths, as the Rubrica, Fabrilis, &c. others quite looſe or powdery, and 
which have no viſcidity while moiſt, as the Agaricus mineralis ; others quite 
harſh and rough to the touch, as common chalk ; and others, on the contrary, 
ſmooth or ſomewhat unctuous; as the fullers earth, &c. ſubſtances widely dit- 
ferent from each other, and is what by judicious naturaliſts muſt be thought a 
ſtrange and unaccountable confuſion. 1 % 
The chalks are generally defined to be calcareous and highly alcaline ; even 
ſome authors have gone ſo far, as to fix a characteriſtic of colour on them, 
and to allow them to be only white; tho? the chief ſpecies, and from which 
the whole genus is denominated, poſſeſſes all thoſe three properties, yet I have | 
Judged it very unneceſlary to fix them as characteriſtics on the whole genus ; 
I have taken the more obvious properties as my ſtandard, and while an earth of 
a looſer texture is hard and dry, harſh and rough to the touch, and readily 
diffuſible in water, I ſhall not heſitate to rank it in the genus of chalks, 
altho' it makes no efferveſcence with acids, nor is of a calcareous nature. 
Ochres are only the re/idua of the ſolutions of metals and minerals. Thoſe 
metals only, ſays Wallerius (26), which carry their own diſſolvents, produce 
ochres ; that is to ſay, they are only thoſe which can be decompoſed by water 
or by a ſlight ſulphureous vapour, which produce their ochres; the others 


— = 


(21) Mineralogy, ſpecies 23. (24) Linnæus, Syſt. Nat. 

(22) Henckell. (25) Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 

(23) Wolterſdorff Syſt. Min. p. 46. (26) Mineralogy, order or diviſion iii. 
9822 
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produce none; to the ſame cauſe we owe the production of the different vi- 
triols. In reality, ochres are metallic earths, which ſeparate from the vitriol when 
they are diſſol ved by the waters; from which we may conclude, and eſtabliſh, 
as a certain principle, that as long as we cannot find a vitriol of gold, of fil- 
ver, of lead, of tin, of biſmuth, &c. we can deny the exiſtence of any ochres 
of thoſe metals. 993 af tt STS, cls Dy a2 97 
The Lapis Armenus, the Cæruleum nati vum, and the Ghryſocolla, which are in 
reality rich copper ores, I have placed among the ochres for the above reaſon, 
as they are only the reſidua of the ſolutions of that metal. 

The ochre called Giallolina ſ. Terra flaveſcens by Woodward (27), and by 
Hill (28), Ochra ponderoſa friabilis aureo-crocea, que Giallolino authorum, is a 
factitious ſubſtance or preparation of lead; and is, on that account, excluded 
from this hiſtory. | | 45 n 

The moulds which are bodies compounded of earthy matter, mixed with 
the putrified remains of animals and vegetables, have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no right 
to a place in a hiſtory of foſſils. | 


(25) Meth. of Foſſ. p. 4. Ne. 17. et Cat. I. a. 28. (28) Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 56. 
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3 NA. I. 
Stones found forming continued ſtrata, coarſe, harſh, and rough, of a lax texture, 
of a viſible grit or grain, reſembling ſand in form, uſually immerſed in a cementi- 
tious matter, of little brightneſs, and ſcarce capable of any poliſh. 


Gznvus I. 


Stones harſh and rough, and compoſed of a viſible grit, not of a laminated 
ſtructure, and ſplitting equally in any direction. 


 * + *, op © 
Altaline ſand flones. 
I. Saxum arenarium Portlandicum. 


OODW. Cat. A. b. 12. 
Pſadurium hebes, albidum, laxius. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 436. Ne. 4. 

Of a pale or dull whitiſh colour, heavy, moderately , of a ſomewhat 
lax texture, and is compoſed of a large roundiſh grit, cemented together by 
an earthy ſpar, and intermixed with numerous glittering ſpangles of pure ſpar, 
the grit ſplits in the cutting of the ſtone, ſo that it is capable of being brought 
to a ſurface very ſmooth and : 

It will not ſtrike fire with a 
It burns to a ſlight aſhen hue. 

I 
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There are vaſt quarries of it in the iſland of Portland in Dorſetſhire, from 
whence it is brought in vaſt quantities to London, and is greatly uſed in 


building. 


This, and all like ſorts of ſtone, that are compoſed of granules, and are not 
of a laminated texture, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the ſite of the ſtrata. 
Tis for this reaſon that they have obtained the name of Free: tone; they like- 
wiſe beat the injuries of the weather equally and indifferently in all poſitions. 


i 
II. Saxum arenarium Surreienſe, vires ignis optime ferens. 


Woodw, Cat. A. b. 1. | $25 

This'is a coarſe, harſh, duſty freeſtone, of a moderately compact texture, of 
a pale greyiſh colour, near white, with a very ſlight admixture of greeniſhneſs; 
it is moderately hard and heavy, and (lightly colours the hands; it is compoſed 
of a fine ſmall angular grit, . cemented by an earthy ſparry matter, intermixed 
with numerous ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery mica. 

It will not ſtrike fire-with a ſteel. — — 

In the fire it changes to a ſlight reddiſh hue. | 

It is dug in great quantities at Reygate, Chaldon, Bletchingley, God- 
ſtone, and the adjacent places in Surry. The ſoil near theſe quarries is ge- 
nerally a ſtiff clay or chalk, the ſtrata over the quarries at Godſtone, are a 
common brown mould about three feet thick, chalk about one foot thick, a 
greeniſh mould about two feet thick, hard rocky quarry-ſtone-or freeze about 
fifteen inches thick, and then the free-ſtone, which conſtitutes a very thick ſtra- 
tum, tho? the quarry-men never work in it but about five feet eight inches, as 
they ſay it grows harder, and is not ſo good beyond that depth. Theſe ſtrata 
ſhelve or incline (according to the computation of the quarry-men, and their 
rule of working) two feet in every rod, and head to the ſouth, to which point 
they always open the quarry, and dig northward. In theſe quarries about four 
feet and a half deep, in the ſtratum of ſtone runs a vein or thin layer, four 
inches thick, of a hard quarry ſtone, or freeze, which they vulgarly call fint, 
hereafter to be deſcribed; it alſo ſometimes lies only in diſperſed maſſes in the 
ſtone ; this vein or layer of rockſtone, is not found in the Chaldon quarries, 
but in the quarries at Gatton it is again found, where it runs quite through the 
middle of the freeſtone ſtratum. Ihe perpendicular fiſſures, which are by the 
quarry-men called vents, are very irregular both. in regard to their diſtances 
and breadths; they run ſomewhat obliquely, and moſtly dip eaſt and wet, 
but ſome few dip alſo north and ſouth, and are generally empty or quite free 
from any foſſil ſubſtance. - Hprizontal fiſſures, which they call beds, are. ſeldom 
met with but where the ſtratum is very full of perpendicular fiſſures. 

Few foflils are found imbedded in the ſtratum of free-ſtone z they are moſtly 
ſmall pieces of rotten wood, ſome few ſmall Gloſſopetre, and a ſmall kind of 
cordated Echinites (never the ſhell itſelf, but only caſts of it of freeſtane) ſome 
few Belemnitæ, flinty nodules, and echinated irony Pyrite. The ſides of the 
ſtone in the fiſſures are alſo often incruſted for a great extent, with a fine yellow 


4 : trigonal 
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trigonal ſpar : and the old deſerted quarries have frequently very ſmall Stalac- 
titæ, of a fine white grained ſpar hanging from their roofs. 

The Chaldon quarries are commonly opened to the north, as the ſtratum 
of freeſtone there runs north eaſt, and the fiſſures of thoſe quarries run generally 
ſouth weſt. | Th | 

The quarry-men, as has been already obſerved, never dig in the freeſtone, 
or work it, but between five or fix feet deep, as the ſtratum beyond that 
depth grows harder and not ſo good; under it, other rock ier ſtrata are found, 
which they call freezes and bur-/tones ;, theſe under ſtrata are very remarkable, 
in that their ſurfaces are not always on an even plane, but very often pene- 
trate ſome inches deep into one another, and then exactly reſemble a parapet 
work. | þ | 

This ſtone does not bear the weather, and is therefore unfit for building; 
but it abides the fire exceeding well, and is an excellent ſtone for kilns, glats - 
houſes, furnaces, Cc. and great quantities of it are brought to London; it is 
alſo uſed for bottoms of ovens, hearths, coveings of chimneys, Cc. 

Scheuchzer, Ory&t. Helv. p. 108 and 115. mentions a ſoft free-ſtone which 
is eaſy to work, and abides the fire well, but does not bear the weather, and 
is therefore unfit for building; the quarries of it are near the village Herzli- 
berg, on the Zurich ſea, and alſo at Reapfnach, and near the Stampfenbach 
by Zurich; it very probably is this ſpecies of freeſtone. | | 

Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. deſcribes a ſand- ſtone, which he calls Pyri- 
macha ; it is of a fine grain, cuts free, but will not take any poliſh, and abides 
the fire well; it is uſed in Italy in the glaſs-houſes, or wherever a ſtrong fire 
is required; he alſo, ibid. deſcribes another ſand- ſtone he calls Pietra de Coral- 
lari, little different from the Pyrimacha, and which is chiefly uſed for the 

poliſhing of coral, both which deſcribed ſtones are likely of this ſame ſpecies. 


III. Saxum arenarium, griſeo-albidum. 


Pfadurium hebes, albido-gryſeum, fragile. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 433. No. 2, 
A A courſe rough ſtone, of a lax irregular texture, of a greyiſh white colour, 
conſiderably heavy and hard, and is compoſed of a large angular grit, cement- 
ed together by a terrene ſpar ; it ſlightly colours the hands, and cuts freely, 
but is perfectly dull and deſtitute of ſplendor. 

It will not eaſily ſtrike fire with a ſteel, 

It burns to a very pale fleſh colour. | 

It is dug in many counties of the kingdom, and as it bears the weather 
well, is frequently uſed in building. 

Hill informs us, that this ſtone generally lies deep and under other ſtrata of 
ſtone, and is ſeldom found containing ſhells. | 


| wrought by art ; which form perhaps that ſtone affects, ſa 
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IV. Saxum arenarium cinereum Suecicum. 

Cos friabilis, particulis argilloſo-glaresfis. Werckſtein. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. 
p. 147. No. 1. Muſeum Tefſinianum, p. 2. No. 1. *** 

Cos particulis minimis glaregſis, mollis, cadua, Quadrum Czſalpini, Quadratum 
Alberti, Saxi alterum genus agricole. Wallerius's Mineralogy, Species 76. 
Saxum arenarium cinereum Gothlandicum. Leopold de Itin. ſuo Suecico, p. 23. 
Bromel, Mineral. Suecana, cap. vi. 9 

Worm. Muſ. p. 37. | 

This is of a greyiſh colour, of a fine ſmall grit, cemented together by a 
calcareous clay, intermixed with numerous ſmall ſpangles of mica ; it is hard 
and light, cuts freely, and bears the injuries of the weather to admiration. 

It will not ſtrike fire with a ſteel. - ö | 

It is dug at Burſviken in South Gothland, and is eſteemed the fineſt free- 
ſtone in Sweden. 35 
It is greatly uſed in building; the royal buildings at Stockholm are of this 
ſtone it is alſo greatly uſed for columns, ſtatues, tomb-ſtones, and other ſtone 
works. Wallerius mentions a free-ſtone which he joins to this ſpecies, dug in 
quarries at Kumbla, in the Province of Nericia in Sweden, which is naturally 
found formed into blocks or maſſes of an oblong cubic * as if it had been 

ys he, from its be- 

ing cemented by the ſpecies of clay, which always breaks into cubes, and is 
therefore called Argilla teſſulata figulina, or elſe the ſtone and its clayey cement 
both concur to produce this effect. 8 | 


_ 


V. Saxum arenarium cinereum Purbecenſe. 


Woodw. Cat. A. b. 20. 

Pſadurium friabile albido fuſcum. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 437. No. 6. 

This is a harſh rough ſtone, of a diſagreeable aſnen colour, very heavy, 
and moderately hard, of a texture not very compact, but ſomewhat porous, 
and is compoſed of an angular grit, cemented together by an earthy ſpar ; 
it _ freely and with a tolerable even or ſmooth ſurface, but will not take 
a poliſh, | 

lie will not ſtrike fire with a ſteel. 

It burns to a white colour. a s | | 

The quarries of this ſtone are in the iſland of Purbeck in Dorſetſhire, from 
whence it is brought to London in great quantities, and is uſed in building and 
for pavements, | "on | 


VI. Saxum arenarium poroſum Italicum. 


Teuertino. Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. 1. xxv. c. 8. | 
This is a very remarkable ſpecies of ſand-ſtone ; it is coarſe and harſh, of a 
diſagreeable aſhen colour, with an admixture of greeniſhneſs, and of a very 
I porous 
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porous and irregular texture; tho* firm and very hard, the grit is extremely 
ſmall, hardly perceiveable, and angular, and is cemented together by a very 
earthy ſparry ſubſtance, ſpots of a browniſh matter, large flakes of a glittering 
blackiſh mica, ſmall ſpangles of a filvery mica, and ſome few ſmall pieces of an 
opake white ſpar are alſo intermixed with the ſtone in no ſmall quantity: it cuts 
pretty freely, but always carries a rugged uneven Dn water poured on 


it does not pervade it, 
It ſtrikes fire with ſteel. ; 


Burnt, it becomes friable, and acquires a pale reddiſh brown colour. y 


It is dug in ſeveral parts of Italy, and is uſed in building, it bearing the 
weather well. | F 

It is generally called in Italy, Pietra Tiburtina di Roma, or il Teuertino; it is 
alſo ſometimes called i/ Piperino di Roma; but it is not, however, to be con- 
founded with the Piperno deſcribed by the ſame author, Bid. which, tho' of 
this ſame genus of ſtone, is by his deſcription a quite different ſpecies. 


The ſaid author J. c. deſcribes another kind of ſand - ſtone, he calls it Pietra 
Caſertana ; which, ſays he, is of a like texture with the Teuertino, but its pores _ 


are ſmaller and not ſo conſpicuous; it is a fit ſtone for ſculpture, but it will 
not bear a poliſh ; the ſaid ſtone is alſo probably of this ſpecies. 


VII. Saxum arenarium granulis rotundis, Hammites diftum, 
Hammites. Plinii Hiſt, Nat. 1. xxxvii. c. 10. | 
Ne 0; Woodw. Cat. A. b. 14. et Cat. B. n. 104. Hook's Microgra- 

ia, p. 93. 

5 P/adurium friabile, granulis rotundis. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 438. No. 7. 

This is a free- ſtone of a pale brown colour, very heavy, moderately hard, 
of a lax ſpongious texture, and is compoſed of ſmall round granules laid 
cloſe together, and cemented by an earthy ſparry matter; it cuts freely, and 
with a tolerable ſmooth ſurface, but will bear no poliſh, 

The granules or grit of this ſtone, are all true ſmall S/alagmitz, or bodies 
of Ng, ſtructure, being compoſed of coats or cruſts, including one 
another. ; 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It burns to a dull white colour, and becomes very friable. | 

The quarries of it are at Ketton in Rutlandſhire ; Dr. Woodward alſo found 
it in a quarry near Nunnington in Yorkſhire. . F 

It is a fine free-ſtone, and is greatly uſed in building, particularly ſeveral of 
the colleges at Cambridge are built with this ſtone. | 

Pliny's account of the Hammites is ſomewhat unintelligible, and has not a 
little puzzled ſome writers on foſſils. That antient author's words are, Hammites 
ovis piſcium ſimilis eſt, et alia velut nitro compoſita, prædura alioquin. Geſner (1) 
thinks the text is corrupted, and that if the words, et alia velut nitro compaſita, 
were omitted, and theſe other words, et tota velut arenis compoſita, ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead, the deſcription of the Hammites would be very correct and clear, 


(1) De fig. Lap. p. 71. 
) Z P. 7 1 
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and entirely anſwer the etymology of its name Flammites, which is from 
d#uuG ſand. ; | 42s J 
On the contrary, De Laet ſays (2) Geſner is miſtaken in his criticiſm on 
Pliny's text. Pliny, continues he, (for the text is entirely the ſame in all the 
copies extant of that ancient author) plainly deſcribes two ſpecies of Hammites, 
like the ſpawn of fiſh ; one kind compoſed as it were of granules of ſand, the 
other kind compoſed of a ſubſtance which reſembles nitre ; Agricola alſo ob- 
ſerves, that the Ammonites is ſo compoſed of granules of ſand, as to appear to 
the view like the ſpawn of fiſh ; but it is alſo ſometimes found in ſubſtance and 
colour like to nitre, which plainly - elucidates the text of Pliny, and proves it 
to be right. 

As Pliny gave the name of Hammites to a ſubſtance, which was of a granu- 
lated texture, and reſembled the ſpawn of fiſh, later authors have, without any 
diſtinction, given the ſame name to all ſubſtances of a like granulated texture, 
and by that means have confounded numbers of very different ſpecies, even 
bodies of different genus's, by that one ſingle name; few authors being with- 
out a deſcription of the Hammites, and but very few deſcribing the true 
ſpecies. 134. 1 | 100. 

VThe erroneous ſyſtem of Dr. Woodward (3), that the Hammites, compoſed 
uſually of multitudes of ſmall globular bodies, is wholly made up of a conge- 
ries of the veficulz of the ova of various kinds of fiſhes, filled with a fine hard 
arenaceous ſubſtance, has been very induftriouſly propagated by many later 
authors. Scheuchzer (4) ranks all the Hammitæ among the parts of fiſh 
which are found foſſil, or are remains of the deluge. Butners (5), Bayer (6), 
Wolckman(7), and many others, and latterly Bruckmann (8), all adhere 
firmly to this ſyſtem; and even pretend to have diſcovered, by the 
help of microſcopes, the very ſhells and other parts () of the ſpawn of fiſh 
in theſe Hammitæ; they further even pretend by their arguments to prove 
the poſſibility of this ſyſtem, againſt the objections of the vaſt quantiti.s and 
even ſtrata of Hammite being found in different parts of the world; and 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to be only a congeries of the ſpawn of fiſh; and 
alſo the other chief objection of the nature of ſpawn, being incapable of pe- 
trifaction. | E 

The Cenchrites, the Meconites, and the Sinepites of authors, ſo named from 
the bigneſs of their grit, equal to millet, poppy, or muſtard ſeeds, are all only 
different varieties of granulated ſand- ſtones. 


(2) De Gem. et Lap. c. xxi. p. 145. (8) Specimen Phyſicum ſiſtens Hiſto- 

(3) Meth. of Foſſ. Letter ii. p. 19. et riam Naturalem Oolithi ſ. Ovariorum 

nn. of e B. a. 0%. Piſcium et Concharum in Saxa mu- 
(4) Muſ. Diluv. p. 105. Oryctogr. tatarum. 

Helv. p. 335. et Schweitzer Natur. (9) Bruckmann per microſcopium ex- 


Geſchicht, part i. p. 106. aminavit, et cortices albumen et vi- 
(5) Rudera Diluvii Teſtes, p. 244. 5 tellum conſpexit et delineavit, fig ix. 

146. et ſeq. The other authors alſo pretend to 
(6) Oryctogr. Norica, p. 67. have obſeryed the ſame. 


(7) Sileſia Subterranea, p. 156. et p. 168. 
1281 | Vaſt 
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Vaſt ſtrata of Hammites are found in ſeveral parts of the world. Scheuch- 
zer (10) informs us of whole mountains of it in Switzerland, and (ii) that in 
the territory of Neuenberg the hauſes are all built of a yellowiſh Hammites, 
which has glittering particles mixed with it, and which probably is this ſpe- 
cies, or a variety of it; Leopold (12) mentions a very friable kind of a ferru- 
inous colour, the grit of which is of the bigneſs of a poppy ſeed, to be 
— plentifully in the province of Angermannia in Sweden; and Bruck- 
man (13) ſays, there are vaſt quarries of this ſtone, of ſeveral kinds, at and 
near Weferling, a ſmall town in the duchy of Halberſtadt, as alſo on the 
Nuſzberg near Brunſwick, in which city St. Andrew's church, 'a moſt ſump- 
tuous ſtructure, is entirely built of Hammites, and even the ſtreets are alſo 
paved with the ſame ſtone, 

The laſt quoted author, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Oolithi, deſcribes and 
figures a very particular and remarkable ſpecies of Hammites, which is found 
at Hamerſleben, in the duchy of Halberſtadt ; it is not compoſed of round 
granules, like the common Hammite, ſays that author, but of triangular gra- 


nules, whoſe tops all tend towards a central point. 


VIII. Saxum arenarium durum rubeſcens. 


This is a very hard and heavy ſtone, of a dull browniſh red colour, of a 
ſtrong compact firm texture, and is compoſed of a very ſmall angular grit, 
extremely cloſely laid, and cemented together by a fine ſparry matter; it cuts 
free and ſmooth, but does not bear any conſiderable poliſh. 

It ſtrikes fire readily with ſteel. ; 

It burns to a deeper colour, and becomes ſo very friable as readily to crum- 
ble between the fingers. 

This ſtone is dug in Warwickſhire, and is the common building ſtone of 
that county, particularly about Coventry, in which city the tower and ſpire of 
one of the large churches are entirely built of it. 


IX. Saxum arenarium rubro-fuſcum. 


Pſadurium durius, rubrum, ſcintillans. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 441. N.. 5. 

A coarſe rough ſtone, of a deep reddiſh brown colour, very hard and heavy, 
of a very cloſe firm texture, and is compoſed of a large angular grit, cement- 
ed together by a ſparry matter of the ſame colour, intermixed with numerous 
glittering ſpangles of white talc ; it cuts very difficultly, and is capable of a 
tolerable poliſh. - | 

It will not eaſily ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt, it ſuffers little change. 

It is dug in Norway, from whence it is brought to us in great quantity, 
and is uſed in pavements. 


(10) Schweitzer Natur-Geſchicht, 1. c. (13) Hiſt. Nat. Oolithi, p. 23. et The- 
(11) Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 113. ſaurus Subterraneus Ducatus Brunſ- 


(12) De Itinere ſuo Suecico, p. 71. wigii, p. 127, et ſeq. 
| S 2 SECT. 
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S E C T. II. 
Sand ſtones which are not acted upon by acids. 


* 


x. Saxum arenarium album venis nigris variegatum. 
HIS is an exceeding fine ſand-ſtone, and bears ſo even and ſmooth a ſur- 


face, as nearly to approach a . it is of a fine white colour, ele- 
gantly variegated with veins of a black coal like ſubſtance, of a firm compact 
texture, moderately heavy and hard, and is compoſed of an exceeding fine 
ſmall equal cryſtalline grit, held together by a terrene matter; it cuts freely, 
and water readily pervades it. ane 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 

In the fire it becomes friable, but ſuffers little change of colour. 

This free-ſtone forms a ſtratum or meaſure, in the collieries near Coalbrook- 
dale in Shropſhire; the ſtratum is ten feet thick, and lies about forty yards 
deep; the colliers vulgarly call it The little flint roof; this ſtratum is very va- 
rious in different parts; in ſome places it is this deſcribed ſtone, in other parts 
it is not ſo fine, and in thoſe places ſtone caſts of parts of vegetables, as reeds, 
and impreſſions of the barks of trees, of the pine and fir kind, are frequently 
found imbedded, and in other places it is intermixed with a black friable 
rock, in which nodules of iron-ſtone are lodged. | | 

The inhabitants of that place, very often cut it out into chimney pieces, 
which prove very pretty, and very little inferior to marble, 


XI. Saxum arenerium album Suecicum. | 


Cos friabilis, particulis glaregſis, et Cos particulis equalibus friabilibus. Lin- 
næus's Syſt. Nat. p. 147. No. 2. | EH 

Cos particulis arenaſis ægualibus, mineribus, coticularis, Lapis Cotarius, Cos 
vulgaris, Saxum molare Agricolæ, Cos gyratilis et aquaria Plinii. Wallerius's 
Mineralogy, Species 73. | 0” | 

Cos verſatilis, Cos friabilis particulis glaregſis duris. Muſ. Teſſinianum 

4. N“. 5. 2 N 
wr — Bromel's Mineral. Suecana, c. 6. 

This ſtone is compoſed of very fine and equal particles, but not cloſely 
united, yet ſo compact that water does not pervade it. ä 

Its colour is generally white, but it is alſo found of an aſhen, and of a red- 
diſh colour. Wallerius make four varieties of this ſtone from its colour, vig. 
1. the white kind; 2. that of a light grey colour; 3. the reddiſh ; and Athly 
the yellowiſh kin. | | 4 7} 

It will not ſtrike fire eaſily with ſteel. | 

It is dug in the pariſh of Orſa, in Eaſt Dalcarlia. in Sweder, where the. ſe- 
cond and third variety is particularly dug in very great quantity; this kind 
of ſtone alſo conſtitutes one of the loweſt ſtrata of the mountains in the Pro- 

vince of Weſtrogothia in the ſaid kingdom: it is alſo found in Saxony, 
FR I It 
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It is uſed for mill - ſtones, whet-ſtones, Ge. 1 
The Coticula ſ. Cos friabilis particulis glareofis impalpabilibus, Muſ. Teſſin, p. 
2. No. 4. which he deſcribes to be of different colours, and not to be affected 
by acids, and is likewiſe found in the Province of Weſtrogothia, at Moeſſe- 


berg with petrifactions, at Bertelſdorf, and alſo in Saxony, I take to be only 
a variety of this ſpecies. | 


XII. Saxum arenarium granulis Hammite fimilibus obſitum. 


This is a very remarkable ſpecies of ſand-ſtone, of a very dull aſnen white 
colour, moderately hard, very heavy, and of a firm compact texture; it is 
compoſed of a ſmall grit, cloſely united and cemented by a terrene cryſtal- 
line matter, and is thick ſet throughout its ſubſtance, with round opake brown 
grains of the bigneſs of poppy ſeeds; theſe grains are independent from the 
ubſtance of the ſtone, and freely ſeparate from it, and wherever it is broke, 
always appear very protuberant on its ſurface, and like pimples, on which 


account it has obtained the name of the Meaſy Pellwill among the colliers; . 


it does not cut freely, nor does water readily pervade it. 
It will not freely ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
It ſuffers no change in the fire. : | | 
This ſtone forms a ſtratum, which lies about forty four yards deep in the 
jog at Madeley, near Coalbrook-dale in Shropſhire z but it is not a frequent 
meaſure. | 
It is made no uſe of. 


XIII. Saxum arenarium griſeo-albidum alterum. 


This is a free-ſtone, of a dull greyiſh white colour, hard, heavy, of a very 
cloſe, firm, regular texture, and is compoſed of a ſmall angular grit, extremely 
cloſely united and cemented together by a terrene cryſtalline matter, 

It ſtrikes fire readily with ſteel, 

It burns to a very pale reddiſh colour. | . 

This free-ſtone is found in large ſtrata, in the cliffs in Whiteford Pariſh. in. 
Flintſhire, and is there much uſed for building. 


XIV. Saxum arenarium fuſco-albidum. 


1 on portabilis, the Whet-ftone. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 9. Ne. 26. et Cat. 
. b. 32. | 
Cos aquaria. Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. l. v. Geſner. de fig. Lap. p. 101. Al- 
drov. Muſ. Met. p. 719. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. Worm. Muſ. p. 
41. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 243. Ne. 11. Wolkm, Silefia Subt. p. 41. 
Cos /. Arenarjus minor. Wolterſdorf Syſt. Min. p. 14. 
Pſadurium friabile pallide fuſcum. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 440. No. 4. io 
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This ſtone is of a very faint yellowiſh white colour, harſh and heavy, of a 

fomewhat lax and ſpongious texture, and is readily friable or broken between 

the fingers; it is compoſed of an angular grit, cemented by a debaſed cry- 
ſtalline matter, intermixed with numerous ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery talc; it 

cuts free, but takes no poliſh, and water readily pervades it. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | | 

It burns to a reddiſh white colour. 

It is dug chiefly in Derbyſhire, and the none counties: at Blackdown 
Hill, in Kentiſh Beer Pariſh in' Devonſhire; this ſtone is dug from the ſides 
of the hill, and lies about four feet from the ſurface. 

It.is alſo dug in many parts of Europe. 

It is greatly uſed for whetting of ſcythes, knives, G. 

Ĩ)be ſand- ſtone, coarſe ſcythe-ſtone, or rubber, exhibited by Woodward, 
Car. A. b. 33. is only a variety of this kind. R 

Moſt of the authors who have treated on foſſils, confound the grind-ſtone 
and this ſcythe-ſtone together as one kind; Hill even aſſerts, that the harder 
parts of the ſtratum makes the common rough whet-ſtones, and that the 
coarſer parts are cut into grind-ſtones ; but it is a great error, the grind-Kſtone 
and common whet or ſcythe-ſtone, tho* they agree ih many unn yet 
they are two very different 3 of ſand-ſtone, 


XV. Saxum 8 a alterum. 


Cos particulis arenaſis tenuiſſimis papain indurabilis, Cos Turcica. Walle- 
rius's Mineralogy, Species 72. 

This ſtone, tho* compoſed of an extreme fine ſand, at firſt ſight appears of a 
ſolid compact texture like a flint, and flakey ; it is of a grey colour, not hard, 
but eaſily worn down by Iron, while dry, but when moiſtened with oil, it 
becomes very hard. 

Calcined, it becomes er and of a whitiſh colour. 

Imperat. "Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxv. c. f. deſcribes a kind of oil fand- ſtone, which 
he calls Ja Zuccherina. It is whitiſh, ſays that author, breaks like ſugar, and is, 
like that ſubſtance, ſome what cranſparent, and does not give a very fine edge 
to tools ; probably it is a variety of this ſpecies. 


XVI. Saxum arenarium friabile fuſco-cinereum. 


| | | This is a very coarſe harſh ſtone, of a pale browniſh grey colour, of a very 
N lax and porous texture, and eaſily broken between the fingers; it is mode- 
| rately heavy, and is compoſed of a large angular grit, cemented by a looſe 
earthy cryſtalline matter, and has numerous ſpangles of a ſilvery tale; it cuts 
freely, but will not take a poliſh, and water eaſily pervades it, 
It gives fire freely with ſtcel. 
It burns to a deep brown colour. | 
This ſtone is dug in many counties of the kingdom, but I do not know that 


is uſed in building, or indeed for any other uſe. | 
JR Smith's 
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Smith's Nat. and Civil Hiſtory of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 351. men- 
tions this ſtone, and ſays, it is a ſpecies of what is called in Dublin Fire-ftone, 
being very frequent in that county, 'and of late years greatly introduced in 
- city for building, ſo as in ſome meaſure to ſupply the place of Portland 
This ſeems to be the P/aduriumfriable e flavo ſubſuſcum, [cintillans, Hill's Hiſt. 
Foſſ. p. 440. No. 2. for it anſwers to it in. ſeveral particulars, but differs from 
- Gr that this is not at all acted upon by acids, and readily ſtrikes fire with 


XVII. Saxum arenarium cinereum, Filtrum dictum. 


Cos particulis arenaſis majoribus, aquam tranſmittens, Filtrum. Wallerius's Mi- 
neralogy, Spec. 74. . | 
Cs ſolidiuſcula poroſa, aquam ſenſim tranſmittendo ſtillans, Cos aquam tranſ- 
mittens, Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 148. No. g. 
Filirum, Lapis Mexicanus. Valentin Aurifod. Med. p. 45. Bromel Mineral. 
Suecana, c. vi. Wolterſdorf Syſt. Min. p. 14. IN 

This is of a dark grey colour, rugged, harſh, of a lax ſpongious texture, 
and eaſily broken between the fingers; it is compoſed of very groſs tho? equal 
particles of ſand, coarſely concreted together, and cemented by a terrene and 
debaſed cryſtalline matter. 268 3 

It is found in the Canary iſlands ; and in ſome places of the Gulph of Mex- 
ico there are rocks of it, which lie very deep in the ſea. The Spaniards, at a 
great expence, tranſport the largeſt maſſes of ir to the South Sea, and there 
embark them for China and Japan, where theſe large maſſes are ſo highly 
valued, that it is ſaid they are ſold for their weight in gold. | 

The principal uſe of this ſtone, is to filtre and depurate water, to render it 
fit for drinking. | 

The — carve this ſtone into jars, and other veſſels, to filtre and depu- 
rate their water; for tho' the water to all 29 be extremely fine and 
clear, yet it always depoſits ſome imperceptible dregs by being filtred through 
this ſtone; it is for that reaſon, that the noblemen and rich people of Japan, 
who can afford to purchaſe theſe filtring ſtones, are ſaid to be free from the 
gravel and other like diſorders. | p 


XVIII. Saxum arenarium, Tophus dictum. 


. Tophus v. Tophus, ſ. Porus. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xvii. c. 4. Columella |. iv. 
Kentm. Nom, Foſſ. p. 37. Geſner De fig. Lap. p. 32. Scaliger De Subtilir, 
Exercit. 57. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. Kircher Mund. Subt. I. viii. $ x. 
c. 9. p. 87. De Laet de Gemm. et Lap. c. xii. p. 130. Worm. Mul. p. 48. 
Lachmund Oryctogr. Hildeſheimenſis, p. 10. Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 152. 
| Wolkm. Sileſia Subter. p. 44. Bayer Oryctogr. Norica, p. 24. Bruckm. Theſ. 
Subt. Duc. Brunſwicenſis, Cab. 16. p. 95. Wolterſdorf Syſt, Min. p. 20. 
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This ſpecies of ſand-ſtone is moſtly of a grey colour, but it is alfo found 
of other colours, as whitiſh, browniſh, Sc. according to the foil in which it 
is imbedded, : | | | 

In texture it greatly reſembles the Pumice, being full of cavities and very 
light; it is rugged, rough, and brittle, being eaſily crumbled into powder, 
and is compoſed of a large angular grit, cemented by a very coarſe terrene 
cryſtalline ſubſtance. | bin | 

It is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. | | | 

In England it has not as yet been found, but it is very common in moſt 
parts of Italy and Germany ; in the neighbourhood of the city of Andernach, 
on the Rhine, there are vaſts rocks of it of a browniſh grey colour, 

The name of Tophus occurs frequently in ſeveral late authors, but they 
confound this ſpecies of ſand- ſtone with the incruſtations frequent on the 
banks, and in the beds of rivers and ſprings ; they have applied this name of 
Tophus to all thoſe incruſtations, and by that error have cauſed an inextricable 
confuſion in the natural hiſtory of this ſtone, for it has not the leaſt affinity to 
thoſe incruſtations, but is a particular ſpecies of ſand-ſtone, and was well 
known as ſuch to the ancients, the Greeks calling it Porus, and the Romans 
Tophus. ; 

— error among authors, is the confounding this ſand- ſtone with the 
Porus marble of Pliny, 1. xxxvi. c. 17. on account of the name ; but the Porus 
marble (now unknown) is deſcribed to be of the ſame colour and hardneſs as 
the Parian marble, but remarkable for its lightneſs, in which it reſembled 
the Porus, and from which property it obtained its name of Porus marble. 

The Tophus is greatly uſed all over Germany, in building, chiefly for cel- 
lars; it is an excellent ſtone to turn arches with, as by its lightneſs it does 
not preſs on the building, and by .its poroſity it is eaſily cemented with 
mortar ; by which means the arches have the two excellencies of being excef- 
ſive light, tenacious and ſtrong, at the ſame time. The Romans, for the ſame 
reaſons, in all their great buildings, uſed to turn their arches with the pumices 
of Mount Veſuvius, as is yet to be ſeen, particularly in the Therm Anto- 
niane, or the baths of Caracalla at Rome; and the Neapolitans, as I informed, 
do the ſame to this day. | | 

The Lapis cribriformis or ſieve-ſtone, of Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 305. 
which he deſcribes as.a kind of Tophus, of a brown colour, porous, light and 
friable as a pumice, and perforated with many pores more conſpicuous, 
about as big as to admit a large pin, and regular, /c. round, ſtrait and 
fiſtular, is a variety of this ſtone, as is alſo the Lapis bibulus of Mercator, 
J. c. which is ſandy like the Tophus, more friable and dryer, and from its ſuck- 
ing up water, ſo named by him. (251251 

The Cemento Sorrentino, and the Cemento Campano of Imperatus, Hiſt. Nat. 
I. xxv. c. 8. which he deſcribes to be of the Tophus kind, and greatly uſed in 
building, are both to be referred to this ſpecies of ſtone, — 


XIX. Saxum 
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XIX. Saxum arenarium Lapis molaris dictum. 


© The Mill-flone. | ? 

Lapis Molaris ſ. Mole. Aline, Muf. Met, d. 788. Hiſt. Nat. 
I. xxv. c. 8. Schwenckf. Cat. Foſſ. Sileſiæ, p. 392. Worm. Muſ. p. 41. Charlt. 
de Foſſ. p. 243. No. 10. Merret's Pin. Rer. Nat. Hiſt. p. 212. Bayer's Oryctogr. 
Norica, p. 24. Leopold de Itin. ſuo Suecico, p. 4, 5, et 72. Woodw. Meth. 
of Foſſ. p. 9. Ne. 24. Dale's Pharm. p. 48. N Oe, Itin. Cent. 2. Ep. 
11. p. 92. et Tab. 11. Fig. 6. | 

Cos molatis. Muſ. Teſſin. p. 4. Ne. 10. 

4 Cos 4% yt arenaceis guar! of denen, Linnzus $ Syſt. 
at, p. 148. Ne 

Cos particulis majoribus, ſabuleſis, diverſz naturæ coalita, Cos ſabuloſa, Saxum 
glareoſum. Wallerius's Mineral. Species 79. 

This ſtone is of a very irregular texture, it being an aſſemblage or compo- 
ſition of particles of coarſe ſand and gravel, bits "g ſpar, flint, mice, c. all 
conc and cemented together by a coarſe terrene cryſtalline ſubſtance. 

It is very hard and heavy, and is found of different colours, chiefly of a 

greyiſh brown, alſo of a brown, a red, a yellowiſh and an aſhen colour. 
The varieties of this ſtone are many (for the different colours, and the 
compoſitions of it, can be juſtly ranged no otherwiſe, than as varieties) which 
however may be reduced to three principal ſorts, viz. 1. The above deſcribed ; 
2, That ſort which is mixed only with fragments of flints and with pebbles ; 
and 3. That mixed with great quantities of talc and garnets, 
The firſt variety is the kind commonly dug in England; the ſecond 
variety is chiefly found in Sweden, in the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim, in the 
Nuremberg territories, and ſome other parts of Germany; and the third va- 
riety is principally found in Norway. | 

Mill-ſtones are alſo dug in moſt other parts of Europe. 

According to the various ſubſtances concrete together in this ſtone, in 
ſome parts it efferveſces ſtrongly with acids, in other parts of the ſtone it 
is not at all acted upon by thoſe menſtrua. 

In like manner it ſometimes is of ſo hard a texture, as to readily ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, while at other times it is too ſoft to ſtrike fire; and by burning, it 
alſo ſuffers different changes. 

Wallerius makes a different ſpecies of ſtone of the ſecond variety, which 
he ſynonyms | pecies 171. Saxum peiroſum arenaceo-filiceum, / Saxum petroſum 
arenaceum, tho at the ſame time he ſays it is only a variety of the mill-ſtone ; 
and in his deſcription of that ſtone, has placed it as ſuch, by the name of C 
arenacea particulis filiceis mixta, Saxum petroſum arenaceum. 

It is chiefly uſed for mill-ſtones, tho Schwenckfelt informs us, that in Si- 
1 it is alſo uſed in building, as it bears the weather well. 


8 5 XX. Saxum 


75 


4 
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This is a fine free-ſtone of a dingy aſhen brown colour, or like to that of 
a ſullied fullers earth, hard, heavy, of a coarſe firm regular texture, of an ex- 

ceeding ſmall angular grit, cloſely cemented by a coarſe earthy cryſtalline 
matter, and is intermixed with ſome few glittering ſpangles of talc ; it cuts 
freely, and bears a ſmooth ſurface. | 8 A 

It readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel. 

It burns to a very deep reddiſh brown colour. 

This ſtone is dug in a quarry near Trelacre in Flintſhire 3 it there conſti- 
tutes a vaſt ſtratum, and is divided by perpendicular fiffures, at great diſtances 
from each other, and forms large ſtacks. | 


XXI. Saxum arenarium flavo-fuſcum Friabile. 


This is a very coarſe ſand-ſtone, exactly of the colour of fullers earth, of a 
very lax texture, and readily breaks between the fingers, it is moderately 
heavy, and is compoſed of an angular grit, held together by an earthy ſubſtance z 
it cuts freely, but will not bear an even ſurface. | 

It is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
It burns to a bright red colour, and acquires a great hardneſs. 

This ſand-ſtone conſtitutes a ſtratum generally about four feet thick, ſome- 
times much thicker, juſt under the turf or ſoil, and over the ſtratum of fullers 
earth, at Reygate, Nutfield, and the adjacent places in Surry, and always 
riſes in large flattiſh maſſes; it frets and wears away ſo much in the wea- 
ther, that the inhabitants there make no other uſe of it than for the lower 
ſtones of out-houſes, and ſuch like buildings. 


XXII. Saxum arenarium flavo-fuſcum, Cos gyratilis didum. 


Cos Aquaria, ſ. Aquaticus. Agricola de Nat. Foff. I. v. Aldrov. Muſ. Met. 
p. 719. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 36. Ne. 2. Geſner de fig. Lap. p. 101. Im- 
rat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. Schwenckf. Cat. Foſſ. Sileſiæ, p. 373. Worm. 
Mul p 41. Charlt. de Foſſ. p. 244. Ne. rr. Wolckm. Sileſia Subt. p. 41. 
Cos gyratilis, the Grind. tone. Woodw. Meth. of Foſſ. p. 9. No. 25. et Cat. 
A. b. 30. | | 
This is a very coarſe, rugged, rough and harſh ſtone, of a — brown 
colour, moderately heavy, of a ſpongious and lax texture, ſo as eaſily to be 


broken between the fingers, when in ſmall pieces; it is compoſed of an irre- 
gular grit cemented together by a coarſe and debaſed terrene cryſtalline 
matter, and intermixed with a very few glittering ſpangles of white talc ; it 
cuts freely, but will not bear any poliſn, and water poured on it, readily per- 
vades it. | 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It burns to a deep red colour, but acquires no hardneſs, 


This 
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This kind of ſtone is dug parti in the northern counties of England. 

Ic is chiefly uſed for gland en y a ee 92127 

The error of authors, in confounding this ſtone with the common ſcythe or 
whet-ſtone, has been already obſerved in the deſcription of that ſtone, 


XXIII. Saxum arenarium durius rubrum. 


Hm durius rubrum. Smith's Nat. and Civ. Hiſt. of the county of Cork, 
vol, ii. p. 370. 

This is nk, rough ſtone, of a very firm and.cloſe texture, not glitter- 
ing with eng, nor will it take a poliſh ; it is remarkably hard, and 
derous, and of a Spaniſh brown colour, It is cut with difficulty, flyin — 
the tools in irregular chips, is very ſtrong and bears the weather well, and 
contains iron in its ſubſtance. 

It ſcarce ſuffers any change in the fire. 

This ſtone lies in immenſe ſtrata; for on the north ſide of the city of Cork 
in Ireland, it may be ſeen from twenty to forty feet thick, divided in many 
places both by perpendicular and horizontal cracks, and it is alſo found to extend 
through ſeveral baronies of that county, where it gives the name of red · ſtone- 
ground to the ſoil. 

There are ſeveral quarries of it worked near Cork, the ſouth goal of which 
city is moſtly built with it. | 


XXIV. Saxum arenarium friabile rubrum. 


This is a heavy, coarſe, and-harſh ſtone, of a deep browniſh red colour, of 
a ſpongious lax and friable texture; it is compoſed of a ſmall roundiſh cryſtal- 
— grit, _ together by a ferrugineous earth ; it cuts freely, but does not 

r any poliſh, | 

This fone, which contains iron in its ſubſtance, is alſo often pervaded with 
hard blackiſh ferrugineous veins running in all directions. 

It will not eaſily ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 

It burns to a very pale brown colour, and becomes friable. 

All the cliff near the end of Nuckin Heath, next to Shrewſbury, is formed 
of this ſtone, and it is ſometimes uſed in thoſe parts for building. | 

This ſeems to be the Pſadurium friabile, ferrugineum, Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ: 
3 No. 6. which, that author ſays, is common in moſt counties of 

land. | | | | 


| XXV. Saxum arenarium ferruginei coloris, 
3 8 duriſimum, ferrugineum, ſcinbillans. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 441. 
This ſtone, which might be worked for an iron ore, is generally of the co- 


lour of ruſty iron, very hard and heavy, of a firm compact texture, and is 
TY compoſed 
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compoſed of a ſmall roundiſh cryſtalline grit, cemented together by a brown 


terrene ferrugineous matter, and intermixed with many ſpangles of a white folia- 
ceous talc; it cuts difficultly, but bears a tolerable ern 

It will not eaſily ſtrike re with ſteel. y 

It burns to a deep chocolate colour. 

It is found-in many parts of England, but no where ſo plentifully as [about 
Briſtol: it generally lies in immenſe ſtrata, and is alſo often found in no- 
_ or disjointed pieces. 

It bears the weather well, and is uſed in ſome places in building. 

Woodward Cat. c. b. 4. exhibits a pale brown ſtone holding iron, of which 
there is a ſtratum near a foot thick, extending for ſeveral miles, and lying 
above the .ſhells in Hordell Cliff, betwixt Limington and Chriſt Church, in 
Hampſhire, which probably may be this ſpecies of ſtone. 


XXVI. Saxum arenarium pallide purpureum. 


This is of a pale purple colour, and is generally compoſed of parallel veins 
of a pale purple, and a pale whitiſh purple colour, ike ſo many different 
ſtrata, in a very regular manner; it is heavy, moderately hard, of a firm com- 
pact texture, and is compoſed of a ſmall angular grit, cemented by a debaſed 
cryſtalline matter, intermixed with ſome ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery talc; it cuts 
freely, and bears an even ſurface, but no Ang and water. readily per- 
vades it. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It ſuffers no change in the fire. 

There is a large ſtratum of this ſtone, near + the ſea ſide in Whiteford Pa- 
riſh in Flintſhire, but it is not, that I know of; put to any uſe. 5 
Fragments of this ſtone, broken off from the ſtratum, and rolled to and fro 
by the ſea, till they are rounded and worn ſmooth like 1 or Fri, are 
1 on the _ there. | 


- 


xxvn. 5 arenarium. 


Cos particulis e inequalibus, dura en, Arenarius, Lau arenarius. 
Wallerius's Mineralogy, Species 77. 
Cos ſolidiuſcula, particulis arenacets — ſubopacis ſubequalibus Cos par 

ticulis inægualibus rigidis, Linnzus's Syſt. Nat. 955 148. N'. 5. 

Cos fundamentalis. Muſ. Teflin. p. 4. No. g 6 WEILL 

Saxi arenarii. 1. Gen. Worm. Muſ. . 

Sari arenarii. 2. Gen. Schwenckf. Cat. Foſl. Sileſiæ, P. 392. 

Bromel's Mineral. Suecana, c. 6. 

This ſtone is compoſed of very unequal and coarſe os like the grind- 
ſtone,” but is much harder and more compact than that ſtone, and is diffi- 
cultly cut. 


There a are ſeveral varieties of it, viz, 1. of a white colour; 2. of a yellowiſh 
| iu -% | | mes 
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colour, this We borders upon a red colour; and 3. of a grey colour: 


Wormius alſo reckons a blackiſh ſort, with mY” of a TOY talc. 
It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 


ee 


It is likewiſe dug i in ſeveral parts of Sileſia. 

In that kingdom and in Sileſia it is greatly uſed in building, chiefly for lay- 
ing the foundations of n and for various other ſtone works, 3 in 
marſhy 125 


xxym. Saxum arenarium Suecicum. 


Cos folida, particulis 2 . Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 147. 
No. 3. Muſ. Teſſin. p. = 

This is ſometimes of'a olatly colour, ſometimes white and fleſh coloured, 
it is hard, and generally compoſed of red granulated particles, hardly viſible 
to the naked eye. | 

It ſtrikes fire freely with ſteel. | 

It is found at Malung, in the Province of Dalearlia, and ü in the precipices 
at Hall, and alſo at Hunneberg, in the Province of eee in Sweden. 


XXIX. Saxum arenarium foraminoſum. 


Cos particulis arengſis, minoribus, variis foraminulis inordinate diftinaa, Cos 
foraminata. Wallerius Mineralogy, Species 75. 

This ſtone appears as if it had been worm- eaten, and greatly reſembles a pu- 
mice; the particles which compoſe it are very fine, it is a little flaked, is very 
light, cuts freely, and water readily pervades it. „ 

There are quarries of it in the Province of [ngermania in Sweden 3 7. che Pa 
lace of Peterſhoff is built of this ſtone. 

Stones of this kind are alſo found in the neighbourhood of U fal, but the 
particles of theſe are coarſer or groſſer; they are found on the ſand hills and 
downs; exteriorly they ſeem as if corroded by the ain and are wy found 1 in 
ſmall detached peices or nodules. 

Linnæus's Iter. Scan. p. 13. and the Muſ Teſfn. 4 No; 6: exhibir a fand- 
ſtone which they ſynonym Cos varioloſa, ſ. Cos e particulis arenaceis 
equalibus, aquam tranſmittens, Cos ſolidiuſculs alba, cortice flaveſcente, maculis 
fuſcis friabilibus. Thoſe authors deſcribe it to be very friable, and of a Jax 
texture, of a white colour with brown ſpots and cavities, | and greatly imbr- 
bing water; it is found in the Provinces of Nericia VERSE, | in n | 
the ſaid ſtone i is . was a variety“ of * ares” 


SECT, 
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* * 8 N III. 
band. bones inperfeliiy deſeribed by authors. 
XXX. Saxum arenarium Talicum Piperno dicto. 


IPE RNO. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. zxv. c. 8. 

This kind of ſtone is of a clear grey colour, e with veins of a 
darker colour, which are harder than the reſt of the ſtone, and a little flinty, 
and when worked ſtrike fire, the reſt of the ſtone is ſoft, ſpongious, and ſome- 
what like a pumice, 

It is found in Italy, and is uſed for the corners, carvings, and other orna- 


ments in building. 


XXXI. Saxum-arenarium Halicum Puzzolano diflum. 


0 Puzzolano. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c.'8. | ef! 
The kind of ſtone is of a dark grey colour, not ſpotted: or, veined, but of 
an — ſubſtance like a calcined flint, and not viſibly ſpongious. 
It is found in Italy, and is uſed for corner ſtones, pillar — and other 
ornaments in building, and is more eſteemed than the Piperno, it being of a 
more uniform and firm texture, tho? it does not bind lo well with mortar as 


that ſtone. 
XXXI. Saxem nner terium. 


Wood Cat, A. b. 31. 

Stone of a pretty harſh grit, of a grey colour with aca of red, having ſe- 
veral micæ of white talc in it. | 

It is found at Whitehaven in Cumberland, 

It is made uſe of there for building; as alſo for grind- is 

It abides fire very well; and therefore is likewiſe employed for the building 
of the infides of the cupuloes for maaing.of copper there. 

The ſaid author, Cat. E. b. 4 et 5. likewiſe exhibits the following ſtone, 
| . wo: 8 is of this ſpecies, , viz, Free-ſtone compoſed of white and 

d, with an intermixture of ſmall ſilvery mice. It is got near New- 

— Tis uſed for building, and alſo for glaſs furnaces. It abides the fire 
well, if kept conſtantly hot, but cracks when the fire goes out. This ſtone, 
when impaired by the force of the fire, they grind down to powder, and 
mixing it with Sturbridge clay, employ it for making the ſtands or reſts 
on which they place the pots in which they melt glaſs. 

Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 318. exhibits two ſand- ſtones, probably alſo refe- 
rable to this ſpecies ; a gritty ſtone, ſays that author, from the foreſt of Dean; 
with which they there make the inſides of their iron furnaces ; wherein their 


fire is ſo vehement, that it either breaks or melts down * other Rats” 
I | t 


8 
It is not a compact ſtone, but is ſomewhat ſoft and erumbly, and of a dirty 
colour, near that of fullers earth, The other ſort is more gritty, harder, 
and of a brown colour. | | 


OF 'FOSSIL'S,” 


xXXXIII. Saxum arenarium cinereo-fuſcum Balicum. 


Macigno. Imperat. I. xxv. c. 8. | 

This ſpecies of ſand-ſtone is compoſed of minute equal granules, and is of 
a pretty compact and firm texture, of a greyiſh brown colour, with an ad- 
mixture of greeniſhneſs, and ſomewhat reſembles emery, and is ſpangled with 
ſmall micæ; it cuts freely, but will not bear a poliſh. 

It is eſteemed a good ſtone for ſculpture, and is uſed for the carved works 
in building, but as it does not at all abide the weather, it is ſeldom uſed but 
in the inſides of buildings ; it is alſo uſed for the poliſhing of marble, and 
ſometimes for whet-ſtones. | | 
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Stones harſh and rough, compoſed of a viſible grit, of a laminaled.ſtructure, and 
4 ſpliuing anhy borizontalh a into paths, 
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2. Aicaline flags or laminated ſand ones. te 

| ; 0h wy 'Þ Saxum arenarium u fille cinereum.. \ Wwe By 5 
A MMOSCHISTUM friabile, Griſeum bebes. Hill's Hiſt. Foll. p. 443 


No. 1. | 
This is a coarſe rugged ſtone, of a very diſagreeable aſhen colour, 
and perfectly deſtitute of any brightneſs ; it is rather light than heavy, and is 
eaſily friable between the fingers; it is compoſed of an irregular grit, pretty 
cloſely cemented together, by a very coarſe debaſed ſparry matter. 
The laminæ are always very viſible and are thin and numerous, ſometimes 
not exceeding the thickneſs of town paper ; ſo that in a piece of half an inch 


thick, ſeven or eight perfect laminæ are often diſcernible. 


It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
Burnt, it becomes extremely friable, and of a white colour. 
It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, and is frequently uſed to cover 
houſes inſtead of tiles; but is very unfit for that purpoſe, as it bears the wea- 


ther but badly, and is apt to crumble after froſts. 


II. Saxum arenarium fiſfile, pallide fuſcum. 


This is a rough, duſty, harſh, and rugged ſtone, of a pale diſagreeable 
aſhen brown colour, and quite deſtitute of any brightneſs; it is hard, heavy, 
of a compact firm texture, and is compoſed of a ſmall irregular grit, cloſely 
cemented by a coarſe terrene ſpar. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt it becomes very friable, but ſuffers no change of colour. 

There are quarries of it at Burford in Oxfordſhire, where it is uſed to 
ſlate houſes, for pavements, &c. 


| III. Saxum arenarium fiffile ſcintillans pallide fuſcum. 


White ſlate, or flag, ſo called in the north. Wood w. Cat. A. b. 85— 
Ammoſchiſtum ſcintillans, albido fuſcum, p. 444. No. 1. 


The moſt general colour of this ſpecies is pale brown, but it is alſo found 


of a whitiſh, of a grey, and of an aſhen colour, all which varieties, neverthe- 
leſs, are called by the one common name of #hite-flag. F 
c 


— * 


o ass ine d 
It is a heavy hard ſtone, very bright and glittering, being always thick ſet 
O A 


with ſpangles of white talc, firm compact texture, water poured on 
it, lowly pervades its ſtructure; its grit is angular, and is cemented by an 
earthy ſpar. gy 18 $6. 4: IN * 
| i will not eaſily ſtrike fire with ſteel; and burnt, it acquires a greyiſh white 
colour. X | ; | 

It is a very common ſtone in the northern counties of England. 

This ſort is every where flat, and in layers of about half an inch in thick- 
neſs, for perhaps ten or twelve feet in perpendicular: but generally the 
uppermoſt ſtrata are the thinneſt ; thoſe that lie deeper gradually increaſing 
in thickneſs, till at laſt they are ſo thick as not to ſerve for lates. The thicker 
flags are uſed for ciſterns and tanners fats, as alſo for pavements and floors : 
as they do the thinner for covering of houſes. For this laſt purpoſe they uſe 
plates of this from one to four feet ſquare. For in the earth, each flag, or 
ſtratum, keeps the ſame thickneſs in all parts, how far ſoever it be purſued 
Han Zonea', till the quarry terminates. They lie generally level, or a little 
inclining. | 11 
Woodw. Cat. C. b. 22. exhibits a grey flag; found near Aywood in Here- 
fordſhire, which, as it is thick ſet with ſilvery talc, may probably be of 
this ſpecies. ; 40-4 | i 403 


J 


IV. daun arenarium fiſfle fuſcum. | 


Stunsfield-flate. Plot's Oxfordſh. p. 77. 

This ſpecies of flag is compoſed of an extremely fine ſmall grit, cemented 
ſo very _ and firmly by a fine earthy and ſparry ſubſtance, as to ap- 
pear almoſt of an uniform ſolid texture, and not appertaining to this genus. 

Exteriorly it is a coarſe, duſty, rugged ſtone, bur interiorly it is not. quite 
deſtitute of brightneſs ; it is of a pale browniſh colour, very hard and heavy, 
and its flats or the ſurfaces of the laminæ or plates, are always thick ſet with 
ſmall bivalves, but in it's ſolid ſubſtance, few'or none are imbedded, 

It will not readily ſtrike fire with ſteel. wo 

It burns to a browner colour. | | Th | 

The quarries of this flag-ſtone are at Stunsfield in Oxfordſhire ; they are 
worked only during the winter ſeaſon, and the ſtone, which is dug in large 
maſfes, being . laid in the open air till the ſummer, is rendered fiffile by 
its long expoſure to the weather, and then ſplits eaſily into plates, which 
are uſed to cover houſes, and is the common lating ſtone in thoſe parts. 

The ſhells which are thick ſet on the flat ſurfaces of this ſtone,” are gene- 
rally ſmall, and of the pectunculus genus, and numbers of other curious figured 
foſſils, as the teeth and palates of fiſh called Siliguaſtra, Bufonitæ, Plectronitæ, 
Sc. are found alſo lodged between the plates of this ſtone. 

The upper ſtratum of theſe quarries is a ſoft gritty laminated ſtone, of a 
browniſh white colour, which ferments violently with aqua fortis; it is uſed 
there as a ſort of whet-ſtone, and is only a variety of this ſpecies, 


''Y V. Saxum 
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V. Saxum nr conchylis refertum. 


Woodw. Cat. G. b. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, , et 10. | 

This ſtone is nearly of a compact and uniform conſtitution, fo as to a 
not to appertain to this genus. The grit is ſo intimately blended with the 
amazing abundance of marine bodies, which not only cover the ſurfaces ; but 
are equally imbedded throughout the ſtone; and it is alſo fo greatly fatu- 
rated, and cemented by fine ſparry matter, that the gritty texture of the ſtone 
is hardly diſcernible. 

It is of a pale whitiſh brown colour, very heavy and hard, and quite defti- 
tute of any ſplendor or brightneſs, | 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt it ſuffers no change, the ſhells lodged in it excepted. 

The quarries of this flag-ſtone are at Charlwood, in the pariſh of Box, 
about five miles diſtant from Bath, and about a mile from the London road; 
it there forms large ſtrata to about twelve feet thick, which dip about two yards 
in eight; the ſtone lies in thin laminæ or ftrata one over the other, the thin- 
eſt ſtrata uppermoſt ; ſome are above an inch thick, others not a fixth part 
of that thickneſs, and all contain more or leſs Diluvian remains, an amazing va- 
riety : and coarſe ferrugineous dendritz are very often found on the ſtone. 

There are ſtrata of it alſo at Lanſdown, and many other places about Bath, 
where it is uſed as ſlate for covering of houſes. 


VI. Saxum arenarium fiſfile ceruleum. 


Ammoſchiſtum micaceum ſubcæruleum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 446. No. f. 

This flag is of a deep duſky lead colour, extremely heavy and hard, of a 
cloſe compact texture, and rl 2 and glittering, with the great num- 
bers of fine talcy particles which beſpangle it on its flat ſurfaces, but which, 
like the other ſtones of this genus, are hardly diſcernible, where the ſtone is 
broke acroſs; it is moderately fine and ſmooth, its plates or leaves are 
rally very regular and thin, not exceeding the tenth part of an inch in thickneſs, 
and cohere ſo firmly together, as not to be eaſily ſeparated ; its grit is ſmall and 
— and is cemented together by an earthy, ſparry, and cryſtalline ſub- 

nce. | | 

It readily ftrikes fire with ſteel, 

Burnt, it acquires a reddiſh brown colour. 


It is dug in ſeveral parts of Italy, and is much uſed in building. 
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8 e r. 
Flags which are not afed upon by acids. 
VII. Suu arenarium fiſfile album micis argenteis refertum. 


HIS is a coarſe, harſh, ſtone, of a ſullied white colour, it is compoſed 
of a large irregular cryſtalline grit cohering looſely together, and cement- 
with a terrene cryſtalline ſubſtance ; it is very bright and dazzling, with 
great quantities of ſmall ſpangles of ſilver tale, which are laid extremely thick 
= — flat furfaces of — Fang —_— the _ is broken tranſverſly, = 
r micaceous t pangles make ſcarce any figure, becau 
their edges then are only 3 when they, are pie flatwiſe, all 
the ſpangles then ſnew their flat ſurfaces, as they are always laid in a regular 
horizontal direction. | 
It is very heavy, and pretty hard, and the laminz are generally very regu- 
_—_ and thin; a flag of two inches thick having oem or fifteen 
N It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
Burnt, it acquires a clearer white colour, with a very ſlight reddiſh hues and 
becomes very friable. 
It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, and is greatly uſed as ſlate, and 
for pavements, &c. | 


VIII. Saxum arenarium fiſle ſubpurpureum. 


Ammoſchiſtum duriſimum, albo purpureum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 445. No. 4. 

This is an extremely bright and glittering flag, and is the hardeſt ſtone of 
this z it is generally variegated with white and purple, and oftentimes 
the — are of one of theſe colours only; it is rough and harſh, exceedin 
heavy, of a firm, compact, and cloſe texture, and thickly ſpangled with ſmal 
mice; its grit is fine and irregular, and is cemented together * 2 pure cry- 
ſtalline matter; this ſtone is obſcurely and irregularly laminated, but ſplits 
eaſy enough, according to the commiſſures of the plates. 

1 readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel; and burnt, it acquires a paler colour. 

It is dug in Italy, and is much uſed there in pavements. 


IX. Saxum 3 micaceum fuſcum. 


rn oa rufum, lamellis convexis ſubmicaceis. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. 

. 186. No. 1. 5 
| Nv This is moderately hard and heavy, of a brown colour, and compoſed of 

an irregular grit, cemented by a cryſtalline 8 ſubſtance, its flat ſurfaces are 

| 2 covered 
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covered with ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery talc, and its laminæ are thin and 
numerous. | | 

It burns to a pale purpliſh red colour, 

It is dug in England, and is alſo a very common ſtone between Serna and 
Lima, 3 the Province of Dalekarlia in Sweden, but is not, as I know of, put 
to any uſe. 

Dr. Woodw. Cat. C. b. 5, and b. 23. exhibits flag-ſtones of a brown colour, 
with ſmall ſilvery mice, found in the cliffs, on the farther ſide of the Severn, 
near Pyrton Paſſage ; all the ſtrata there, ſays the Doctor, are of this ſort ;” but 
there are ſmall cracks in ſeveral parts of them, and near the cracks the ſtone 
is rendered white by inſinuation of the water; this poſſibly drawing off ſome 
of the ferrugineous matter, that colours the ſtone. And Cat. E. b. 14. he alfa 
exhibits a like ſtone from a quarry on Overton Hill, in Aſhover Pariſh, Scarſ- 
dale, in Derbyſhire, all which ſtones are probably of this ſpecies. 
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We e s ERIE S II. 

. EEC | 

15 Stones found forming continued Arata, of a cloſe, ſolid, ſmooth texture, or com- 
poſed of no viſible grit, and generally deſtitute of brightneſs, tho" in ſome degree 
capable of a poliſb. 5 | 


GRA I. 


Stories of a cloſe, ſolid texture, of a plain uniform ftrufture, and ſplitting. 
with equal eaſe in any direction. 


sr. I. The Black Stones. 
MI N. I 


| I. Saxum nigrum. Ti 
YMPEXIUM, durius, migrum, bebes.. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 456. No. r. 
- Smith's Nat. and Civ. Hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 372. 
I.uhis ſtone is of a denſe, firm, compact, uniform, ſolid texture, and mode- 
rately fine, but deſtitute of any brightneſs; of a jet black colour, of a ſmooth 
ſurface, very heavy, and hard, and water does not at all penetrate its ſubſtance. 
It will not readily ſtrike fire with ſtaell. a 
Burnt, it becomes much harder, and of a fine clear feaden colour. 
It is dug in ſome parts of England, but is not a common ſtone. Hill, how- 
ever, informs us, that it is frequently thrown up in digging on Mendip Hills, 
but is there made no uſe of; but in Leiceſterſhire,, where are many ſtrata of it, 
it is burnt into lime, and makes a very good kind, and with very little firing 
in compariſon of many other ſtones. 
It is alſo found in plenty near the Church Town, between that and Liſ- 
carol, in the county of Cork in Ireland, where it is not only burned into 
lime, but alſo great quantities of it are broken ſmall to mend the roads. 


II. Saxum ſeintillans nigreſeens; 


This is a lime-ſtone of a duſky or dull blackiſh colour, of a firm, compact, 
ſolid texture, moderately. fine, and intermixed with ſparks of ſpar, ſo as to 
render it ſomewhat bright; it is moderately hard and heavy, does not bear a 
ſmooth ſurface, but yet is capable of a poliſn, and water does not penetrate 


1 


its ſubſtance. 
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It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
Burnt, it acquires a fine clear leaden colour. , 

It is dug in ſome parts of England, but is net fo common as the other kinds 
of lime-ſtone; in Derbyſhire there are many ſtrata of it.. | 
It is burnt with the other kinds into lime. h 
Doctor Short, Nat. Hiſt. of the mineral waters of England, vol. i. p. 24 and 
25. informs us, that the black lume-ſtone of Derbyſhire is both difficult 
and expenſive to burn, and that it is Jeldom burnt, except for building ary, 
or churches, for it preſently turns hard after working, and is of perpetual du- 
ration, even more laſting than the ſtone, for neither time nor weather weakens 
its cement; but the farmers find it inferior to the brown lime-ſtone for their 

urpoſe. | TIES Nec | 
F Wallerius Mineral. Spec. 41. exhibits a lime-ſtone he names calcareus ægua- 
bilis niger, found near Prague, which ſeems to be this ſpecies © © 


* . [ Py 
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Stones which are not afed upon by acids. 
III. Saxum-molhins nigrum. 


Vnpexium mollius, hebes, nigreſtens. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 457. No. 3. 
8 This ſpecies as well in texture as in colour, exactly reſembles 4 black 
late, but is not fiſſile; it is of a moderately firm, or compact texture, of a 
ſmooth ſurface, and quite dull or deſtitute of brightneſs, very heavy, mo- 
derately hard, and is eaſtly feraped with a knife, but water does not at all 
penetrate its ſubſtance. | | | | 

It will not ſtrike fire with fee]. , 

Burnt, it acquires a pale grey colour, | 

It is dug in moſt of the northern counties of England, and is very frequently 
uſed as a whet-ſtone to ſet an edge on carpenters, ſhoemakers tr. tools. 

Woodw. Cat. E. b. 15. exhibits this ſpecies of ftone, by the name of late; 
very fine, got near Broadgate Park, in the manor of Grooby, in Leiceſ- 


- terſhire. 


? | e 1150 
IV. Saxum nigrum fruſtulis albir fluoreis mixtum. 


This ſtone is dull and abſolutely deftitute of all brightneſs y/ it is of a black 
colour, with large fragments of ſpar; theſe fragments of ſpar are milk 
white, and are thick ſet in the ſubſtance of the ſtone, in irregular lumps of dif- 
ferent ſizes, but are no wife blended with the black ſtoney matter, for without 
much difficulty they are beaten out, and leave vacuities where they were im- 
bedded; the ſtone itſelf is of a coarſe, foft, looſe, texture, rugged and rough, 
and does not break like moſt - of the other ſtones of this genus, into ſharp 
ſhatters like a flint, but into rude lumps ; it is heavy, but not hard, and water 
readily enough penetrates its ſubſtance. 18563 % 302," et 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

| It 


% 
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This ſpecies, which is indifferently with other ſtones, Black-ftone, in 
Derbyſhire, is often found in ſtrata in that county. # 7 

It is not made any uſe of. 0 7 1 

I ſuſpe& the hmpexium duriſſimum, ſplendidum, nigrum, of Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. 
p. 456. Ne. 2. to be meant for this ſtone; if ſo, that author has given a moſt 
erroneous deſcription of it, 

Petiver Gazophyl. Nat. et Artis Tab. 74. fig. 10. exhibits and figures a 
tone, which he calls Lapis Paalemſis fruſtulis alabaſtrinis ſparſut, or a blackiſh - 
ſtone with alabaſter ſpots, of which he found ſeveral on a ſmall iſland at Pool 
in Dorſetſhire ; the faid ſtones ſeem only to be fragments broken off from 
ſome neighbouring ſtratum of this ſpecies of ſtone, and rolled by the waves 
— —4 were rounded, ſmoothed, and reduced to the form of pebbles or 

ules. 

Dr. Short, Nat. Hiſt. of the mineral waters of England, p. 76. mentions a 
Derbyſhire Slact- tone which is very porous, as alſo the toad. tone, the ſtratum 
of which, ſays that author, at Matlock in that county, lies ſo ſhallow in the 
earth, that in ſome places it lies expoſed to the day, where by the air it be- 
comes more light, foft and porous, full of little holes like birds eyes, and 
then it is called toad. ſtone, but black-ftone. It is very probable the above 
Mack. tone and toad. ſtone are of this ſpecies, or a variety of it, and that the 
holes in the toad. ſtane, are only the vacuities left by the fragments of ſpar, 
which have been broken from it. , 


Szcr, II. The White Stones. 
MMB. I. | 
Alcaline Stones. 


| V. Saxum calcareum album. 


Alcareus particulis indiſtinctis, Calcareus æquabilis, Calculus litoralis. Dioſ- 
car. Czfalp. Encel. Wallerius's — nay 41. 

— ſalubile vagum, particulis impalpabilibus ſolidis. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. 
P- 151. N'. 1. | | 

Marmor argillaceam. Muſ. Teſſin. p. 12. No. 8. 

This is a lime-ſtone of a very fine cloſe, compact, and ſolid texture, like a 
flint, of a ſmooth ſurface, glittering with ſmall ſparks of ſpar, and is capable 
of a poliſh; it is of a ſullied white colour, very heavy, and moderately hard, 
and water does not penetrate its ſubſtance. 

It is ſometimes found more rough, and ſometimes ſomewhat cretaceous or 
duſty, and its colour is of different degrees of white; it alſo ſometimes con- 
tains ſmall particles of entrochi, and other heterogeneous matters, but moſt ge- 
nerally is free from any extraneous particles. { 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt, it generally acquires a ſnow white colour. 1 
| 4 
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This kind is found in ſtrata in moſt of the mineral counties of England and 
Wales, as Derbyſhire, Flintſhire; &c. and holds ſome ſhells chiefly of that 
kind, hitherto called conchæ anomie. | 4 
It is burnt for lime, for the lime i it picks is very good and i tron, 


VI. Saxum calcareum lulu albitum fi. 


Marmor , ſolubil particulis micantibus granulatis. Linneus s Syſt, Nat. p. 

152. No. 6. a 
—— Muſ. Teflin. p. 11. No. 3 

Calcareus particulis Adenin, Calcareus inequabily Wallerius's Mineral. spe- 
cies, 43. : 

This | ſpecies of lime-ſtone is of a 4 firm, compaRt t texture, harſh, or 
not of a {mooth ſurface, of a pale aſhen white colour, and thick ſet with olit- 
tering flakes. of entrochi, which render it bright or dazzling, and is capa- 
ble of ſome poliſh ; it is very heavy, NY ware _ water does not rea- 
dily penetrate its ſubſtance. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

- Burnt, it acquires a clear greyiſh aſhen colour. | 1 

This lime-ſtone is found in the ſame parts of England as the former, and 
forms large ſtrata. It is alſo found in vaſt large ſtrata in Sweden, and other 
parts of Europe. 

It is burnt into lime, and generally yields the fineſt and ſtrongeſt "= In 
Sweden. the ſmelters prefer this ſpecies to any other, and uſe it as a flux in the 
furnaces to abſorb and deſtroy the acid of the ſulphur, and even the ſulphur 
itſelf; but all kinds of lime-ſtone being alcaline, may be put to the ſame uſe. 


| . | 
VII. Saxum fuſco-albidum, 


Purbeck-ftone. Woodw. Cat. A. b. 21. et b. 22. 

Sympexium duriſſimum, ſplendidum albido-fuſcum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 4 50. 
No. 5 

This ſtone is of a dull diſagreeable, pale, browniſh white colour, and is 
not capable of a poliſh, tho* it cuts to a very ſmooth ſurface ; it is of a fine, 
cloſe, compact, texture, not quite deſtitute o brightneſs, but full of ſparks of 
pure ſpar, and intimately mixed with vaſt quantities of ſmall pectunculi, 
which are often ſaturated and filled with the ſame ſubſtance ; it is very wy 
and hard, and water does not pervade its texture, 

It does not ſtrike fire with ſteel. . 

Burnt, it acquires a clear aſhen colour. 

The . quarries of this ſtone are in the iſland of Purbeck i in Dorſetſhire, from 
whence great quantities are. brought to London, and is uſed in building, for 

vements, &c. 

Hill informs us, that this ſtone is likewiſe found in many other parts of the 
kingdom, and that there are large ſtrata of it in Yorkſhire. 
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Mx M B. II. Ri 
Stones which are not afted upon by acids. 
1 VII. auen cinres-olbidum. 


of debris, the oil-Pone. Woody, Meth. of bel gong 35. et Cat: 
b. 4. | 

S um marmoreum, albido eilt Hill's Hiſt. Fol p. 482. No. 8. 
This ſtone is of a whitiſh colour, with a wy faint admixture of a blye- 
5 , and is ſometimes ornamented with black ſpots and dendritz; it is of a 

moderately fine, and very F has ſome bn tneſs, and 
is capable of a tolerable poliſh, is very heavy; and ly hard, and 
watt does nt at ll eva its tur ms yy SH ee 

It gives fire very freely with ſteel | 

Burnt, it acquires a pure white colour. 

This ſpecies of ſtone has not as 9 hoes fund: in Roglandi W 
parts, from whence it is chiefly brought us, there are large ſtrata of it; and in 
ſome parts of Germany, ſtrata of it are not unfrequently met with. 

It is in great uſe with our artificers for ſetting a fine edge on their Ni. 
and is only uſed with oil, which in proceſs u 6 
colour to a deep brown : It is yulgarly called by them the Twrkey-fone, as be- 
ing imported to us from the Turkiſh dominions; but ** ive the — 
name to another ſtone of a quite different genus, | deſcribed, 
and which they uſe for the ſame urpoles. | 

Linnzus's Syſt. Nat. p. 187. No. g. exhibits ſtone he calls daes cum parte 
marmoreum cinereum, found in the mines at Sahlberg in Sweden, in w 
the ſeed ore is there lodged, * es! is A reſcrable to this ſpecies, 


1 III. Ie ou 
| MI us. I. 
HIS lime-ſtone is of a pale dull aſhen colour, very heavy, and mode- 
rately hard, rough, of a moderately fine, firm, compact texture, and has 


ſome few ſparks of pure ſpar, and ſmall flakes of entro intermixed in its 


— which the is not quite deſtitute of way and water 
does not pervade its texture. | 


It will not not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
It burns to a pure white colour. | 
1 X This 
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This ſpecies of lime-ſtone is found in man of this kingdom ; in Der- 
byſhire, where there are =o 2 1 i, ir generally — rg is 
near to, the lead ore. 
Mem B. II. 
| Sams hich re tall po by ah 
Tusa 5 ogg greeniſh grey Fat exceſſive hard and 


ay of a fine, firm, compact, ſtrong texture, mode- 
ratel 9 l cop 1 at all n ts tenture. 
"k rikes f 


1 burns to a — dart EY * 
This ſtone is found in large ſtrata in a as alſa in ſome 
* of SSN in een in Wales. 
T 


Xl. Sarum cerwler-oincreum dH 


Of a bleuiſn colour, of an exceſſive hardneſs, but very light, of 
a fine, compact, texture, and is not quite deſtitute of brightneſs ; its ſur- 
face is very — and water does not at all enter its tenture. 

The looſe maſſes of it, which are found diſperſed in the ſtrata, are ſometimes 
ſo extremely 3 ſolid, and —_ as entirely to * to the texture 
* — — 1 e *N, 

Iæ very readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 

at, it acquires a pure white colour. 

This ſpecies of ſtone is found in the free-ſtone quarries in Surry, deſcribed 
f. 126. ſupra, and is by the quarry-men vulgarly called flint ; in the God- 

one quarries it forms a layer of about four inches thick, at five feet and a 
half deep in the ſtratum of free-ſtone z in the quarries at Gatton, it runs quite 
through the middle of the ſtratum of free-ſtone z in the Chaldon quarries there 
is no regular layer of it, but very often large looſe maſſes of it are found 
imbedded in the free · ſtoft, very irregularly and at all depths; the layer or ſtra- 
tum of this rock · ſtone does not always form a regular ſolid ſtratum, but in 
ſome places, and that for conſiderable ſpaces, it __ only in . maſſes, tho 
it ITY Joins to and continues the 188 | 


— 
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ser. IV. the Rel h. 
Mz x. n 

Acaline Stones, 
— ſnd, rite. 


Rn Ree ann Fe Warm. Mut. p. 44; | 
rubrum. N. Vallinus in Diſſert. de Oclandia F 55 
70. >, bln de Itin. Syec. p. 24 

le, fragmentis horizontalibus ſubfiſſlibus. Linnawus's Syſt. Nat. 
P. gn, wa" OTE a wndlyry od ta. Ne. g. 

| xium rubrum, dum, duriſimum. Hill's Hiſt. Fel p. 438. Ne. 2. 
is is a very fine one, and capable of ah exceeding good poliſh z it is of 
a dull tho* agreeable red colour, very heavy, and TIE of a fine, 
2 compact, bright texture, and water docs not ct all pervade its 

n 

Vallinus, Leopold, aud Linne, mention ulld o white: fone of this ſame 
kind, XD p Rcgax 4 which they reckon only as a variety of this ſpecies, = 

This ſtone generally contains a particular ſpecies of ſhell, which is the Oy- 
thoceratites, or fine large ſtrait nautilus: theſe ſhells very eaſily ſeparate from 
the ſtone when broken, and when the ſlabs are poliſhed, as they generally are 
ſaturated or filled with a fine white ſpar, make a very beautiful appearance; 
ſometimes alſo theſe ſhells are immerſed perpendicularly in the ſtone, and then 
the fpots they form are circular and exadtly reſemble pieces of money, which 
Wormius particularly wantions, of 6 table he dafled it.in his celloties. * 

It will not readily Aike Gire with ſteel. 

Burnt, it acquires a yu red colour. 

This ſtone is dug only in the iſland of Qeland, in the Balick Sea, __ 
" Un city of Calmar in Ions, and is one of che r articles trade 

at city. 

— immenſe ſtrata of this ears nh fad iſland, not only on 
the hills, but alſo in the low grounds; it lies under other ſtrata of ſtone, and 
the inhabitants dig them out of the quarries, and cut chem into flabs of vari- 
ous dimenſions, with peculiar inſtruments, on account of its extreme hardneſs. 

After having cut them into ſlabs, the inhabitants of the north part of the 
iſland, eſpecially in the Pariſhes of Hegzrum and Hegby, have a very remark- 
able and dextrous method of poliſhing a great number of theſe ſlabs at 
one time by cattle, with a machine, which they there call à he or Hu- 
A the deſcription whereof 'Vallinus gives us, as 

lows 

„They raiſe (ſays that author) a large circle of theſe ſtoges ready cut, the 
ſides of all which lie cloſe together, and they are fixed m the earth on one of 
their ſurfaces, the other flat ſurface remaining expofed. Fhey chen place two 
or three large beams of wood, in which they make large holes at one _ 

X 2 
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and fix the beams by theſe holes to a ſtake or log ſet faſt in the ground, in the 
centre of the circle; they are ſo placed or managed, as not to obſtruct each 
other's working, and in ſuch a manner, that the ſaid beams, whoſe ends reach 
beyond the outer edge of the circle, can be eaſily drawn quite round it. To 
theſe beams they fix croſswiſe, to that end which extends beyond the borders of 
the circle, and exactly in that place in which the beams touch the circle, a piece 
of wood ; in this piece of wood on the ſurface, which lies downwards, or 
touches the circle, they fix two iron teeth, or nails, one at each extreme of it; 
after that, in theſe ſame pieces of wood, they place two abs of this ſtone, a 
ſlab to each tooth; in this manner, the beams are drawn round the whole. circle 
by the cattle; and, to render them heavier, 'in order to preſs ſtrongly on the 
circle, they fix a box to the croſs piece of wood on each beam, which they 
fill with a great weight of ſtone, or any other rubbiſh, and thus by the conti- 
nual attrition of the ſlabs fixed in the beams, and which are continually drawn 
round by the cattle, and by conſtantly throwing water and ſand on the ſtones 
of the circle, all the. ſtones of the circle become perfectly polifhed, fo as not 
to ſhew the leaſt chink or flaw in them) | Taro af 

his ſtone is greatly valued, and is uſed for tables, chimney- pieces, ſtairs, 
and other ſtone-works,. but chiefly for pavements, for which uſe, as it is little 
inferior to marble, conſiderable quantities of it are imported from: Sweden : 
In London it is vulgarly called the Nerway Red. ſtone, but very erroneouſly, . 
as it is not dug either in the kingdom of Norway, ot in the kingdom of Den- 
mark, as Hill aſſerts. | 49:51 PN $201 


This ſtone is of a fine deep red colour, of a compact, ſolid texture, ſome- 
what ſmooth, and moderately fine, but entirely opake, and quite deſtitute of 
any brightneſs; it is very hard and heavy, and water does not at all penetrate 
its texture. | | | 

It will. not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt, it ſuffers not the leaſt change. | 

There are ſtrata of it in ſome parts of Switzerland; and looſe maſſes of it, 
broken off from their ſtrata, and rounded and worn ſmooth like pebbles by 
the motion of the water, are not unfrequently found in the river Birſa, in the 
Canton of Baſil, and in the other rivers of that country. 


XIV. Saxum pallide rubens. 


Sympexium hebes, pallide rubens. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 455. No. 1. 

This is of a pale red colour, of a firm, compact texture, opake, mode- 
rately fine and ſmooth, conſiderably heavy and hard, and water does not pe- 
netrate its texture. | | 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It burns to a greyiſh red colour. 


[1 
1 
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Ie is dug in ſeveral counties of England; in Leiceſterſhire particularly, ſays 


Hill, it is very common, and s uſed in biking wall and eder coarſe works 
and in ſome places it is burnt into lime. 


i ” 


XV. Saxum ſcintillans pallidifſime rubeſcens.. 

This ſtone is of a rugged ſurface, generally of a ruddy or very pale reddiſh 
colour, but ſometimes it is alſo found of a dull greyiſh colour, without any 
redneſs, very heavy, and hard, of a fine, compact, firm texture, conſiderably 
bright and glittering, and is compoſed of a pure ſpar, ſometimes free, but ge- 
nerally thick ſet with minute ſpecks of a black mica, which are lodged in the- 
ſpar, in ſuch a manner as. eds ane water does not at all pene - 
trate its texture. 

It ſtrikes fire difficultly with ſteel; 25 

- Burnt, it acquires a duſky browniſh colour. 8 

It is dug in ſome parts of England, but is no common ſtone. 

It is generally burnt into lime, and is alſo ſometimes uſed in building. = 


88 cr. V. The Brown Stones; 
M M s. I. 
Alcaline Stones. 
XVI. Saxum rubro-fuſcum. 


| HIS is a lime-ſtone of a dull deep reddiſh brown colour, v ous 
and moderately hard, of a fine, firm, cloſe, compact texture, of a nearly 
ſmooth ſurface, but quite deſtitute of any gm and water does not at 
all penetrate its texture. 
t will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
Backs, it acquires a pure white colour. 
There are ſtrata of this lime-ſtone in Derbyſhire, en near Aſhborn. 


SECT, VI. The Blue Stones. 
NM E u B. I. 
Alcaline Stones. 

XVII. Sus duriſimum, ſubceralcum. 


Seer mpexium duriſimum, ſubceruleum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 454. No. 2 

This is of a blueiſh colour, extremely heavy and hard, of a ** com- 

pact texture, and generally full of ſhells, or their caſts of ſpar, which are lodg- 

ed in all directions, and nearly equally in all parts of the ſtone; it is ket quite 
itute 
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_ Htefticute'of /brightack, as, is ſome places it is a little ſhining, and ig. ca- 
Fable of a-very good--poliſh;: and water does not penetrate its texture. 
It will not readily give fire with ſtee ln. REG e cut > 
It burns to a pale whitiſh grey colour, | | 
The quarries of this ſtone are in the iſland of Purbeck in Dorſetſhire, from 
whence great quantities of it are brought to London, where it is in common 
uſe in pavements, for in building it is not much uſed, being difficult to cut. 


: 


a e EE VL Mex a I 
| Stones which are not ated upon by acids. 
XVIII. Sanum duriſimum caruleum. 


FYHIS ſtone is of an agreeable pale greeniſh blue colour, of an extreme 

| 1 hardneſs, and heavy, of 4 fine, firm, cloſe, compact texture, 
ſomewhat rough, not quite deſtitute of brightneſs, and ſeems capable of a po- 
liſh, and water does not at 4 its texture; it is compoſed of a blue 
earth firmly cemented, and hardened by a cryſtalline ſubſtance, which is alſo 
intermixed with a little ſpar, for which reaſon this ſtone for ſome few minutes 
ferments ſlightly with aqua fortis, but after remains not the leaſt ated upon 
by the menſtruum. : ! : 

It ſtrikes fire pretty freely with ſteel. 

It burns to a pale brown colour. 

This ſtone is found in the collieries at Coalbrook-dale in Shropſhire, where 
the colliers vulgarly call it Plain Pelwill. The ſtratum of it lies at about 
forty four yards depth but it is not conſtantly found in thoſe collieries, as it 
is one of the new /eries of _—_ or [ſpurious rata, which obtain in the deeper 
parts of the works; for in the deeper parts of the works, all the ſtrata gra- 
dually thicken, and ſeveral of theſe ſpurious ones are introduced. _. 

The ſtratum of this ſtone is ſo extremely hard, that the colliers can only 
work it either by making a fire by nights and in the morning throwing down 
water ſuddenly on it, which burſts it to pieces, or elſe by blowing it with 
gunpowder; which latter method they prefer, and chiefly uſe, 


Scr. VII. The Green Stones. 
f Mu B. I, 
Stones which are not acted upon by acids. 
XIX. Saxum rubro-vireſeens. 
HIS is a beautiful ſtone, of a very agreeable variegation of grey, put- 
- iſh red, but chiefly green, mottled and intermixed together, fo as to 
form a reddiſh. green colour; it is ſome what coarſe and rugged, of a firm, 
— 


cloſe, 


* 
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cloſe, and compact texture, and of ſome. brightnefs, heavy, pretty hard, and 
water does _— —— its ſtructure; it is com of a coarſe earthy matter, 
flakes of a reddiſh _— together and hardened by 
- a cryſtalline ſubſtance. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It Tarr x dt de or, wich th ſeine of cider 
or green in it. 

rata of this ſtone are found in Derbyſhire, in ſinking to their lead mines; 

—: , , 4:1 paar 

es 

It is made no uſe of. 


— globulis fraibes fmilbus ebfivem: 


| Corpolithes » {. Lapis ſubviridi metallic ſimilis Canſaorff | 
Zwickauie. Eds /. Psb, cn — L . _ Bow 
beni c, Robias pg ren x Muſ. Rich. p. 222. 


lius's Saxonia Subt. P. I. Rel. v r et ſeq. 2 1. et 2. Scheuchz. Muf. 


Diluv. Ne. 134. Id. Oryctogr. 


100. No. 4 
Piſa — 25 coloris in ſaxo fuſco. Wickenftein. Mylius Ib. 1. e. Scheuchz. 


Muſ. Diluv. N'. 120. Id. Oryct. Helv. p. 207. et Id. Herb. Diluv. p. 65. No. 
18. Wolckman's Sileſia Subter. p. 129. ab. xxii. fig. 5. Pp. 131. T5 ol. bg. 


. Rane is of a dark green colour, with a ſtrong caſt of brown; it is 

and rugged, and quite deſtitute of any brightneſs z it does not 
_ into __ ſhatters like moſt of the other ſtones of this genus, but into 
rugged irregular lumps, and is very heavy and hard, and water does not pe- 
netrate its texture. 

The ſtoney ſubſtance is of a firm, compact, and almoſt ſolid texture, and is 
pretty thick ſet quite throughout its ſubſtance with oval concretions, from the 
ſize of a turnip feed, to that of a common cherry kernel; they all lie in diſtinct 
cavities, but with no regularity or order, and are in no contact with the ſtone, 
or blended with it, but are quite independent from it, and are not difficultly 
broken out; their ſurfaces are quite ſmooth and gloſſy, of a very dark green 
colour, and they exactly reſemble the berries of 57 ; they are ſolid within, 


. et Id. Herbar, Diluv. p. 


moderately hard, and are all of one ſame — and ſubſtance, which is a 
dark green earthy matter, 


1 
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It ſtrikes fire freely and copiouſly with ſteel. 
It burns to a deep browniſh red colour. | e ee ater 
This kind is particularly dug at Planitz near Zwickan, a town in the me- 
tallic or mountainous diſtrict of Miſnia in Saxony; it not only lies in large 
rocks, but likewiſe in ſtrata in the coal- pits of that place. 779 2 94 
This, and the two following ſtones, which are not only very beautiful, but 
alſo very ſingular ſubterraneous productions, have (with ſome other ſpecies of 
like conſtruction, which are but imperfectly deſcribed: by authors) generally 
obtained the name of Carpolitbi, or fruit ſtones, not only from the reſemblance 
which the kernels or concretions with which they are thick ſet, bear to the 
ſeeds and kernels of fruits, to peas, beans, berries of plants, almonds, Sc. 
but that even ſome authors have thought them to be thoſe very fruits and ber- 
ries petrified. | | 5 | | 
Not only rocks of: thefe ſpecies are found, but likewiſe ſtrata; many ſpe- 
cimens of them are exhibited by authors, but as they have generally formed 
their ſpecies on the ſhapes of the kernels or. concretions, being like beans, 


| berries, almonds, Sc. and have never had due regard to the texture or ſub- 


ſtance of the ſtone, we ſhall, on ſtrict application, find the true ſpecies to be 
few, but the varieties of them to be many. | 
_- Theſe ſtones are found in many parts of Germany. Wolckman, L c. notes 
the following places in the duchy of Sileſia, which eſpecially abound with 
them, vix. the Porſchelberg near Landeſhutt, near Schonau, and at.Neukerche, 
in the Goldberg Territory; they are alſo found in ſeveral parts of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and in ſome other places of Saxony, beſides Zwickau. 
Mylius J. c. gives us a pretty particular account of ſome circumſtances 
relating to this Zwickau ſtone; that author ſays, That it is to be obſerved, that 
this ſtone is not always thick ſet with theſe cancretions, for on the firſt diſco- 
very of them, the upper parts of the rock or ſtratum were quite filled with 
them, but as they dug deeper in the ſtratum, they diminiſhed in quantity and 
ſize, till no more of them were to be found, i 

The ſtones which Dr. Woodward exhibits, Cat. E. b. 8. among the ſtones 
of ſtrata, and which he deſcribes to be brown with a «caſt of green, thick ſer 
with ſmall holes, ſome of them filled with a blackiſh ſtoney matter (found 
on Blackberry-hill near Stratton, Devonſtire; there were many more lyi 
on the ground thereabouts; and there are alſo of them in Cornwall; they 
are called Honcy- comb ſtones in both counties) ſeem referable to this ſpecies 
of ſtone. | 8 [ | 

Tho? theſe ſtones have obtained the name of Carpotbili, from their likeneſs to 
fruits, yet they are not to be confounded with other ſtones of the like name, 
which alſo, from their reſemblance to fruits, have been ſo called, and occur 
pretty frequently in the foſſil writers; theſe latter are generally looſe flinty no- 
dules, ſhaped like fruits of various kinds, and are mere lu nature ; nei- 
ther is the Lapis frumentarius or Lentes lapideæ of authors to be confounded 
with them, as theſe are the remains of animal bodies, buried at the time of 
the univerſal deluge, and are only the opercula or lids of turbinated ſhells of 


. — - 
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XXI. n J Carpolithi ſpecies 


Lapis frumentaceus viridis ſeminibus viridibus oblangis. Ex Litt. D. Bruck- 
" tolithus ochraceus mixtus lapi calcariis, . | rides, cui 
rupes Ifeldæ proftat. Gronovii Supell. Lapid. p. 101. Ne. 11. apr ot 

Carpolitbus ſubviridis, ex Herqnis montibus. Kundm. Cat. Coll. Rer. Nat. 

et Artif. p. 227. d. 123. ee ** | ge 

This kind is of a greeniſh colour, with a ſtrong caſt of a dark , purpliſh 
brown; it is a coarſe, rugged ſtone, ſoft, and immediately breaks into rude ir- 
regular lumps; it is of a pretty compact texture, and quite deſtitute, of 

any brightneſs, very heavy, and water does not at all penetrate its texture. 
The concretions in this ſpecies are very thickly ſet in the ſtone, in cavi- 
ties, without any regularity or order, and in like manner, are not in the leaſt 
blended with the ſubſtance of the ſtone, but are eaſily broken from it. 
The ſhapes as well as the ſubſtance of theſe concretions are very different, 

ſome are oval, others oblong, ſome flatted ſpheroids, others ſomewhat irre- 
gular, they are of all ſizes, from that of a pin's head, to that of a common 
plumb-ſtone, but few are of the latter bigneſs ; exteriorly, ſome are milk white, 
others browniſh, but neither ſmooth nor gloſly ; interiorly, ſome arp quite 
hollow, and are finely cryſtallized with a pure pellucid cryſtal, the others are all 
quite ſolid ; ſome are compoſed of a whitiſh ſemipellucid cryſtal, others of a 
ent , opake, milk white, flinty ſubſtance, or a milk white friable marle, and 
the reſt of a dazzling flakey reddiſh talc. 

It is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It burns to a reddiſh brown colour, but the kernels or concretions ſuffer no 
change in the fire. | | 
There are rocks of it at the Abbey of Ilefeldt, in the duchy of Hohen- 
ſtein, on the entrance to. the Hartz; the inhabitants of that place call it 
Griinftein. , ; © * 
I have likewiſe received ſpecimens of this ſpecies, from my learned friend 
Dr. John Bohadſch, Imperial Profeſſor of Natural Hiſtory at Prague. The ſaid 
Gentleman informs me, there is a large mountain of this ſtone at Friedſtein, in 
Bokemia. The Bohemian ſtone has often large kernels of the ſize of walnuts, 
of that ſort which is compoſed of the gloſſy, opake, milk white, flinty ſub- 
ſtance, and of thoſe which are finely cryſtallized within; theſe larger kernels 

*are very often beaten out of the ab the weather, and are found in ſome 
uantity looſe in the neighbouring lands, like ſo many white flints, or no- 
dules cryſtallized within, of which more will be ſaid in their proper genera. . 
Linnæus, and the Muſ. Teſſin. exhibit a very particular kind of reddiſh 
lime-ftone found in Sweden, which in like manner is full of globoſe kernels, 
finely cryſtallized with ſpar within. The former author, Syſt. Nat. p. 151. N'. 3. 
and It. Weſtrogoth. p. 21 and 28. deſcribes it Marmor ſolubit, fragmentis 
ſubrotundis. Gorſten, The latter, p. 12, Ne. 6, calls it Marmor nodoſum. 


mw; VI) Y XXII. Saxam 
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XXII. Ae ee d parvis, \ſeminibus filibus, obftim, Y af Corpo 
thus Anglicanus. 


This ſtone is of an agrecable greeniſh colour, | 
and ru „ and deſtitute of I 3 wg not x Aa * x: and 


compact texture, water does not at all penetrate its ſubſtance, 
eaſily into rude irregular lumps. _ 

11 concretions or kernels of this ſpecies, which very vin reſemble ſeeds 
or kernels of fruits, are in like manner, as thoſe of the two before 1 
ies, thick ſet quite throughout the ſubſtance of che ſtone, without any or 

er or regularity in their proper cavities, and are with ſome difficulty freed 
frdets the! ne. They are ſmall, of the ſize of rape-ſtones, and rouadiſh, of 
a dark green colour, and ſolid, and are compoſed'of an earthy ſubſtance, in- 
durated with - —_— matter ; of 14 Were beat white opake, 2 
ing, ſhat , and ſome pieces 2 bright gy 7 
n Cf i | 1 to Tr 
It firikes fire readily with ſteel. oy 1 
It burns to a pale dull fleſh colour. | 
Ir is found in ftrata in Derbyſhire in faking to their 100 mines, * is one 
of the ſtones called by the miners there black-ffone. 


f F F ! 14.5 10. 
51 1 Ae b lo login 93, 55; 
| 2 vitt. W. A8 
M z x W II bt ft opt 0071 
Alcaline Stones. DE | 


XXIII. Saxum griſes: ſaſtun, nigra luteoque variegatio. 0 85 | 


unt S is a variegated ſtone, the ground is of a pale greyiſh brown, with 
ſpots of Thats colour, of a blackifh L and of a pale yel- 
— pk our, but none very ſtriking or beautiful, tho' agreeable to the eye z 
theſe colours penetrate quite through the ſtone, which has very little * 
neſs, tho? it is capable of a ſmooth, gloſſy ſurface, or feos poliſh. ,; 
: Ir is extremely heayy, and moderate y hard, of a firm, compact 
texture, and water does not at all penetrate its ſubſtance. ee 
It ſtrikes fire very difficulty with ſteel. 
It burns to a deep brown or purpliſh red Ours and in ſome few parts to a 
whitiſh grey colour, 
A ſtratum of this ſtone lies immediately aboye the free-ſtone ſtratum in 
the quarries at Haſely, near Tetſworth, in Oxfordſhire. It is vulgarly called 


by the inhabitants Curl-fone, and } is 0 * them like marble, — en 
pieces, _ Oc. 


. ＋ 12 


0 | cy XXIV. Saxuw 
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Rosse 163 
„ tec itt nisten nad 3ud uni we & 20} e hues 71 b duc 
uo tam 1243 vd. 
XXIV, Sarum album lute eigen. 21 
_ Hmpecian durifimits, Bibs. ald Jenin Hill's Him. K oſſ. p. 451 


Ne. 
ok ground of this fone i is of Fl dull 1 colour, pou nn, 23 


wn ſpors of & pale yellow ;_it is of a rough, furface, has very lizxle-brightneſs, 
and' ook capable of a (poliſh ; , 15 texture is irregular, moderately fine, and in 
general very firm and compact; it is * JT and * and. water does 


not at all penetrate its texture. 1 ingo ti 7 2A 
" does not readily ſtri e fire with del. * Ne 3; 7185 27154 $1077 io 
"> Burnt, it acquires a fine white. colour. rail: 
It is common in Dorſetſtüre, and is alſo * in ſome 2 counties 0 the 


kingdom and is ſometimes uſed in building, as it bears the weather well. 


XXV, Saxum fuſeo-caruleum, rubro alboque variegatum. 


Sympexium durius, oſco-coralag, beben. Hill's Hiſt. Fol, p. 454. Ne. 3. 
Smith's Nat. and Civil Hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 372. 

This is of a duſky browniſh blue colour, variegated with ſpots and veins 
of a pale red, and an opake white; it is a coarſe, rough ſtone, quite deſti- 
tute of any brightneſs, conſiderably hard and heavy, of a pretty firm, compact 
texture, and water does not at all penetrate its ſubſtance. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt, it acquires a blueiſh white colour. 

There are ſtrata of it in many parts of England, eſpecially in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, where it is vulgarly called Blue lime: ſtone, and in Yorkſhire : in Ireland, 
in the barony of Muſkery, in the county of Cork, ſtrata of it are alſo found, | 
and it is in all thoſe places chiefly burnt into lime. 


SzcT; VII. M MB. II. 
Stones which are not afted upon by acids. 
XXVI. Saxum fuſcum, rubro variegatum. 


HIS ſtone is of a yellowiſh brown or clay colour, variegated with angular 

1 ſpots, and undulated veins of a darker colour, and bordered by other veins 

a lighter "colour, and of a dark purpliſh red colour, very agreeable to the 
eye, but not very ſtriking or beautiful; it is capable of a very even and 
perfectly ſmooth ſurface, but not of a gloſſy poliſh. 

Its texture is very fine, cloſe, compact and ſolid, like a flint, very heavy 
and hard, and water does not penetrate its ſubſtance; it is compoſed of a 
browniſh earthy matter, indurated by a cryſtalline ſubſtance, intermixed 
in ſome places with. a little ſpar, on — ſome pieces of it, at firſt, 


IE 
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CO Cn ms ſoon remain untouch- 
ed by that menſtruum. „ Mer 
It trikes fire difficultly with ſteel. bY feet 
* 1 it acquires a deep purpliſh red A with date coloured veins 


ee, cis neue ber in hell near Coalbrook-dale, in 

; it lies at about forty our yards depth, but it is not a conſtant 
EA like the Saxum duriſimum cirruleum, already deſcribed, p. 168. 
on of th nw ſr F which obtain in the deeper 
Ra it is capable of ſome poliſh, and is prettil , the inhabitants 
of thoſe eee oat en V and often uſe it like marble, lor 
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— compai? rewure, of @ laminated fraue, ant ity eh 
[' rizentally or into plates. | 


| $zcer. I. The Black Slates. 
| MI un. . 
Slater which ert not afttd ier by acidi: 


** Schiftus niger, polituram quodammodo admittens. 


ARMOR nigrum menſariam Cords. | 
| Saxum fiſfile nigrum. Geſner de fig. Lapid. p. 101. Worm. Mul p. 38. 


nigrum ſterile, acile findi poteft, et Saxum fle nigrum avenſe, 

ex quo — — . ped verum etiam tabuls et menſæ fiunt,. . 
et fiſſile nigrum Rhenanum. Kentm. Nom, Foſſ. p. 55 et 56. No. 1, 11, 12, 
et 13. 

Lapis. ft fterilis. Schwenkf. Cat. Foſſ. Sileſiæ, p. 383: 

Saum ile Glaronenfium. Wagner's Helv. Cur. p. 304. 

 Foglio Nero et Nero Stixzoſo. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. Xxv. c. 8. | 
Lapis fiſfilis niger Glaronenſis, 1 age nigra, ſ. Saxum fiſſile, ſ. Saxum cru/+ 
 Boſum, Scheuchzer's It. ne i 170 ·. p. 19. It. Alp. II. 1703. p. 47. 


. It. Alp. III. 1704. p Helvetica, P: apo et p. 113. Id. 
Quer. Piſc. et Vindic. p 2 11. ul rg p. 104. *4. et ſeq. et Id. 
Herb. Diluv. p. 7, 8 eg. Lagune He Lapid. fig: Helv. p. 33. 


 Fifflis ſubtilior, polituram quodammodo e Fiffilis vel Scbiſtus niger 
men ſalis, Fiffilis niger — Wallerius's Mineralogy, Species 65. 

Lapis ſciſfilis by 55 metalli expers. Bruckm. Epiſt. tin. Cent. 1. Ep. 47. 
Ne. 1, et Cent. ii 60. p: 656. 

Siecbiſtus ater ſriptare albs, Linnæus's Sylt. Nat. p. 154. No. 2. 

Scbiſtus tabularis mgricans ſcriptura alba. Muſ. Teſſin. p. 1 6. No. 3. 

Schiftus J. Lapis fiſſilis niger duriuſculus, et Ardefia tegularis nigra clangoſa. 
Append. Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. vol. vi. p. 132. et ſeq. No. 3 et 4. De ſchiſto ejus 
indole atque geneſi meditationes Sam. Theoph. Langii. 

This ſpecies of ſlate is of a black colour, heavy and very hard, of a fine 
ſmooth, but not gloſſy ſurface, and capable of a very good poliſh, of a cloſe,. 
compact texture, and water does ut at all penerrate, ity and when written on, 
the charactets are white. | Eg oh 

It wilt not ſtrike fire with ſteel. ES eee: 

It burns to a pale brown colour. + 

This ſlate has not, as I know of, hitherto bees found 1 in this kingdom: In 


nd} Ws and in moſt pots of Germany, there are many mountains * 
arge 


db NATURWAT HISTORY | 
large ſtrata of it a but that dug in Switzerland, where it is alſo found in very 
geeat plenty, is eſteemed the fineſt and beſt in Europe. | 
The quarries of this ſlate Mich ate the moſt celebrated, are on the moun- 
tain Blattenberg, (i. e. the plate or leaf mountain) ſo called from its being 
entirely made up of ſtrata Fra fate, near the village Matt, in the Canton 
of Glaris, in Switzerland. Of theſe celebrated quarries, Dr. Scheuchzer gives 
us tlie following particulars: ** The ſtrata of this ſlate (fays that author) lic over 
each other in a parallel order they are not exactly horizontal, but dip towards 
the ſouth, as moſt of the other ſtrata of the mountains of that country do; 
there are no flexures in the ſtrata, nor is the ſlate any wiſe broken or interrupt- 
ed by fiſſures; but veins of white quartz or ſpar, not an inch broad, which 
run both perpendicular and horizontal, * which interrupt the quarry-men very 
much, and ſpoil the ſlate, are found. The maſſes, or plates of ſlate, are eaſily 
dug, and are generally about ten feet in length, four in breath, and about one 
third of an inch thick; what is extremely remarkable is, that each maſs is com- 
poſed of two laminæ or plates of equal thickneſs; of which that plate which lies 
uppermoſt in the ſtratum, is always very hard, and takes a good poliſh, 
whereas that lamina which lies undermoſt in the ſtratum, is always ſofterg and 
is not capable of a poliſh ; and theſe different laminæ of hard and ſoft, are 
found alternately laid throughout the quarries, without any other difference 
either of colour, texture, &c. Between them; ſometimes, tho* very rarely, plates 
of ſlate. are found, which have loſt their black colour, and have acquired an 
iron or ruſt colour, and ſeem ſenſibly decayed, as the quarry-men affirm they 
are; and ſometimes alſo maſſes are found, of which the laminæ or plates are 
ſo ſoft, that they cannot be put to any uſe. They afterwards cut the late 
into tables, ſlabs, &c. and poliſn them, and work nearly away the under or 
ſoft plate, to make them fit for ule. .- deer WR n 
Between the laminæ of this ſlate, there are not unfrequently found fine im- 
fions of plants and fiſh ; but the impreſſions of the latter are only of their 
3 ö fect ſceletons. — * . | 31 p 315 19 12 4 12 5 
In thoſe places where this ſlate riſes only in ſmall plates, as it does in many 
places, it is chiefly uſed for covering of houſes, churches, c. and many of 
the greateſt cities of Germany, as Worms, Spires, Mentz, Goſlar, c. have 
it in conſtant. uſe for that purpoſe ; but the Switzerland flates, which riſe in 
ſuch large plates, are ſent down the Rhine to Holland, as the chief mart for 
them for all Europe, and forms a conſiderable branch of trade, and are only 
uſed for tables, payements, writing ſlates, or ſlates for ſchools,” G. 
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II. Scbiſtus niger ſcriptura atra. 


This flate is of a black colour, moderately heavy and bard, of an ; 

firm, compact texture, and moderately fine, of a ſmooth. ſurface, but d 

and not capable of a poliſn; water does not at all penetrate its texture, and 

when written on, the characters remain of the ſame black colour, as the late; 
It is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. | a 
It burns to a pale reddiſh colour. 


It is dug in ſome parts of England and Wales, but is very rarely found, 


» 
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- The Muf. Teſſin. p. 16. N'. . and Linnæus, It: Weſtrogoth. p. 21, 28. ex- 
hibit a kind of late, found in W 'othia, Gothland, and other parts of 
Sweden, which they call Corvinas Schiſius nipricam ſeriptura concolore, 
Petra Cornicina, which ſlate is probably of this ſpecies. 3 1 


Ae 


Sbale, baſs, or ſhiver, Lithantrax flerilis nigra ſquamoſa. Short's Nat. Hift. 
of the Mineral waters of England, vol. i. p. 25, 27, 33. et alibi paſſim. 

Black Sale, a ſort of ſlate ſtone, Phil. Tranſl. Ne. 407. and Eames and Mar- 
tin's Abridgment of Phil. Tranſ. vol. vii. p. 190. ; 


1 Scbiſtus nigricans Friabilit, ſcriptura alba. Linnæus 's Syſt. Nat. p. 154. 


* 3 
 Fiffilis mollior, fiffilis friabilli. Wallerius's Mineralogy, * 7 
Ardefia Eiſiebenſium mollior nigricans Henckelii, Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. vol. v. 
328. ̃ 
K This is a coarſe, earthy ſlate, of a deep black colour, of a rough, unequal 
furface, and quite deſtitute of either ſmoothneſs or brightneſs ; it is moderately 
hard, and adder light than heavy, of a firm, cloſe texture, water does 
rate it, and when written on, the characters are white. | 
This kind of ſlate, which is vulgarly called bale; in Derbyſhire, forms vaſt 
large ſtrata in that county; from be by or ſurface of the earth to ſome depth, 
that which lies near the ſurface, is always of a ſofter texture, than that which lies 
deeper, according to the obſervation of the miners, who alſo affirm, that 
it is more or leſs hard and compact, according to the hardneſs or ſoftneſs of 
the ſtrata it lies near. Thus according to its ſite or depth in the earth, this ſlate 
has ſeveral varieties of hardneſs, and texture, and even the fame ſtratum will 
be extremely ſhivery, where it ſtrikes out at the furface of the earth, or, 
as they term it, where it baſſes, but trace it, and the deeper it hes, it will 
become harder, and take a plated ſtructure, and ſometimes have exceſſive hard 
kernels or knots, of the very ſame ſubſtance, lodged in it: it alſo varies, in like 
manner, according to the ſtrata above, and below it, for if next above a 
ſtratum of lime-ftone, it becomes more dry, hard, and brittle, and falls more 
into ſhivers when expoſed to the weather; if above, or under a ſtratum of 
bind, which is heavy and tough, it will be more earthy and ſoft, . 
It is alſo found in large ſtrata in moſt of the coal counties of this king- 
dom, and is generally met with above the coal. = oh 
This ſlate, when expoſed to the weather, falls firſt into ſmall ſhivers, and 
gradually moulders away by reaſon of the ſalts ſhooting, with which it is ge- 
ner im ated. 14 bs 
far bans A dite fire with ſteel. | 
It þurns to an aſhen colour. | HET) 10 7: 
Dr. Short informs us, that the Sale waſtes the lead ore near it, by its ſtrong 
acid, in like manner it alſo corrodes and deftroys all minerals near it, except 
iron or coal, of whoſe vitriol it partakes; and that where there are great 
uantities of this ſubſtance and marcaſite, the waters are ſo extremely cold, 
that miners, who work long therein, are in danger of lofipg their limbs. 1 
1 — 
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The ſhiver, of a dark aſh colour, near black, from a lead mne near New 
caſtle, exhibited by Dr. Woodward, Cat. A. b. 90. is y only a va- 
riety of this ſpecies, as likewiſe that ſort from the city of Goſlar, exhibited by 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent, i. Ep. 47. N'. 3. which hy Rich, he ms Lapis. ſciſſilss 
cn, 


niger, pinguis, mollis, et cultri raſuram tens, and whi ſays, moulders 
away on being expoſed to the weather, 

In Sweden this kind of late js found in the mountains of the Province of 
Nericia and Scania, in Weſtrogothia, and alſo in Lapland; and Wallerius in- 
forms us, that ſome of it found in Sweden, when rubbed or e Reer. 
emits the ſame Ge ſmell as the ow e or tr mia | 


Iv. een 


Fiſflis fine lamellis, niger, quoad particylas tantiim' cum 22 conveniens Fi 5 
filis carbonarius. Wallerius's Mineralogy, Species 67. 

Schiftus fiſfilis vulgaris nigricans friabilis. Append. Ephem. Nat. o urioſ. vol. 
vi. p. 13 2. No. 2. De ſchiſto ejus indole atque geneſi meditationes Sam. Theoph, 


_ is a very earthy gate, of a jet black colour, of a fine;s N gloſſy 
ſurface, ſometimes of a fine, firm, compact texture, at other times the texture 
is looſe and friable, and immediately breaks into laminæ or leaves; it is heavy 
and 8 hard, water does not at all penetrate its l andi it pes 

blac 
It is too ſoft to ſtrike hire with ſteel. - 

It burns to a pale reddiſh white colour, and then, nobles in its laminated 
ſtructure, exactly reſembles a piece of dried tobacco pipe clay. 

This late is found in the coal counties of this kingdom, and always forms 
a ſtratum. juſt above the coal ſtratum in the places where found, viz. eſpeci- 
ally in Somerſetſhire, Yorkſhire, &c, as the blueiſh grey kind, hereafter to be 
deſcribed, does in other coal works, 

When broken, between the plates, an amazing uantity of impreſſions of 

s, very curious and fair, are always found; in the ſofter and more friable 
1 as that of Somerſetſhire, I have moſtly obſerved the impteſſions to be 
"chiefly of the fern, reed, and graſs kinds; but in the harder variety, and 
which i is not ſo fiſſile, as that of Yorkſhire, Wales, Cc. the impreſſions are 
very beautiful and rare, and are of reticulated, ſcaled, or knobbed works, im- 
preſſed by vegetables moſtly hitherto unknown to botaniſts. 

Wallerius obſerves, that if this ſlate is thrown looſe into the fire, it becomes 
white and friable, but if it be calcined in cloſed veſſels, it retaids its black 
colour, and if ſcraped becomes gloſſy like black lead, but with a paler co- 
lour, and more metallic appearance, and can be uſed like black lead, to de- 
ſign or draw with. 
dis ſpecies is alſo found lying over the coal in many Akin en of 
Europe, and is like that of England, 3 full of the impreſſions of vege . 
tables. Wallerius informs us, it is thus found in the coal! pits of Sweden. 


Wolckman, in his Sileſia Subterranea, mentions this kind among various other 
kinds in the * pits at Gablau, Rothenbach, Gotteſberg, and many other 


places 
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places of Sede, I c. informs us, that it ds covers the ſtratum 
of coal at Wettin, in the principality of Magdeburg, a place noted for its coal 
pits; and many other authors take notice of the ſame in various parts of the 
continent of Europe. 

Woodward, Cat. B. a. 108. exhibits a black gatey ſtone from the Cannel 
coal pits, near Haigh in Lancaſhire : the colliers there call it Black Baft. The 
colliers about Durham, and Newcaſtle, call this ſort Plate. The ſtratum of 
this is about a yard thick, lies one hundred and thirty feet deep, and thirty 
foot above the Cannel coal. This kind 8 oy W e the 
harder and leaſt fiſſile variety of this ſpecies. | 


114% 


ser. 1. de White Slater. 
„ 
ee Slates 

V. Schiftus calcareus flave-alidus.. 


N. Saxum ſie 22 Kenan, Nom. Foſſ. p. 56. Ny. 9. et Worm, 
Mulſ. p. 38 9 
Marmor, ſ. Lapis Helis marmoreus | candidus vel ſubflavus Eichſtadienfis, 
1. Pappenbeimenſis, cum dendritis, | cruſtaceorum piſciumque impreſſionibus, va- 
rierum aut borum, ſcil. Lochneri Rar. Muſ. Beſler. p. 94. et 96. —_ * 
Lapid. fig. Agri. Lubec. p. 23. Bayer's Oryctogr. Norica, p. 44 56. 
Id. Supplem. Oryctogr. Norice, p. 48, et p. 33. Scheuchzer's Maſ. iluv. 
No. 97, 104. &c. Id. Querel. Piſc. et Vind. p. 17. II. Herb. Diluy. p. 40. p. 
115. &c. Mylius's Saxonia Subterr. P. it. p. 87. Kundm. Prompt. p. 222. 
Noi 63, 64, 67, 68, &c. Woodward Cat: I. X. 2. et Cat. L. x, . R 
Magn. Dei in locis Subter. Vol. i. p. 98. Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. viii. Obſ. 
115. p. 411. et ſeq. Ritter Comment. I. de Zoolitho- dendroidis. Muſ. Richt. 
p. 224. 251, & 252. | + 

Scbiſtus pallide albus, Marmor Popfienbeimenſe, Lapis ſciffilis vel potius mar- 
moreus, et race n 3 Gronovius $ Supell. Lapid. p. 99. et 


102. #Ti 

- Sthiftus flavusiP — Ae Nat. curioſ vol. vi. 
132. No. 6. De ſchiſto, cus ee, ue geneſi, meditationes Sam. Theop 
boo wd beoiidides 218 fla 


2 is a calcareous ſlate, of a pal ellowih white colon} of a fine AS 
ſolid texture, like a flint, ſmooth and even where broken tranſverſely, but 


on the flat ſurfaces ſomewhat rough; it is capable of a good poliſh, is heavy, 


moderately hard, and ke pervade its ſtructure. 
* will not ſtrike fire with feel. 


blurus $04 find Aſhen Cοοẽ,j· n. . eh me DD 

is ſtone between the Rade hes: frequently: ———— — the 
ſkeletons of fiſh; hutmever of their 45 Kcales, like wiſe impreſſions of ſeve- 
ral kinds of cruſtacegus animals, erde gf mall feces of ſea-ſtar z 92 
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alſo frequently beautiſied with elegant ial dendritæ, or ramifications of 


a black, a brown, or a yellow colour, and ſometimes of all theſe colours in one 
dendrites, Specimens of this ſtone with theſe dendritæ and animal impreſſions, 
occur frequently in the later writers on foffils, who have exhibited them by 


the names of /Fhyolithi, Carciuitæ, et Dendrite Pappenheimenſes. vel Eichſta- 


dienſes. | 10. | i 11 24:5 WELLES 
This ſlate forms vaſt large ſtrata in the county of Pappenheim, and in the 
biſhopric of Eichſtadt in Franconia; there are many quarries of it, eſpecially 
at Solenhof and Herſpruck; they hew it out of the quarries in ſmall plates to 
— 1 the houſes, and alſo in large ſlabs for tables, pavements, and various. 
other uſes. | | 
This ſtone is likewiſe found in plenty in many other parts of Germany, 
ſometimes with the like impreſſions. of fills on it, but more generally only 
adorned with dendritical ramifications. At and near the city of Oſnabrugh in 
Weſtphalia, there are quarries of a ſofter and coarſer variety of this ſtone, 
which generally is embelliſhed with like dendritz, and maſſes of a fine kind 
of laminated Manganeſe, hereafter to- be deſcribed ; is alſo found frequently 
lodged in it. ; : | | 
1 he Italian Schiſtus of the mountain Bolca, on the eonfines of the terri- 
tories of Verona and Vicenza, and which has always curious impreſſions of 
various kinds of fiſh on it, of ſome inſecta, and of ſome plants, is of this fame 
ſpecies. Boccone Muſeo di Fiſica e di Eſperienze Offerv. xliii. p. 28. Hiſt. 
et Mem, de I Acad. Roy. des Sciences. de France, Annee 170g. Scheuchzer's 
Muſ. Diluv. Ne. . et p. 10g. No. 15. Id. Quorel. | Piſc: et Vindic. p. 11. et 
Id. Herb. Diluv. p. 21, 22. Woodward Cat. K. . 13. and laſtly, Valliſneri 
ce? Corpi Marini che fu” Monti fi trovano, are the authors who exhibit this 
Bolca ſtone. The latter author, p. 2. and 3. gives us moreover the further fol- 
lowing particulars relating to it: The Mountain Bolca, whieh is entirely made 
up of this kind of Schiſtus, in which not only impreſſions of fiſh, ſome. im- 
preſſions of flying inſects, and. of various kinds of plants are found; alſo- 
abounds with vaſt variety of teſtaceous petrifactions; it is very craggy, about 
three hundred and ſixty feet high. perpendi taken, is: quite ſteril; on 
without trees or plants, and even without water; the ſoil is quite parched ups, 
and of a reddiſh colour, the Schiſtus lies in nearly horizontal ſtrata, which only 
dip a little towards the deſcent oß the hill; they are. compoſed of numerous. 
thin plates, and in ſome places are broken or interrupted by fiſſures. + 
The Schiſtus with impreſſions. of fiſkr.and\ſmall' ſea ftars,, which it found in 


great plenty on Mount Libanus in Tripoli diſoria, in the Province of Caſtra« 


van, and in other parts of the eaſt, and which are exhibited by W 


| 
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Lapis fiſfilis candidus cretaceus Oeningenfis 


„ Scheuchzer's:Muf: Dilavs Nv. 45, 
6, 109, &c. Id. Herb. Diluy. p. 15, 17, 19, &c. Id. Piſo. Querel; et Vind. 

p. 12, Kc. Id. Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 234- P. 2 &c. Langins's Hiſt, Lap- 

kg. Helyetiiz, p. 38- Woodward Cat, K. al, 2. fac et n. 1 ' rs 
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- This ſpecies of Schiſtus exactly reſembles a hardned of lapidified cretaceous 
earthy ſubſtance; it is of a pale diſagreeable browniſh white colour, of an 
even ſurface, but quite deſtitute of either ſmoothneſs or brightneſs ; it is heavy, 
and of a pretty firm cloſe texture, ſoft, and eaſily ſcraped with a knife, and 
water readily penetrates its ſubſtance. 1 

It is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Burnt, it ires a deep aſhen colo. Y eG 

It is dug in the quarries at Oeningen, in the biſhopric of Conſtance, in the 
circle of Swabia in Germany; and very curious impreſſions of the ſkeletons 
of fiſh, and - impreſſions of plants of feveral kinds, are frequently found be- 
tween its leaves or plates, 


VII. Schiſtus cretaceus Palle albidus. 


An Steganium albidum fragile. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 438. No. 17 

This is a cretaceous ſlate, of a dead white colour, quite dull and deſtitute of 
any brightneſs, of a * compact, cloſe texture, of an unequal ſurface, 
and is generally thick ſet with veins of coarſe ſpar, which have been only 
fiſſures in the ſtone afterwards filled with the ſaid ſparry matter; it is mode- 
rately hard and heavy, and water ſlowly penetrates its texture. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 

Burnt, it acquires an aſhen colour, with. a pale reddiſh hue, 

It is dug in ſeveral parts of this kingdom. 


Sec. III. The Afb and Grey Slates. 
MuM. I. 
Alcaline Slates. 
2 VIIL Schiffus marmoreus caruleo-cinerees. 


Is gate is of a fine pale blueiſh aſh colour within, but it is generally 
| covered with a yellowiſh white cruſt, adorned with ſuperficial blackiſh 
dendritz. It is of a fine compact ſolid texture, like a flint, and of a very 
fine ſparry conſtitution, not gloſſy or bright, but is capable of a very good 
poliſh, and looks like an opake agate z the maſſes of this ſpecies are generally 
ty large, about an inch thick, and are viſibly conſtructed of other thinner 
lamine, lying even and parallel to each other, which however cohere ſo 
firmly together as not to be ſeparated without difficulty; it is moderately 
* and very hard, its ſurface is extremely ſmooth, and water does not at 


— 


its ſtructure. 
Ir will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 
It burns to a very pale reddiſh brown colour, and ſoon after being thrown 
into the fire it burſts into a great number of thin plates. | 
Z 2 "This 
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This ſpecies, [with a red kiod hereafter to be deſeribed, form large ſtrata, 
(intermixed together, and with no ſmall quantity of aſbeſtos lodged in 
them) in the Alps of Savoy, particularly at a place called Levon, in the 
Canaveſan. | WR" 1 LOSE 
Wallerius's — ſpecies 143. exhibits. a ſpecies of laminated "ſtone 


of that genus which (from its horny colour, and ſolid texture) he calls 
Horny rock or corneus fiſfilis, the variety No. 2. of his ſaid ſpecies; he calls cor- 
neus fiſilis darior, and deſctibes it to be hard and ſolid, but that often it freely 
divides lamellarly, and then is uſed, eſpecially in Piedmont, to cover the houſes. 
I do not doubt the faid ſtone is of this ſpeciees. 


IX. Schiſtus fuſco-cinereus, Lapis fetidus dictus. 


Lapis fætidus ſ. Felinus, vel Schiſtus fatidus. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. 
Ep. xiii p. 105, et Id. Ib. Ep. xxxi. p. 342. Alb. Ritter. Supplem. Script. Suor. 
p. 11. Kundm Cat. Coll. Rer. Nat. et Artific. p. 197. b. 239. 

Schiſtus fuſcus fragilis fætidus, Lapis felinus, qui ferro attritus urinam felium 
redolet. Gronovius's Supell. Lap. p. 10. Noe. 7 & 8. | Mos "6 

Of a dark diſagreeable terrene aſh colour, of a harſh or rough ſurface, and 
quite deſtitute of eliher gloflineſs or ſplendor; it is light, moderately hard, 
and of a fine, firm, compact texture; the plates of it are thin, numerous, and 
evenly laid; it is compoſed of a coarſe, brown, earthy ſubſtance, cemented 
and hardened by a great quantity of ſparry matter ; water does not peryade 
its ſtructure, and when written on, or rubbed, ic yields a whitiſh powder, 

This late, ſay the authors who have treated of it, when rubbed hard, emits. 
a very ſœtid ſmell, like that of cats urine ; but whether the ſpecimens I enjoy 
(by the favour of the gentlemen: here quoted) by proceſs of time have loſt their 
ſmell (which Ritter ſays they will do) I cannot determine, I own; I am not 
ſo happy as to poſleſs the faculty of perceiving the ſaid fœtid ſmell, tho? I. 
have many times repeated the experiment. - 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteet. at. 

Burnt, it acquires a clear aſhen colour. | 

This ſpecies of flate is dug at the village Badra, in the territory of Sonder- 
ſhuſen, alſo near the Abbey of llefeldt, in the duchy of Hohenſtein, and at 
the village Wigerſdorff, and the Mountain Muhlberg, alſo at the village Stein- 
thaleben, in the principality of Schwartzburg ; at firſt it was dug in very great 
quantities, but of late years it has been found rarely, and but in ſome places 
of the mines there; it is alſo” found at the village Furra, in the ducky" of 
Saxony. | ; | 241585 * 

At Vlefeldr they uſe this ſtone in- their ſmelting houſes, as a flux to the 
iron ores. * rang e 

Bromel, Lithogr. Suecana, c. 8. figures a ſtone, which he calls Lapis 
ſcilſilis fuſcus ac fetidus, which, between its plates or lamine, is thick ſet 
with bodies or petrifactions of ſmall inſects of the beetle kind; it is dug 
in the lime-ſtone quarries of the pariſh of Karabylonga. The ſaid au- 
thor mentions this ſame ſtone again in the Actæ litter; Suec. Anno 

| | 1729. 


1729. p. 525 629, 630, &c. and ſays it is alſo dug in te par 4 


and ſeveral other places near the ancient city of Skara, in Weſtrogothia. He 
further, Ib. Anno. 1727. p. 310. mentions another fort adorned with black 
dendritæ, which he calls Lapis cinerei coloris foffilis fatidus, Suillus difius, found 
in the ſandy foil at Giarſtad, near the town Schenningen in Oſtrogothia, both 
which ſtones are probably to be referred to this ſpecies of ſlate : in Sweden they 
are uſed as ies in the diſeaſes of the ſwine. | 


SE r. III. ME M B. II. 
: Slates aphich are not afted upon by acids. 


X. Schiſtus viridi- cinereus. 
HIS is of a deep niſh aſh colour interiorly, exteriorly it is of a 
] * rugged and rough ſurface, and is generally covered. with a ruſt coloured 
fubſtance, proceeding from a ſpecies of brafſy marcaſite, which commonly is 
found with it; the maſſes of this ſlate always break into ſhort narrow ſlips, 
exactly like wooden lathes; they are generally about half an inch, thick, and 
three or four laminæ or plates, which lie very parallel and even, and which 
bear a very ſmooth ſurface, are eaſily diſcernible in them, and are very eaſily 
diviſible; it is of a. fine, ſtrong, talcy, flakey or: ſtringy texture, moderately 
heavy, and not hard, quite deſtitute of gloſſineſs or 3 and water 
does not at all penetrate its ſtructure. | 
It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, | 
It burns to a pale browniſh reddiſh colour. | 
There are very large ſtrata of this ſpecies of ſlate about Tan y Bwlch, in 
Merionethſhire,. and alſo. in the northern counties of the kingdom. ; 
The Rag-ſtone exhibited by Woodward; Cat. A. b. 50. which he deſcribes 
as a grey talkey ſtone, and is uſed for ſetting an edge to knives, chizzels, axes, 
and the like, after grinding them on. ſtones. of a harſher and coarſer conſtitu- 
tion, is this very ſpecies. | 
I be Steganium griſeo-ceruleum ſcintillans. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 460. No. 4. 
is alſo only a variety of this ſpecies. , _ 
In Wales it is not made any uſe of as a ſlate, as it breaks into ſuch ſhort 
pieces, and that they do not know.its value as a whet-ſtone ; but in the other 
parts of England where it is found, it is in general uſe as a whet-ſtone, and is 
an excellent ſtone for that purpoſe. | | 


» 


XI, Schiſtus cimereus. 


This is of a pale blueiſh grey colour, of a fine, ſmooth ſurface, of a 
compact, firm, texture, and the maſſes of it are compoſed of multitudes of 
thin laminæ, laid cloſe one on the other; the thickneſs that this ſlate 7 

| — 
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ſplits into, is of one quarter of an inch; it is e eee 
— water does not „ is kuck. 
It will not ſtrike fire —_ — : night 2p 

- Burng, it acquires a n with a purple. 

There are — large ſtrata of this ſpecies in the Mountains of Oates. 
vonſhire in Wales, and in other parts of the kingdom; the me in Caetharvon- 
ſhire dip very much, 

This ſlate is alſo ſometimes found af a deep grey colour, with a caſt of urple; 
this variety is eſpecially found in the mountains near Caernarvon, ad ſome- 
times it is alſo found veined- with green, and adorned with ſome few 
coarſe dendritz. 

It makes a moſt elegant as well as excellent covering for houſes. 

The flate exhibited by Woodward, Cat. A. b. 80. and of which there are 
great quarries at Newlands in Cumberland, about a mile from the black lead 
mines, is of this ſpecies. 

The faid author, Cat. C. b. 19. exhibits a dark grey flate, which probably is 
alſo of this ſame ſpecies, from Mullinecke, where it is uſed for coverture of houſes: 
The Doctor further informs us of the following particulars of thoſe quarries. 
« The ſtrata of the ſlate there (ſays that author) lie pretty much inclining, and are 
of confiderable extent; the late lies from near the ſurface, down to the 
level of the tide that flows up the river, in the cliffs of which it lies. What 
lies underneath is uncertain, they not finking to the bottom of the late. 
There are flexures in ſeveral parts of the work, tho' not frequent. Where 
they are, they run from the top downwards, as far as I obſerved, There 
were ſeveral perpendicular fiſſures in the ſlate, but they were narrow like 
cracks, and empty. I imagine, that at the fame time that the flate cracked 
in one part, *twas in others ſo tough as to abide being bent; by which means 

theſe flexures were probably formed. I have ſeen ſtrata of coal, near Lanelthy 
in _—_ with like flexures, but larger. Sometimes they were cracked at the 
es of the flexures; the intermediate maſs, tho? parted from the reſt, lying 
—_ I have obſerved flate cracked, with — part lying 
obliquely, in ſeveral parts of Wales, and of Cumberland. 1 

This ſpecies of ſlate is alſo found in many parts of Germany. 

Smith's Nat. and Civ. Hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 373. men- 
tions a flate of a dark grey colour, — — its forface intermixed with a yellow 
ſhining marcaſite, which 1 is dug in the iſland of Cape Clear : this ſlate fplirs 
always into 2 regular figures, as if wrought 4 a tool, and ſome of it 
makes good good ae for or ro Po, and fi 8 to courts, houſes, Er. a like fort of 
late is alſo exhibited nnzus, Sy Nat. p. 154. Ne. 4. who names it 
Schiſtus cinereus — ſeriptura cana. It is dug in all the Mountains of 
Weſtrogothia, Nericia, and Scania in Sweden, and alſo in Lapland; the ſaid 


Nate e e eee Dare 1 
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7 XII. Scbiſtus terreftris carbonarius caruleo-cinertus, 

Schiftus ſ. Fiſilis inutilis rudis cinereus. Append. Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. vol. 

vi. p. 132. Ne. 1. De ſchiſto ejus indole atque geneſi meditationes Sam. Theoph. 
t, d N 

Steganium friabile fuſco- ſubceruleum, Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. Ne. 2. Smith's 
gs Civil Hiſt. of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. pans | 

This flate is of a pale blueiſh grey colour, of a cloſe, compact, coarſe, 
earthy texture, of an irregular and obſcurely laminated ſtructure, moderately 
hard, and very heavy ; its ſurface is ſmooth, but it is quite deſtitute of either 
gloſſineſs or brightneſs, and water hardly pervades its ſtructure. | 

This ſpecies is compoſed of a great quantity of grey earthy matter, indu- 
_ * and indeed it appears only as a hardned or lapidified lami- 
nat . 

When firſt dug it generally is ſolid and very hard, but on being expoſed to 
the weather, it readily falls to ſhivers, and is always full of curious impreſſions 
of vegetables, chiefly of a blackiſh. colour. 4 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 

Burnt, it acquires a reddiſh brown or cinnamon colour. 

This ate is found in many of the coal counties of this kingdom, and al- 
ways forms vaſt ſtrata above the coal. It is found in like manner over the 
coal in Sileſia, in the duchy of Magd and in moſt other places of Eu- 
rope where coal is dug, and like that found in England, is alſo always adorned. 
with vaſt variety of blackiſh vegetable impreſſions. 2 

It is of no ule that I have ever heard. 


$z c T. IV. The Red Slates. 
Mu u B. L. 
Slates which are not acted upon by acidi. 
XIII. Scbiſtus purpurens.. 
JW AXUM. file rubrum vel Lapis fiſflis ruber. Kentm. Nom. Foll. p. 56: 
Ne. 8. Worm. Muſ. p. 38. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 311. Scheuchzer's 


Qogr.. Helvetica, p. 108. Woodward Cat: L. y. 10. Gronovius's Supell. 
Lap. p. 9. Ne. 4. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 60. p. 656. et p. 658. 
I, 


Ne; 
Creg amum ſlendidum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 458. N'. 1. 


This late is of a fine dark purple colour, of a very ſmooth and even ſur- 
face, but quite deſtitute of brightneſs, oonſiderably heavy and hard, of a fine 
cloſe,, compact texture, and is compoſed. of numbers of thin; , laid cloſe 
and even on one another; water does not at all pervade its ſtructure, and when 
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The ſurface is ſometimes thinly ſet with a fe extreme ſmall gloſſy ſpangles, 
which are ſo very minute as not to be obſerved, but upon nicely viewing it, 
nor do they give the leaſt brightneſs to the ſlate. „ 
It will not ſtrike fire with fleet. | br | n 
Ae ſuſfers no change in the N e 
There are vaſt large ſtrata of this ſlate in this kingdom, chiefly in Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, and the other northern counties; in Caernarvonſhire, 
in Wales, the hills are full of quarries of this ſpecies, and ſometimes, tho? 
rarely, the ſtrata of it dip almoſt perpendicularly, and they generally lie juſt 
beneath the common ſoil. - x u . £ r 
It is alſo dug in many parts of Europe, in Sweden, in Switzerland, and 
other parts of Germany, and in vaſt great quantities in the County of Na- 
mur, in Flanders; the houſes in Dutch Brabant are all covered with this 
purple ſlate, and the age late hereafter to be deſcribed ; the ſtrata of 
theſe different kinds lie undoubtedly 'near to and intermixed with each 
other, for I obſerved maſſes of ſlate partly green and partly purple, without 
any crack, flexure, &c. to divide them, but the colours bounded by ſtreight 
regular lines as if done by a pencil, to be extremely common there, and to 
which country the ſlate is brought from the quarries of Namur. 
The brown ſlate exhibited by Woodward, Cat. C. b. 25. which, he ſays, is 
compoſed of numerous infinitely thin plates, found near Aywood in Wales, 
and maſſes of it are commonly found upon the ſea ſhore there, is probably of 
this ſpecies. bend f 5 ene 
. The Lapis cruſtoſus fiſſilis, Boccone's Muſ. di Piante Rare, Dec. 12. p. 158. 
which he deſcribes as hard, thin, of a ferruginous colour, and, like common 
ſlate in conſiſtence and conſtitution, is of this ſpecies; it is dug at the ſurface 
of the pits of the Terra foliata bituminoſa (hereaſter to be deſcribed) in the ter- 
ritory of Millilli in Sicily. 


XIV. Schiftus bruno-ruber micis refertus. 


Schiſtus bruni coloris, particulis ſquammoſis micaceis refertas. Append, Epherh, 
Nat. Curiof. Vol. vi. p. 132. N*. 7. De ſchiſto ejus indole atque geneſi medi- 
tationes Sam. Theoph. Langii. Nn PA 

Lapis ſciſſilis ex rubro brunnus cum micis argenteis, et Lapis ſciſſlis bruni co- 
loris cum micis purvis. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. bo. p. 658, N. 
5 Lapis fiſitis brunno-rubicundus, ut argentum felium ſplendens. Id. Cent. i. Ep. 

, No, 6. 5 . „ ; «d >: £4: DJ 4t 4e 
This is a coarſe earthy ſlate, of a deep browniſh red colour, of a rough ſur- 
face, or without the leaſt ſmoothneſs, but bright and glirtering, witk great 
multitudes of ſmall” ſpangles of a ſilvery talc, with which it is thick! ſet; and 
it is alſo frequently adorned with ſome rude black dendrite ; it is hart «and 
heavy, of a coarſe, firm, compact texture, its plates are few in number; ge- 
nerally above a quarter of an inch thick, and are laid very eloſely and evenly 
on one another; water very ſlowly and ſlightly pervades its ſtructure,; and 
when written on, the characters are of the ſame colour as the ſlate. 

| It 


y 2 00rR ge eb a | r 
an mee plentifully with ſteel. no h e 
. *Burnt, it acquires a duſky 


colour. 

It forms large ſtrata, which are intermixed with the frata of the Schiftus | 
marmoreus cerulee-cingress, already deſcribed p.) II. | 
It is; alſo found in ee in ſoma ee at the ce : - 

blingen near „ in the duchy of Magdeburg, ſays Langius, it is found 
with a Teddle or red clay, and abounds ſo much thereabouts, that the -neigh- 
bouring village of Rothenberg 4erives/ its name from theſe two ſubſtances 
At Pyrmont, — — f f— — 7 
with it the inhabitants of that country cover their houſes. | 5 
Woodward Cat. C. b. 26. exhibits a red ſlate, ſoft, friable, and of ſcarcely 
conſiſtence than earth. There are numerous ſmall micæ in it. TWwas 
part of a ſtratum about half an inch thick, 2 for a vaſt way (above 
and below were ſtrata of common clay) in the road five miles beyond Here- 
ford. re e eee 


— 
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Mzus. I. 
Aluline Slates, | 


XV- aan fabluteis "BAND elegans, and liber 2 pate maus, 5 
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1 Plinii Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxxvii. c. 112 75 
Ao de Monte Sinai, ſ. Pietra emboſcats overo Pietra naturalmente 
kelineata d uri de Boſehi. Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. I. xxiv. c. 24. Moſcardo's- 
Muſ. p. 147. Worm, Muſ. p. 44. Cup. Hort. Cath. Sup. alt. p. 52. 
Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 273. Mal. e p. 1077 
© - Buſby marble. Sibbald's Prod. Scotiæ, p- 46. 
Dendrites late. Grew's Muſ. Reg. y Sy p. 268. 
Cborolit bos. Butner's Corallogr. Subterr. p. 4 . 
- Demadrites, Dendrophoros,. Marmor Florentinum Jendriticum,. Den#roide Floren- 
tini resbius Veronenſes, variorum authorum, ſcil. Aldroy. Muf. Metall. Rar. 
Mul. Beſler. 3 Lochnero, p. 96. Muf. Calceol. p. 419. Lachtnund's $ OryQogr. - 
Hildeſheim. in 5 Kircher's Mund. Subterr. 1 viii. c. g. p. 32 et 42. Lan- 
gius's Hiſt. * 'Þ 33. Bayer's Oryctogr. Norica, F. 44. But- 
ners Rud. Dies Teſt, p. Mylius' 's Saxonia Subterr, 57. 
— "ro 2 995 246. — et alibi m. Id. Herb iluv. 
ps Agri Lubece S,-P. 23-. Valentini Aurifod. Med. 
42. Kundm. els Gs 221. Ne. 43. et ſeq. "Id. Rar. Nat. et Art. P. 1, 
p. 34. et ſeg. dodward Cat. I. 2. 1. et Cat. L. Gronovius's - 
Jn. Sal 5. Nene. 5. Ritter Comment. II. * Zoolitho Den- 
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This ſpecies, on account of its elegant poliſh 'andbedtiry, has hitherte b 
moſt authors been ranked as a ſpecies of matble, but erroneouſly, it — 524 
III ſtructure, 3 Ser genus. £999; 

t is of a pale yellowiſh colour, adorned with very elegant and delieate black 
arbuſcular . or dendrite, from — — eticrally obtained the 
name of the Florentine dendrites marble. 0-40 mo adde ai He 2350 no3SnideeT 

A caleareous late, of a very fine, compact, ſolid texture, like à flint ; its 
plates are generally about half an inch thick, and are perfectly even and re- 
gular on one another, and cohere pretty cloſe. It is moderately heavy and 
hard, of a ſmooth ſurface; is capable of a fine poliſn, and water does hot at all 
penetrate its ſtructure. Xt an 19385 397! HIND d. Inszab2o 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel,” '! Y * ac L £1163 as teh 1274275 

ö Burnt, it ſuffers very little change. di NE — tis muna & 10 en 

This ſlate is dug near Florence, the chief quarries of it are about four 
miles from that city, and it abounds in the country all round; it is found in 
thin ſtrata; and the other elegant Florentine ſlate, called generally he ruined 
ate, from the ſpots on it reſembling very much the ruins of buildings, 
2 & c. hereafter to be deſeribed, is found in the fame quarries with this 

pecies. F 

— is greatly valued for inlay ing all kinds of ornamental works of cabinets, 
tables, Sc. N 

As the term Dendrites is now univerſally adopted by the writers on foſſils, 
for all thoſe beautiful arbuſcular delineations found not unfrequently on many 
ſpecies of ſtones of very different genera ; and as they are alſo frequently-ex- 
hibited by moſt authors in a particular genus, which comprehends, in à con- 
fuſed and irregular manner, all thoſe ſaid various ſpecies of foſſils, only on 
account of theſe arbuſcular delineations found on them; and farther, as ſome 
authors (1) have even wrote natural hiſtories of the dendrites, i. e. of theſe 
arbuſcular delineations, without regard to the genera or proporties of the 
foſſils, on which they are found, I judge it not improper to give ſome accouit 
of the origin and nature of theſe deęlineations, under the deſcription of this 
Florentine ſpecies, not only as it is the moſt elegant and beautiful of all. the 
foſſils adorned with dendritæ, but likewife that the ſaid dendrite, from their 
origin, muſt inevitably occur more frequently, and be more beautiful and 
delicate on the ſlates, on account of the compact texture, and lamellated ſtruc- 
ture of that genus, than on any other genus of foſſils whatſoe ver. Wh 

The dendritz owe their origin to mineral exhalations, which infiooaing them 
| ſelves between the plates of laminated ſtones, as alſo the flaws or cracks ©, foſſils 
of a ſolid ſtructure (whereof the parts yet cohere, and that the furfaces of the 
faid cracks, flaws, &c. are even or ſmooth) branch out or expand into deli- 
neations reſembling the ramifications of trees, ſhrubs, or plants, of greater or 


(i) Chiefly Scheuchzer, De dendri- ſiſtens hiſtoria naturalem dendrita 
tis, Aliiſque lapidibus, qui in ſuper- lapidumque cognatorum; & Alb. Rit. 
ficie ſua plantarum, foliorum, florum; ter Commentatio II. de Zoolitho-Den- 
figuras exprimunt. Diſſert. Epiſt. Ap- droidis in genere et in Specie de 
pend. Ephem. Acad. Nat. Curiof. Ann. Schwartzburgico-Sonderſhuſanis, &c, 5 
v. et vi. Dec. iii, Stobæus, Diſſertatio 5 | ib 

| | 
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ed? cording to the greater or ide of the exha- 
of their particles. 

Th this K is *he origin of theſe delineations, ma miy be illuſtrated by a very 

eaſy . of 1 a liquid, eſpecially oil, n two fine poliſhed 
pigs of nab of marble, ſlate, or any other ſtone of a compact texture, compreſſed 

them again, the oil will be found to have run or 
expanded 7 — Ck and delicate ramified tracts, exactly reſembling 
theſe arbuſcular delineations found on foffils' of various "kinds, and the = 
ramifications always begin and are the perfecteſt on that ſide where the marble, 
ſlate, Sc. is n to be ſeparated. | 
Experience further illuſtrates, this aſſertion, by obſerving that 15 moſt 
delicate and beautiful dendritæ, are always found on the ſtones which are of a 
compact texture, and of a laminated ſtructure; on thoſe which are not of a 
laminated ſtructure, tho? of a compact ſolid texture, few are found, but where 
the ol, ſtones. (as has been | obſerved before) are full of cracks or flaws, the 
paſts of which yet cohere together, and have their ſurfaces ſmooth and even; 
t in ſtones of a porous or rough texture, very few dendritz are found, 
and thoſe, are — vo y. very Lap and imperfect. This obſeryation not only 
8 tends to mineral and metallic ares, to earths, ſand-ſtones, and other foſſils 

a rough 2 val texture, but even to the flags or laminated ſand- ſtones, tho” 
of a laminated ſtructure. 

The lates therefore being the foſſils on which the dendritz moſt frequently 
occur, and are the moſt beautiful, the moſt, curious dendritæ exhibited by au- 
thors are on that genus of ws and the . varieties mentioned by 
1 Is; are 1 85 Florentine, Ki 15 8 th Eichſtadt, nheim, and Oſnabrug 

„ already e thoſe Fe Salfeld, "7s and Sangerſhauſen, in 
bo, As 12 of Sula, * the county of Henneberg; of Glatz, in 
Bofiemia; of 4. 8h and ad t ſev other p ne of Germany. 

In England few very curious dendritæ ; the Lapides ſeptarii, hitherto 
called Ludi helmontii, are frequently ety wich fi he arbuſcular delineations, 
and the like delineations alſo occur pretty frequently'on cracked pebbles and 
6 — 206. ene rude, delineations. are. one on the common ſlates. 

400 ble, land- lte nes, ores Ws few den dritæ are found ; on the indurat- 

4 de carths t 99. ometi mo occur, but % the folfil ſhells which are found 
in the ſtrata of chalky ſu ee and are like calcined ſhells, and on the 
foſſil bones of animals, eſpecially the ebur foffile, or elephants teeth, elegant 

d elicate dendritica] delineations are frequent between the lamellæ or lar tes. 
5 the formation, of Which, no doubt, the lamellar ſtructure of theſe bodies 
great] Y 9 7 ibute. | 

'The arbu cular Aelinestions and che graſs, 2 '&c. like appearances fre- 
quent on the Mocho ſtones, agate, and other ſtones of. that genus, and from 
which they have obtained the name of Dendrachate, when theſe delineations 
proceed not from real graſs, moſs, &c. of which the inſtances are extremely 
rare, owe their origin to the ſame cauſe as the other dendrite; but the ſub- 
ſtances which form them, being generally of a coarſe terreſtrial nature, and 
not ſo fine as the mineral exhalations which form the others, it thence 
proceeds, that the delineations on the Mocho ſtones are generally ſmall, 
and not often adorned with any great W . of delicate ramifications, 
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The plumoſe appearances which ſometinies occhr in che SHbnlto\” thay Uke- 
wiſe be ranked as a kind of dendrites, the origin of them bein agus 6 
the origin of thoſe bodies, the ſubſtance which forms them, arid whic is 1 
nerally a clayey or other earthy ſubſtance, of the fame Kind 1 the Mtrata in 
- which they are found imbedded, being carried by the waters int 5 the interſtice 
between the plates of that foſſil, where the erde 1 1125 te be helc 
up in the water, and afterwards to be precipirated into fine ramifications, an 
the ſtructure of the plates of the Selenitæ, being compoſed of ſtreight filaments, 
the earthy parts are of conſequence more readily fired in ftreight lines, 
and not in ramifications ; and are een found from a Train ſtem only, 
running into ne lines like the fearhers on 4 quill, and retnaln thus fixed 
in that figure by the'evaporation'of the fut. 
The colours of the dendritæ are chiefly black or blackiſh, alf6 ref; yellow; and 
brown, but very rarely greeniſh ; according to the nature of the mineral exbidla: 
tions which form them, thefe colours are ſometimes all blended together on one 
delineation, at other times the larger ſtems or branches are blaek, the ſmaller 
ramifications yellow or brown, and vice verſa ;" and it is not very udcommoôn 
to find a plate on Which the dendritæ of the oppoſite ſorfaces are of different 
colours, and even ſometimes one ſurface, of the plate is adorned” with ex- 
tremely elegant and delicate ramifications, which on the other ſurface degene- 
rate or form only ſpots or rude ſtellar figures, all which differences or varie- 
ties may be eafily accounted for from the principle of their formation, © 

The delineations in ſore dendritz are not taken away By fire, . 20 
mediately diſappear, fone a edn tres eve of he aft which 
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varieties very frequently occur in dendritieWt ſtones even of the ſame kind. 
Experience demonſtrates to us, that the mineral exhalations which fo 
theſe delineations, are not of one, but of ſeveral kinds, viz, from vitriolie, bi- 
tuminous, ferrugineous, and cupreous particles; the experiments which have 
been made on theſe delinearions, prove the exiftence of all the ſaid"mineral 
principles; ſometimes the ſtories on thoſe” places where the, dendritz are moſt 
plentiful, are greatly corroded, which ſetms to imply the preſence of a faline 
or vitriolic ſubſtance, joined” ro the metallic exhaſarion ; that x bituminous 
ſubſtance is often their origin, is ſtrongly elucidated by the experiment Schrœ- 
Ekius made: The ſaid author took a dendrites freſh dug, and having with great 
care ſcraped all the black or dendritical ſubſtance from it, on hes it to the 
fire it immediately flamed, and emitted à ſtrong bituminous Imell; numbers 
of experiments prove the exiſtence of the irony or ferruginous exhalations, 
and in regard to thoſe of a cupreous nature, which are very rare, and al- 
ways greeniſh, Bruckman informs us, that all the dendtitæ which are found 
in the neighbourhood of the Rammelſberg Mountain, and near Goſlar, which 
abounds with veins of copper, are only of that colour, 
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XVI. Scbiſtus ceruleus. 


RDEST 4 vulgaris, ſ. Saru fiſfile ceruleum, vel Lapis ſciffilis et craſtoſus, 
et Lapis fiſfilis. Slate. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 56. No. 7, Worm. Muſ. . 
* 38. Merret's Pin. Rer. Nat. Brit. p. 2 12. Phil. Tranſ. N'. 50. Wood w. 
eth. of Foſſ. p. 10. Ne. 33. Id. Cat. C. b. 16, 17, 18, et 21. et Cat. G. b. 
13 Dale's Pharm. p A et, vhs N e ee ee 
2 2 cæruleſcens, clangoſus, Ardeia tegularis. Wallerius's Minera- 
ogy, Spec. 00. | | ; 
Schiſtus 92 -caruleſcens, clangoſus, Ardeſia tegularis vulgo. Linnæus's Syſt. 
Nat. p. 184. Ne. . fl EE ROLLINS: 
Steganium —— Hill's Hit Foff p. 439. Ne. Tf. 4 
This is of a greyiſh blue colour, of à ſmooth even ſurface, moderately 
heavy and hard, of à fine cot texture, and is compoſed of numbers of 
thin plates laid very regular and even, and are eaſily diviſible ; water does not 
pervade its ſtructure, and when wrote on, the characters are whitiſh. © © 
It is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. © ge al hoarren 
{ Burnt, iCacquires a browniſh. cofour, I RT OT 
It is dug in great quantities in many, parts of England and Wales, and is 1 
well-known and uſe r 0179-05 2 


o 
- 
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ul ſtone for the covering of houſes. ' | 
It is alſo dug in great quantities in moſt parts of Europe, but the Engliſh 
late is held in the greateſt eſteem, and quantities of it are year exported ! 
thoſe of Caernarvonſhire in Wales, as being more durable and light, are prin- 
_ held in repute ; and it is afftmed that about five millions of flates, 
ich amounts to above five thouſand pounds ſtetling value, are yearly ſhip- 
ped from Caernarvon bar only, for ſome parts of England and Ireland. © 
To judge of the (goodneſs of late, Mr. Coleprefs, in the Phil. Tranſ. 
orders it to be knocked againſt any hard body, to make it yeild a ſound: if 
the ſound be good and clear, the ſtone is firm and good; otherwiſe it is crazy. 
Another method of proving its goodneſs, is, by weighing it exactly, then letting 
ir ne fix or eight Hours under water, and wiping it very dean, if it weighs 
more than it did before, it is of that fort which ſoaks'in water, and therefore 
will not long endure without rotting the laths and timber. 
P icular and other fiſſures, in all bearings and directions, are generally 
very thick and frequent in the ſtrata of this ſlate. 
It is very remarkable, that all the grounds round Dynaſmundhwye, a vil- 
in Merionethſhire, abound with ſmall nodules of this ſlate, worn ſmooth 
and rounded at the edges by the waters ; even on the high hills thereabouts 
' theſe nodules are frequent, which, as they are out of the reach of accidental 
floods, rivers, Cc. ſeem to have received their preſent form at the time of 


the general deluge. 
mnt? + | The 
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The Rumpley fone, exhibited by Dr. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 311. which 
he deſcribes to be in colour and ſubſtance like the common biewim late, but 


excels it, in that it riſes. large enough for building, and can be cleft into very 
thin plates, is only a variety of this ſpecies. 


Dr. Woodward, Cat. L. 3 11. exhibits a variety of this ſpecies from the 


Eaſt Indies, where it is called Aſſa poory, and of which the powder is uſed in 
Es for children, ** ger cold, 


» aer VII. The Green Slates. 
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hy | Cle which are wt lun h c.. | 2 
XVII. Scbiſtus viridis. 


4 in cineres Glaucum. Kentm. Nom. 'Foſp 56, Ne. 6. . Ft 
Saxum fiſſile in cinereo viride. Worm. Muſ. p. 38. tl 

Schiſtus viridis ſcriptura alba. Muſ. Teſſin. p. 15. N-. 7 b 4 | 

This late is of a fine agreeable ſea green colour, of a ſmooth ſarface, 
heavy, not hard, and much ſofter than either the blue or purple kinds; it, is 
- of a moderate fine texture, and is compoſed of numbers o thin plates, which 
are laid pretty even and regular, but very looſely, and are very eaſily ſepa- 
rable from each other; water does not at all penetrate its textute, and widen 
written on, the characters are white. ea 8 ai übel 1 

It is too ſoft to ſtrike; fire with ſteel. * 

Burnt, it acquires a purple colour, and ſome hardneſs, and "I refernbles 
the purple ſlate. , 

It is dug in Cumberland, and in ſome other parts of England and Wales; 
L alſo obſerved great quantities of! it in Dutch Brabant, along with the purple 
flate, and 8 with i it, as is fully ſet forth under wh deſcription. of chat 
flate p. 175 a 12} JD rows) 

It is alſo dug in Sweden, and ſeveral parts of Wi and is uſed with 
the other kinds for ſlating of houſes. 

Its acquiring a purple colour when burnt, and its t reſemblance then 
to the purple ſlate, and alfo its being found an a maſſes; of that 
ſlate, as is already fully obſerved, J. c. might create a. ſy icion,. that this, and 
the purple ſlate are not, in rerum natura, intrinſically different ſpecies. of ſlate, 
but that the purple kind owes its origin to this ſpecies,. which acquires that 

colour and hardneſs, by. * ae. or . eee in., 
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XVIII. Schiftus Florentinus variegatus, regiones deſolatas et edificiorum ruders 
a affabre pre ſe ferm. | 
4 139381 *;3 MK a nenne "Is $7: 


API vel Marmor Florentinum variegatum ruderibus wrbium edificiorumque 
| ornatum. Kircher's Mund. Subterr. I. viii. c. 9. p. 32. Worm. Muſ. p. 

44. Lachmund's Oryctogr. Hildeſheim. p. 14. Septalius's Muf. Ol. Jacob. 
Muſ. Reg. Dan. p. 37. Valentin. Aurifod. Med. p. 42. 1d. Muſ. Muſeor. 
P. 1. c. 21. p. 35. Woodward Cat. L. x 2 and 3. Bromel's Lithogr. Sue- 
cana, c. 5. Kundm. Promt. p. 214. No. 75. a 33. Muſ. Richt. p. 196. Gro- 
novius's Ind. Supell. Lap. p. 7. No. 2g. Ritter's Comment, ii. de Zoolitho- 
dendroidis, aliorumque authorum. | 

A Florentine Slate. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 311. 1 

Marmor picturæ rudimentis ornatum, ſ. Marmor figuratum Florentinum. Wal- 
lerius's Mineralogy, Species 46. 5 

Graptolitbus. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 203. No. 2. 

This ſpecies, as well as the dendritical Florentine ſlate, already deſcribed, 
from its poliſh and beauty has hitherto been reckoned as a ſpecies of marble 
by moſt authors. 5 | 

This ſlate is of a fine compact but irregular texture, on account of the 
many different earthy ſubſtances which form its ſpots or veins; it is heavy, 
moderately hard, and generally is compoſed of plates about half an inch 
thick, theſe plates are laid even and regular on one another, and cohere 
pretty cloſe; it is of a ſmooth even ſurface, is capable of a fine gloſſy poliſh, 
and water does not penetrate its ſubſtance. _ 

Its colour is generally a pale yellowiſh brown, which is thickly and ele- 

ly variegated, with ſpots of different ſhades or degrees, of a deep reddiſh 
rown colour. Theſe ſhades of colour are in a beautiful manner divided, as 
it were into pannels or compartments by ſtreight lines, or rather fine cracks or 
flaws in the ſtone ; the ſpots generally. riſe from one of the ends of the plate, 
as from a ground or ſurface, and run towards the middle of it, in irregular 
lengths or heights; and being irregular, and of various ſizes and ſhapes, with 
the help of the imagination, very prettily but rudely repreſent deſolate places, 
ruins of caſtles, towers, towns, &c. from whence it has generally obtained the 
name of the Florentine ruined marble : ſometimes that upper part of the ſtone, 
which is not variegated with brown, has different circular ſhades of the 
ground colour, not unaptly reſembling clouds, and renders the imaginary 
Mayes more elegant. | 
The other chief varieties of this ſtone, which I have hitherto obſerved, are 
1*. With the ground of a very pale aſh colour; 2% Of a pale greeniſh brown 
Hound; Atllis variety generally is thick fer with very ſmall deep brown 
and 
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and light brown ſpots, as it were alternately laid; and 30. Of a pale brown 


round, with elegant ſhades of a pale roſe colour, and we ſpots of a deep yel- 
by colour, which are. 1 5 by great numbers of lines 3 the ſpots in this 


variety are not many, nor are To irregular, as to form ſuch pretty imagi- 
nary ruins, which the other kind, are adorned with. 

The ſpots of this ſtone, which quite pervade it, are in reality veins and lumps 
of very different ſtoney and earthy. ſubſtances, and flight veins of a whitiſh 
Ry ſpar often interſect it in various directions. . 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. n e 

Burnt, it ſcarcely ſuffers any change. | 

It is dug in the ſame quarries near bree as the dendr itical kind al- 
ready deſeribed, p. 275. and there are alſo ſtrata of it about 3 
7 about twenty miles north weſt of Florence. 

It is b. een LOR Ro erin, bes, Wt. 
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Stoner a fon 1 continued frrats, bright and beautiful, K. very Fe co- 
Tours, of a conſtitution ſo fine, that they will readily take a good poliſh z the 
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H E Namur. marble of authors. e = 
Marmor nigrum Belgicum. Kent. Nom. Fat 1 p. 54. No I; 
| duriſimum, nigrum, ſcintillans; quod Marmor Luculleum artiquorum. 
Hills Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 465. No 2. 

This marble is of a good deep black colour, of a fine, compact, ſolid tex- 
ture, ot not compoſed of any diſtinct granules, * and ſomewhat bright or 
ſparkling,” it takes a fine gloſſy poliſh, is yery heavy, and NY . 
but will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

Buent, it acquires a white colour. 

There are vaſt quarries of this marble near the city of Namur, in French 
Flanders, from whence great quantities are carried to moſt parts of Europe, 
and from its being brought us thence, it has obtained the name of Namur 
marble with our maſons. 

It is alſo found in many parts of Italy and Germany, and is a very common 
marble; in this kingdom it is dug in large quantities near Aſhford in Der- 
byſhire, and, 28 1 am credibly informed, alſo near Fendle Hill in Lan- 
caſhire. 


The Marmor aan of the antients, ſo called, as Pliny, informs . 
I. VI. C. b. from the Conſul Lucullus, who firſt brought it intd uſe in Rome, 
and which was dug in Egypt, was probably this ſpecies of matble, for the 
pieces of antient black marble, likely the Marmor Luculleum, now found 
amongſt the ruins at Rome, and which the Italians call Nero Antito, prove to 
be this very ſpecies of marble. 
5 Ati 178 WA uſed for monuments, rombſtones, and on hers ſuch K 
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II. Marmor Nigrum Jplendentis politure, 7 Layis ObJidianus antiguorum. 

Lapis obfidianus. Hill's Pheophrattub, | p. 21, — 25. Pliny's Hiſt. Nat. 
I. xxxvi, c. 26. Agricola de Nat, Foſſ. I. iv. c. 474. Cæſalpin. de Me- 
tall. I. ii. c. 13. Boet. de Boodt. de Gemm. et fant, it. c. 91. 163 et 272. 
Aldrov. Muf. Metall. p. 750. Salmaſius in Solinum, p. 204. De Laet de 
Gemm. et Lapid. I. d. c. 25. Muf. Calceol. p. mo. Worm. Muſ. p. 42, 43 
Kundm. Prompt p. 186. r. 132. Muſ. Richter. p. * 
Marmor obſidianum, the Touchſtone. Charlt. de. Fo 245. Ne. 2. 

Marmor duriſſimum, nigrum, læviſimum, _ ; - > — Chium, et Lapis 
. obfidianus antiquorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 4 

This is of a fine. gloſſy black NN : cloſt, compact, ſolid texture, 
or compoſed of no viſibly diſtin& particles, perfectly ſmooth where broken, 
and dull or quite deſtitute of any glittering or brightneſs; it is very heavy and 
hard, and cuts very difficultly, but extremely ſmooth and even, and is capable 
of the higheſt poliſh of any of the marbles yet known. 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; 

Burnt, it acquires a white colour. 4 

The antients brought this elegant marble from the U Uyper Egypt, 24 
from Ethiopia, and. Pliny informs us, that it was alſo Gal to be foun 
India, in Italy, and in Spain. Cæſalpin affirms it to have been dug in his time 
at Saravezza and Carrara, in Tuſcany; but at this preſent time we know of 
no quarries of this ſtone, and the pieces of 82 which, we have as, generally 
dug from amongſt. the antient Greek and Raman ruins, but probably it is 
found in the Empire of China, and ſome other parts of the Indies, for 1 
have often ſeen pieces of it from that part of the world. 

D*Argenville Tentam. Enum. Follil. Galle, p. 1 18. informs us, that in 
the County of Rouſſillon in France, not far from Notre Dame del Coral, near 
the place called Col d Ares au Yalſpic, very hard ſtones of a moſt ſplendid 
0 y black colour, even without having been poliſhed, are found ; theſe 
ſtones are probably fragments of this kind of marble, broken off from ſtrata i in 
that country, which are not yet diſcovered, 
It is ſometimes uſed by the ſtatuaries, but it was chiefly famous amongſt 
the antients for making reflefting mirrors, which the high and elegant poliſh 
it is capable of, makes it extremely fit for. It indeed derived its name from 
this quality, for the name Ob/idianus, was no other than a 708 Wards On 
Janus, as us and Ein ** udicioly obſerved. . 


3 — I Marmor in el 


The ground of this marble is of a fine fight iron black, or greyiſh black 
colour, but it is not uniform, being variegated with ſtreight veins of a lighter 
ſhade, in a very pretty manner. Ir is of a courſe granulated texture, = 
glittering and bright, and takes a very fine gloſly poliſh, is heavy and 
but does not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 


wkeinformed this marble is dug in Norway. 
OB$2ER- 
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OBSERVATIONS on BLACK MARBLES. 


Moſt. black marbles ſtink when, ſtruck or rubbed with iron, which facid 
ſmell, as alſo their black colour, proceeds chiefly from bituminous and ſulphu- 
reous principles. Various black marbles, on account of their ſryell, have been 
exhibited by authors as peculiar ſpecies, thus Kent. Nom. Foſſ. p. 5 Ne. 4 
and 5. mentions, a Belgic black marble, which ſtinks like ſulphur ; and ano- 
ther Belgic black marble, "which ſmells like burnt horn; à black marble, 
ſmelling like the latter, is alſo mentioned by Lachmund Oryctogr. Hildeſhei- 
menſis, [> 16. to be fqund in the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim,, Bruckman;/in;qhe 
ca hil. Tranſ. Anno 1725. Clafl, iv. p. 148. and in his Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 
i. Ep 55. p. 4, and 96. P. 7. deſcribes a d ſtinking black. marble, found 

lentifu y in the County of Orawa or Arvens in Hungary, which in the 
+. key language, is called C{erns Kamen, and is uſed with great ſucceſs in 
all diſeaſes of ſwine, when beaten to powder and given to them in their 
drink. The ſaid author, Ibid. Ep. 13, and 53. p. 3. further mentions a:ſepul- 
chral monument in St. Catherine's Church in the city of Brunſvic, which is of 
a very hard black marble, ſee with bright ſpangles, which when rubbed or 
even only ſcratched, emits a moſt diſagreeable fœtid ſulphureous ſmell. 

Among the marbles of the antients,' beſides the Lucullean and Obfedian al- 
ready deſcribed, the Alabandicum Was 4 black marble, as were probably alſo 
the Chium and Tanarium. 

The black marbles now dug in Germany: are. Ratiſbany at Steinach, in the 
Auchy of Coburg (1), and at the village Belem, a mile from the city of Oſna- 
brug (2), at Franckenſtein in Sileſia (4), and in ſome parts of Carniola (4), 
between Aigle and Olon, in the Canton of Bern, on the Rinzenhoren, by the 
village Lintthal, in the Canton of Glaris, in the Tiraner Territory, in Welt- 
lein, in Pundten, and on the Wettinger Mountain, in the county of Baden, 
all in Switzerland (5) 3 near the city of St. Pons in Languedoc, at the vil 
Framayes, near the city Montbart in Burgundy, near the city Charleville in 
Champagne, and near the city of Salins in la Franche Comte, all in France (6); 
and Imperatus (7), alſo mentions a black nadie, which bears a good poliſh, 
to be dus at ! in Jnaly- 


* Wa Epiſt. lun. Cent. i. Ep. (4) Bruckm. Magn. Dei, ec. P.Ly. 
Magnalia ! 


25. p. e 
Kc. P. 5) Scheuchzer OryRoge. Helvetica! 


(2) B Brock "Epit. . tin. Cent. i. Ep. (6) Argenvlle Tencam, Enum. Fei 
ON Viele. lebe schien. P. 38. 200 09 Ei: Nat, l rr. 95 by 
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8e cr. H. The White Marble. 


Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 461. Ne. 1. ESL | 961 324A 
This is a very elegant marble, of a fine white colour, and capable of a moſt 
perfect and bright poliſh ; it is moderately hard and heavy, and extremel 
bright and dazzling where broken, on account of the particles which it i 
compoſed of, which are flat, moderately large, and like grains of ſalt, and 
cohere pretty firmly together; it cuts freely, but is apt to fly in Hittle bits, 
and give falſe lights by the glittering of the grain; water does not at all pervade 
=p pores, it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and it calcines to à ſnow white 
C ur. nr 20S „ ain ane ee nenne een eee: 
This marble, by the inaccuracy of authors, has been generally confounded 
with another marble, called by the Italians i/ Saligno, or Marmo Greco Salipno, 
as alſo with the Carrara marble, hereafter to be deſcribed ; but the differences 
of theſe three ſpecies of marble are very evident, if examined together. Hin 
however ſeems to confound the Parian with the Saligno, when he deſcribes it 
to have generally ſome admixture of a faint blueiſh caft, / and frequently to be 
veined with blue ſtreaks of different breadths, but that is never obſervable in 
the true Parian marble, which is always of a pure white throughout, whereas 
the Saligna marble has ſome admixture of that colour. 
The Parian by the antients was eſteemed: the firſt and fineſt of all marbles, 
for the ſtatuaries uſe, and was in ſo high eſteem, that it is frequently. celebrated 
in their writings. Antiquity is even divided, whether to give the origin of its 
name from the iſland of Paros, where it was dug, or to the Sculptor Ago- 
racritus Parius, who firſt ennobled it by a ſtatue of Venus cut of it. The 
latter opinion, however, ſeems the moſt | probable, as this marble is far: from 
being peculiar to the iſland of Paros, for it is no leſs common in the iſlands 
of Naxos, and of Tinos, where are large quarries yet extant, but thoſe iſlands 
wanted men of ſkill to work upon it, and bring it into the repute, that the 
ſculptors and ſkillful architects af Paros had done, by which it grew ſo cele- 
brated, that the moſt famous ſculptors uſed no other; and Pliny, I. xxxvi. 
c. 13. even tells us, that it was ſent for from Egypt, to adorn the frontiſpiece 
of = celebrated Labyrinth, which was counted one of the wonders of the 
world. 
Tho? the Grecian iſlands yet abound with this famous and valuable marble, 
yet it has never been in uſe ever ſince the decline of the Roman Empire, in 
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thoſe parts. Some modern authors indeed, advance its being yet uſed by ſtatu- 
aries, but it is a groſs error, and the marble has ſuffered the fame fate as its 
firſt. ennoblers, for the true Nee is hardly known, the quarries be- 
ing not now worked, nor is any of it ever brought from thence, and only 
rough Mocks of it, as hen out” of the quarries, . are ſometames found in the 
ruins at Ronen M . vr og mt tat „ | UPS. üg 
, Amongſt the many famous ſtatues of antiquity cut of this marble, the va- 
luable and elegant ſtatue of Laocoon and his two ſons, mentioned by Pliny, 
I. xxxvi. c. 5. has eſcaped the injuties of time, and is yet preſerved at Rome, 
as are alſo three other elegant ſtatues of this marble, of Apollo, Antinous, and 
the trunk of a ſtatue, 8 to have been of Hercules, which is called by 
the common people il Torſo. | dl 41 
The Lychnites marble of the antients, was the ſame as the Parian, under 
another name, as was alſo perhaps the Lygdinum, tho' that cannot certainly 
be determined. It had its name Lychnites, as Varro and Pliny inform us, 
from its being he wn in 8 the light of lamps, from aux); a lamp; 
and tho' they are generally followed in this etymology, yet, ass it is not at all 
ood to thoſe quarries! to have been worked by lamps; candles, or other 
ſuch lights, but is likewiſe common to all great quarries, &c. I cannot but 
think the etymology which Hill has given us much more -natural; viz.. 
from the verb avxviev, to be very bright or ſhining, as the brightneſs and 
ſplendor of this marble-was ever its diſtinguiſhing character. 
Mr. Tournefort obſerves, that the quarry of marble; in Provence, between 
Marſeilles and les Pennes, ſeems: to be of the ſame grain with the Grecian 
marble, I am further perſuaded, that ſome! of the white. marbles found in 
Germany, France, &c. if, duly, (obſerved, will alſo prove ta be of the very 
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ſame ſpecies as the Parian marble. teen = 
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Marmor Greco Saligno.  Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv:c. 8. Muſ. Richter; 
p-. 190. | OH, Wl 


This marble is of a diluted milky colour, but generally with ſome flight: 
admixture of a ſmoaky and ruſty hue; it is heavy, much harder than the 
Parian, and bears the injuries of the weather to perfection, and when ſtruck: 
with ſteel or iron has a ſulphureous ſmell. Its texture is granulated, coarſe, 
and not very compact; the granules are much larger than thaſe of the Parian 
marble, are perfectly bright, glittering, and ſemi · pellucid, and exactly reſemble 
grains of ſalt (from whence this kind has particularly obtained the name of 
ſalt marble) and very often form fine lucid ſpots or ſpecks in its ſubſtance; 
it is capable of a very fine gloſſy poliſh, and will not ſtrike fire with ſtecel. 

The authors who- mention this marble, and all the ſpecimens of it I have 
ſeen,, agree in calling it a Grecian marble, but upon what foundation does not 
— | 
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Pliny Lift Mato amcevi. e. 5. Kentm. Nom. Font P: 53: Ne. 1,@. Ge. 
ſalpin. de Metall. p. 89. Imperr Hiſt, Nat. . ＋ c. 8, Fiat Riche. p. 8, 
and 1 O. $3; 7) (DTIC tn 1. Ti 

eee Aldrov. Nauf. Met. p ear 

Marmor candidum, Italicum ee Lale. vie genus; on Lanene 
Gimma, . lo 

pork albifſimum durius : ume; Lancoſe auler. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. 

463. No. 2 

by T bis marbles of:a fine perfect White colour, heavy, and conſiderably hard, 
and when ſtruck with iron, has a ſulphureous ſmell ; its texture is granulated, 
the granules are extremely white, bright, and glittering, not large or coarſe, 

and very cloſely and firmly conereted together; it is more tranſparent than the 
other white marbles, and is capable of a very elegant poliſh, It will not ſtrike 
fire with ſteel ; burnt, it nearly retains its colour, but is ſoon acted upon by 
the force of the fire, and 1 readily into granules like poppy Reds 
and for that reaſon does not bear well (ſays Imperatus) the injuries of the 
weather, and the lime it alſo yields, is but of a very indifferent quality. 

The quarries of this marble are at Carrara in Italy, the ſtrata are very thick 
and large, and are generally of this fine white kind, which for its excellency 
for the ſtatuaries uſe has by preeminence obtained the name of ſtatuary mar- 
ble, or il Statuarid e however, large. blocks or ſpaces in the ſtrata, are alſo 
found veined with ſome veins of a ſlight black or greyiſh blue colour, and 
then it changes its name, and is commonly called ; Auvenato, overo, Bardr- 
glio di Carrara. 

Many authors have confounded the Parian and Carrara marbles * 
and made them as one ſpecies, but the Carrara marble is of a finer 
compact ſtructure, of a much whiter colour, but leſs bright and ſplendid, and 
not capable of ſo glittering * and it is alſo much harder to eue chan che 
Parian marble. 
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VIII. Marmor albeſcens 257 2130 6 25 


Ibis marble is ſemi-tranſparent, of a cream-white colour, with a very flight 
reddiſh gaſt, it is of a courſe granulated. texture, the particles ate irregular, 
very bright, glittering, and. tranſparent, and cohere but lightly; it is heavy, 
moderately hard, and cuts freely; it admits a fine gloſſy poliſh, and is a very 
beautiful marble. beat | | Pa 

It will not ſtrike fire with ſtee, | 7: 1-7 it 
The quarries of this marble are at a place called St. Martins in Piedmont. 


Chernites. Hill's Theophr. p. 23. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxxvi. c. 17. 
Marmor candidum ebori ſimile. Agricola, De Nat. Foſſ. I. vii. Kentm. Nom. 
Foſſ. p. 53. N. 7. Lachmund Oryctogr. Hildeſheim, p. 16. Mylius's Saxo- 
= NN P. I. p. 77. Scheuchaer's Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 123. Muſ. 
ichter. p. 197. 
— ebori fimile Arabicum. Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 33. Ne. g. 
This marble, which is now generally ſuppoſed to be unknown to us, ex- 
actly reſembled ivory, which is all the deſcription the antients have left us of 
it; it was uſed in the ſepulchres of the Greeks, &c. and Theophraſtus, and 
from him Pliny, inform us, as an hiſtorical circumſtance, that Darius, the 
Perfian monarch, was ſaid to be buried in a tomb of this marble. ©. |: 
Tho' this marble is known to ſeveral modern authors, yet we are not more 
fortunate in having any further deſcription, then its reſemblance to ivory 
iven of it by them. Agricola informs us, it is dug in the Biſhoprick of Hil- 
eſheim. in Germany, and Lachmund-copies him: Kentman and Richter (the 
latter an author yet living) even exhibit ſpecimens of it from that country: 
Scheuchazer mentions a pale marble exactly of the colour of bones, to be 
found in the Canton of Bern; and Mylius informs us, that a white marble, ex- 
actly like ivory, has been formerly dug in great quantities, in ſeveral of the 
ſilver mines of the diſtrict of Annaberg in Saxony, and that not the Alter, 
but alſo the Electoral Chapel, in the city of Meiſſen, in Miſnia, is built of this 
marble. y s 
The marmor Coraliticum of the antients, ſeems alſo to be this ſpecies of 
marble, or a variety of it. Pliny, 1. xxxvi. c. 8. deſcribes it to be white like 
ivory, and even ſomewhat reſembling that ſubſtance, that it was dug in Aſia, 
and was only found in maſſes or blocks, not exceeding two cubits in bigneſs ; 
and Agricola, De Nat. Foſſ. p. 630. thinks it was ſo named, on account of 
its being found near to the river Coralius, otherwiſe Sangarius in Phrygia. 
The Lapis: Arabicus or Arabus (as it is alſo ſometimes called) of the antients, 
might reaſonably. be ranged under this ſame ſpecies of marble. Kentman |. c. 
ſeems to be of this opinion. Theophraſtus, p. 51. who firſt mentions it (by 
the name, as is ſuppoſed, of Diabarus, which De Laet and Hill correct to 
Arabicus) only ſays it is a ſtone, which when it has paſſed the fire, aſſumes 
the form of a pumice; but Dioſcorides and Pliny, 1, xxxvi. c. 21. deſcribe it 
9 5 4 : as 
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as a ſtone reſembling ivory, which when burnt, becomes porous and friable, 
and was uſed as a dentrificd ee. 
However, authors ſeem to be of different opinions, in regard to the Lapis 
Arabicus, as Geſner (1), and Cæſalpinus (2), who think it is the Ebur foffile, 
or foſſil ivory. Encelius (3), who takes it to be the Lapis ſpecularis, or Glacies 
Mari; and Hill(4), who ſeetns to think it of the pumice kind; yet Pliny (5) 
affords a further proof of its probably being a marble, in his deſcription of the 
Arabica Gemma, which he ſays is entirely like ivory, and would be taken for 

it, if its hardneſs did not undeceive one. For Salmaſius (6) judiciouſly re- 
marks, that the Arabicus or Arabica of Pliny, were probably one and the ſame 
ſtone, he calling it Arabica in that place, as relative to Gemma and Arabicus, 
before as relative to Lapis, which cuſtom Pliny (adds that learned critic) 
is often guilty of, when he has tranſeribed from di authors, and deſcribed 
the ſame ſubſtance in different places. . „‚̃ꝑ oB 


OSE ATTONS on WHiTE MARBLES. 


x 946138 
The white are the ſofteſt of all kinds of marble, and obey the chizzel bet. 
ter, it is on that account that they are preferred above all others, for the uſe of 
the ſtatuaries and architects. „ ot; Ph | Ks 
The white marbles of the antients now unknown to us, are the Porus, which 
in colour and hardneſs emulated the Parian marble, but was remarkable for its 
lightneſs, in which, it reſembled the porus or tophus ſand ſtone,” and from 
which property it obtained its name. The Lygdinum, which ſome late authors 
confound with the white alabaſter, and others with the Parian marble, Pliny; 
1. xxxvi. c. 8, ſays it was not much different from the Aabaſtrites; and that it 
was found in blocks or - maſſes of the bigneſs of goblets or troughs, on the 
mountain Taurus; that it was fetched before only from Arabia, and was of a 
ſine pure white colour. Chardin, in his Travels to Perſia, mentions a fine 
kind of tranſpatent white marble, which is yet found on Mount Taurus, but 
by his (deſcription it ſeems to be an alabaſtrine ſpar; however Bruck man, 
Epiſt. Ein. Cent. ii. Ep. 25. p. 236. Ne. 24. and Supplem. ad Cent. ii. p. 1160. 
exhibits a ſpecimen of a Marmor candidum pellucidum Montis Taurinen/is, which 
he avers to be abſolutely of the genus of marbles; this latter may probably 
be the Jygdinum marmor. The Pentelican and the Hy mettium are alſo reckon- 
2 by e Muſ. Richter, p. 186. to have been amongſt the white marbles of 
tante, KS zal uildatlet Wade 3:1 nz has Wi 


(1) De fig. Lap. p. 151. | diverſos eſſe lapides Arabicum et 
(2) De Metall. .: Arabicam, nam Arabica dicitur cum 


(3) De re Metall. L ii. c. 7% 
(4) Theopby. p. 51. | 


(5) 1. 37. c. 10. Ebori fimillima eſt et 
hoc videretur niſi abaueret duritia, 
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(6) Ad Solinum p. 565. nec dicendum 


i. ſubintelligitur Gemma, Arabicus 


autem cum Lapis, et ſic ſolet Pli- 
nius, dum diverſos ſequitur, ean- 
dem rem alio atque alio loco re- 
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White marble has not as yet been diſcovered in any part of England : 
Scotland, according to Sibbald (7), ſome is found. There are many quarries of 
white marble in ſeveral parts * Italy. In Switzerland (8) it is fund in the 
prefecture of Baden; at Tran in Pundten; at Schafftelen, Gutenthann, near 
the Fortreſs Biberſtein, and near la Sarraz, in the Bailiwick of Romain Mo- 
tiers, in the Canton of Bern; in ſeveral parts of Germany; in the duchy of 
Altenburg (9) it is very common, near the city of Wonſiedel, in the Margra- 
viate of Bayreuth (10), there ate many quarries, the city is partly built with 
white marble, and they even uſe it in their common walls; at Cretzſchmar 
in Saxony (1) ; on the Rommelſberg, in the Bailywick of Priborn, in Sile- 
ſia (2), of which there are many fine monuments in the cathedral of Breſlau, 
and the caſtle of Ohlau is likewiſe built with it. In France (3) there are white 
marbles dug in the Pyrænean hills near the city of Bayonne, near the city of 
St. Pons in Languedoc, and at the village Solutrs, near the city Magon in 
ro r 


S "> r. III. The Afb and Grey Marbles. 
X. Marmor cinereum. 9 


TARMO nb 0 podle Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxv. c. 8. 
Marmor cinereum antiquum, Palumbinum dictum. Muſ. Richter. p. 192. 
. Marmor «py Venetum, Marmor palumbinum. Wallerius s Mineralogy, 
ies 44. 48 
Ens is of a pale blueiſn greyiſh ground, but the colour is far from being 
quite uniform or plain, as it is diſturbed by ſhades of a ſlight ted and pale 
white, it admits a good poliſh; is moderately heavy, cuts very free, is of a 
fine firm granulated texture, and its granules are very bright and glit- 
terin 
Ie will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 
It burns to a white colour. 
The Muſ. Richter, I. c. exhibits. alſo: a Marmor Carrarienſe, lividum fere, 
et Pardalium dictum, which GY is n Lind, as it is dug at Carrara 


in Italy. 
(7) Scot. Illuſtr. P. II. I. iv. c. 3. — wen Saxonia Subterr, Pp. I. 


(8) * Oryctogt. Helvetica. a) Walkman s Sileſia Subtert, p- 37- 
095 Feen Promt. p. 202. Ne. (3) Lg Tentam. Enum. Foſſ. 
li 
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4h coloured marble. Swith's Nat, and Civil. Hiſt, of the county of Cork, 
Vol. i. p. 376. 


This is'@ fine" fiooth W of an ach Colour, of a firm texture, and 
gloſſy, but not glittering ;. it will not firike fire vith ſteel, and burns white 
with a mixture of grey. 

8 the land of Carigalne five miles ſouth of Cork, 
in 


OssRER VAT Tos on the As H and GREY MARBLES, | 

Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 53. Ne. 1. exhibits an aſh coloured marble, which, 
when rubbed or ſtruck, ſmells like burnt horn. 

Aſh coloured and grey marbles are dug in England, at Priſtine in Wales (4), 
where it is the common lime ſtone, and, as it is ſaid, in Glouceſterſhire (5); in 
Carniola (6); in Germany, at Seidelſbruch and Giegen; near Hof, a town in 
the Margraviate of Bayreuth (7), there are quarries of a fine marble clouded 
with dark and light grey; it takes a moſt elegant poliſh, and with it 
they pave the roads and build walls; and a whitiſh grey marble is dug at 

Wonied del, a city in the ſame Margraviate z in Saxony (8), a blackiſh grey 
marble, at and Pirna a whitiſh grey marble is found ; in Switzerland (9), at 
Beckenriedt in the Canton of Unterwalden ; and in France (10) there is a 
quarry of grey marble, in the mountains near the * of * * in Lan- 


| 4 


SzcT. IV. The Brown and Red Marbles. 
NIL. Marmor rubrum. | 


ARMOR rafow v. Roſſo Antico. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv, c. 8. Mul. 


Richter. p. 191. 
Marmor unicolor rubrum. Wallerius's Mineralogy, Species 44. N'. 4 
This marble is of a purpliſn brown red colour, of a ſolid uniform — mo- 


detately fine texture, and very Tight and. Slirtering, where broken z it 


(4) Woodw. Cat. C. b. 30. (8) Mylius's Saxonia Subterr. P. I. 
(5) Marmor Anglicum griſeum Glo- p. 79. 
ceſtrenſe. in the Plotian Cabinet at 5 r Manser, 
Oxford Capſ. 11. No. 27. 
(6) Bruckm. Magn. Dei, Vol. i. p. 65. (is) . kaum. Foſſ. 
(7) Bruckm. Magn. Dei, Vol. ii. p. 146. Galliæ, p. 66. 
Id. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. Ep. 24. p. « 
Ne. 25 and 29, 
2 | | CIP, admits 
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4 ' iſh, and is a ve fine marble, is moderately heavy, does 
not 12 en . N pate browyniſn colour. It ol e 

It is an Italian marble. Scheuchzer Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 123. mentions 
it to be found in the Canton of Bern in Switzerland, and I have been ſhewn 
ſamples of this very marble, which were affirmed to me to have been dug in 


* 


England. . * 2 = 

Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 54. No. 3. mentions a Ratiſbon red marble, which 
likely is of this ſpecies, as is perhaps alſo his plain coloured Egyptian por- 
phyry, I. c. No. 1. which he places as a different kind of marble from the true 


_ porphyry. 


XIII. Marmor rubrum alteram. 


This marble is of a clear red, between a brick and fleſh colour; it is not 
plain of uniform, but the colour is greatly diſturbed, and forms itſelf into 
clouds, which are bounded by deeper ſhades of the ſame colour, and ſome- 
times alſo it has a few ſmall ſpots and veins of an opake milk white ſpar. 
I admits a fine poliſh, and is an elegant marble; its texture is very fine, com- 
pact, and ſolid, and not deſtitute of Brightneſs it is heavy, and will not ſtrike 
fire with ſteel. ; 

This is an Italian marble. : — 

Bruckm. Magn. Dei, Vol. i. p. 65. mentions a red marble, whereof the red 
x of different ſhades, to be dug in Carniola, which perhaps may be of this 

Pecies. „ass =; 8-24 N +3 I Wo 


XIV Marmor carnti caleris. 


This is of an agreeable pale fleſh colour, but not quite uniform, as it ſhews 
ſhades of a pale whitiſh and yellowiſh caſts, and alſo of a roſy hue, ftronger in 
ſome parts than in others; it is a very beautiful marble, and is capable of a 
very fine poliſh; its texture is fine, compact, and uniform, and not quite 
deflirute of brightnef z It is heavy, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 

| I have likewiſe ſeen ſpecimens of this marble, which were of a deeper colour, 
more inclinable to red, and quite uniform, 75 + | 

This is an Italian marble, and is commonly called i! Carnaggione from its 
fleſh like colour, | FER | | | 

Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 122. et ſeq. mentions fleſh coloured 
marbles to be found in the Canton of Bern, -and by Puſchlaff in Pundten, 
which probably may be of this ſpecies. 


| XV, Marmor parparaſiets J. Vinacei coleris. N 


This marble is of a pale purpliſh colour, like claret lees, not uniform, but 
much diſturbed by different es of the ſame colour, and has alſo ſome 
few thin veins of red, and of a r ſpar; it admits a very 8 
1 C 2 | 
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liſh, is of 4 fine, ſtrong, compact, ſolid texture, and ndt g 
brightneſs where broken, is heavy, and will not ſtrike fire wi 
This *. was * to be . in b ee 


* 


os vA frions on the BROWN and "2 MaRrBLEs. 


An aſhen brown marble is dug in in the Canton of Bern, i in Switzerland (1 dF 
an elegant reddiſh brown ſort is got at Seidelſbruch, near Hof, a town in 
the Margraviate of Bayreuth (2); and a fine clear brown marble, marked 
with lines of a darker ſhade, is found in the dynaſty of Burgk in Voigt- 
land (3). . 

Red x marbles are dug in many places of Germany; z in Switzerland (4), a fine 
marble of a ſaffron red colour, in the Canton of Bern; another of a fiery red 
colour, at Julierberg in Pundten, and in the Griſons country (5); an elegant 
gloſſy pale red marble, at Sidelſbruch, a mile from Hof, in Bayreuth (6); a 
dark red marble, ſpotted with a clearer red colour, at Badra, in the tertitory 
of Schwartzburg · Sonderſhuſen (7); a dark red marble, at Pirna in Saxony (8); 
a dark or blood red marble like Porphyry, in Arnſdorff, by Schmideberg, 
in Sileſia (9); and in France(to), a reddiſh marble near the city of. n 


in Burgundy. 


S cr. V. The Yellow Marbles. | 
XVI. Marmor luteum. 


F.AR MOR ſpecie melli aut terebinthing. Ceſalp. de Metall. p. 95. 
Marmo giallo- Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. | 
Giallo Antico, Giallo di V erona, el Giallo di Sienna, Take, | 
Marmor duriſimum, Iuciddm, pallide ftavum, et Marmor eee ele- 
F, flavo purpureum. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 464. No. 1. and p. 478. 


Marmor flavum de Siena, ex "Italia. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent, ii. 1 * 25. 
4. No. 7 

5 4 e moll general colour of this merdle d a beautiful allow; quite plain 

and uniform, and free from variegations of any other colours; but this yellow 


oy Scheuchze Oryctogr. Helvetica, (6) Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. I. c. p. f. Ne. 1. 
et Ephem. Nat. Cutiof. l. c. 
00 Bruckwan Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep. (7) Bruckm. * Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 
4. p. 7. No. 51. et Ephem. Nat. 26. p. 251 94. 
Curio, Vol. v. p. 106. Obſerv. 27. oo Myiiugs Saxonia Subterr, P. 1. 
(3) Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. I. c. 79. 
(4) Scheuchzer Oryctogr. Helvetica, 07 Volkm. Sileſia Subterr; pgs. 
p. 123, 125 (10) Argenville Tentam. Enum. —_ 
(5) Bruckm. den Dei, Vol. i. p. 45. Galliæ, p. 9 ... 


of 
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of it, in different blocks, is- found to be ſometimes much deeper, at other 
times much paler, and near to a ſtraw colour, and ſometimes it- is alſo found 
variegated, in a very beautiful manner, with deep purple, blackiſh, and white 
veins. and ſpots. oben- 

It is a moſt beautiful and valuable marble, and capable of an elegant poliſh; 
its texture is extremely fine, compact, cloſe and ſolid, gloſſy and ooch. 
but not — or glittering when broken; it is conſiderably heavy and hard, 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns to a pale fleſh colour. 


The principal quarries of this marble are near Sienna in Tuſcany, where 


it is dug in great quantities; there are alſo ſeveral quarries of it near 
Verona. V9 #K | e 

It is likewiſe found at Mafra, about twelve leagues from Liſbon, and in 
ſome parts of Spain; that found at Mafra, is 2 greatly variegated with 
other colours, ; | 

Smith's Nat. and Civil Hiſt. of the County of Cork, Vol. ii. p. 376. ſays, 
it is alſo dug near Mitchel's Town in that county.” In Monmouthſhire, and 
ſome of the neighbouring counties in Wales, it is likewiſe found. The ſpeci- 
men exhibited by Woodward, Cat. A. x. b. 2. is of this kind; but the Welſh 
marble is always greatly variegated with white and purple, and the yellow 
colour is ſomewhat browniſh and not ſo beautiful. | 

The marble of a yellowiſh ground, or golden colour, with purple veins, . 
mentioned by Argenville, Tentam. Enum. Foſſ. Galliz, p. 98. to be found 
at a place called Cargoloin, near the city of Nuitz, in Burgundy, is very 
probably of this ſpecies ; as is perhaps alſo the Marmor lutei coloris, imagines 
'reddens, ut fere olim Phengites, exhibited by the Muſ. Richter. p. 199: from 
Saltzburg in Germany. ; u 301 244 
This marble is greatly eſteemed, and is extremely dear in England. 


nl 


OBSERVATIONS on the YELLOw MARBLSs. 


The yellow marble of Siena and Verona, ſeems not to have been known to 
the antients, who had their yellow marble chiefly from Numidia ; but by the 
fragments of their yellow marbles, which have been found in Herculaneum, 
and other antient ruins, they prove to be of the very ſame kind as that found 
at Sienna. | * 

Statius (1) informs us, that the yellow marbles were more eſteemed by the 
Romans than any other kinds. i aft 

Marbles of this colour are dug in Switzerland (2), at Megenwyl; in great 
quantity near the city of Baden; and a whitiſh yellow ſemi- tranſparent mar- 
ble in the Canton of Bern. In Germany a very elegant kind is dug, at 


141 5 


(1) Non huc admiſſæ Thaſos, aut Sola nitent flavis Nomadum c eciſa 


undoſa Cary ſtos: metallis. | i 
Meeret Onyx longe, quæriturque (2) Scheuchzer's Oryctogr. Helvetica, 


excluſus Ophites, P- 122 et 126. 


- 
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Mount Streitberg, on the Fichtelberg, in Franconia (3) and another ſort 
with ſhades ot fpots of a darker colour, in the duchy of Blankenberg (4) 


and in France (5), in the mountains near the city of St. Pons in Lan- 


guedoc. 522 
+ , Seer: VI. The Blue Marbles, 
XVII. Marmor ſubcaraleum. > 11 


TH JIERRE Bleue, Blaeuwe ftein. Boccone Recherches et Obſerv. Nat. Lett. 
13. Pp. 124. BET CES BEINGS. 10} ien 
Marmor ſubceruleum, ſplendidum, durius, quod Marmor Numidicum antiquorum, 
Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 465. No. 1. | an 1 7 
This marble is of an agreeable uniform blueiſh colour, very heavy and 
hard; it admits a very good poliſh, and an extremely gloſſy ſmooth ſurface; 
its texture is very firm, compact, and ſolid, and is conſiderably bright and 
glittering ; it will not give fire with ſteel, and calcines to a white colour. 


11 


: 


The above is the moſt general appearance of this kind of marble, bur it is 


alſo not unfrequently found variegated with ſtreaks and large veins of a ſnow 
white opake ſpar, and ſet with Madrepore Corallojds, and ſometimes, tho' very 
ſeldom, with ſmall Entrochi and other marine remains. a . 

The Madrepore Coralloids, which are found lodged in different poſitions, 

ſo that the ſides of ſome, and the ends of others appear, are cylindrick tubes, 
2 about the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, ſometimes as ſmall as a wheaten 
ſtraw they are made of plates placed lengthways of the cylinders, from the 
axis to the circumference, ſo as to compole a ſtellar pore, running through 
the whole length of the body, and have alſo furrows parallel to their length 
on their ſurfaces ; they are compoſed of a ſnow white opake ſpar, which has 
filled up the vacuities of the Coralloids themſelves, now corroded and waſhed 
away; theſe coralline bodies being white, and the ſtone of a dark colour, appear 
together very beautiful. * 
This marble is uſed in very great quantities in the cities of Holland, 

chiefly for ſteps to the houſes; it is brought there from the county of Namur, 
the Pais des Vallons, and the other adjacent parts of Flanders, where are vaſt 
quarries of it. The inhabitants of that country as well as thoſe of Holland, call 
it Maeuue ſtein, i. e. the blue ſtone. | | 
Hill affirms this marble to be the Marmor Numidicum of the antients, The 
Muſ. Richt. p. 186, ſays that it was a yellow marble. Worm, Muſ. p. 42. 
makes it to have been a black marble, and others affirm it to have been a red 
marble ; but as the antients have left us no deſcription of their ſaid Marmor 
Numidicum, the opinions of theſe different authors ſeem to be founded only 


on conjectures, | 
(3) Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. Ep. (5) Argenville Tentam Enum. Foſſ. 
0 1 Galliz, p. 66 


24. p. 3. No. 1. | 
{4) Bruckm, Supplem. ad Cent. ii. 
Epiſt. Itin. p. 1264. No. 42, 
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OE RVAT Tons on the BTU MAR BIESò. 


Marbles of this colour are extremely rare, Argenville (6), however, men- 
tions a marble of a fine deep blue colour, to be found in the mountains near tha 
city of St, Pons in Languedoc, in France. Aide | | EL | 


| 


Ser. VII. The Green Marbles, 
XVIII. Armor diverſe viridi colore variegatum, quod Marmor Lacediemoniam - 


antiguorum. | 


ARMOR Lacedemoniam ſ. Viride. Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. I. xxxvi. c. 7. 
Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 54. No. 1, 2 and 3. Cæſalp. de Metall. p. gz. 
- Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 752. Worm. Muſ. p. 43. Muſ. Richter, p. 185. 

Marmor durius, vireſcens; quod Marmor Lacedemonium antiquorum, Hill's. 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 468. Ne. 1. aan 1 
This is a very elegant and beautiful marble, of a fine bright green colour, 
not uniform or regularly diffuſed, but leaves ſpots and lines of brighter, dar- 
ker, and paler green than the general colour; the brighter ſpots appear near 
lucid, the darker ones approach even to black, and others to whiteneſs ; it 
- admits a very fine poliſh and ſmooth ſurface, is very hard and heavy, and of 
a cloſe, compact, ſolid texture; it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, oy burns to- 
- a pure white. | | 2 K 8 | 
The ground colour is alſo ſometimes of a fine deep graſs green, and is only 
. diverſified with near lucid ſpots, of a fine light green, and variegated with 
fome ſmall ſpots. and veins of a milk white opake ſpar : This variety is dug in 
Italy, and is known by the name of the Verde Piumino maderno. 
The antients, who greatly valued this marble, fetched it from Egypt; at 
preſent it is found in ſeveral parts of Europe; in Italy it is dug near Verona, 
Leopold Itin. Suecico, p. 101. mentions it to be found at Geddeholm; and 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. En ii, Ep. 26. p. 249. No. 64; at Kuhl-Muhlen, in: 
Oſt Gothland in Sweden: And Hill informs us, that there is a ſtratum of it about 
Briſtol, four or five miles from the Hot Well, and ſeveral conſiderably thick. 
ſtrata of it in Wales. * | 
Many have erroneouſly imagined this marble to be the Opbites of the an- 
tients, and to which they attributed great virtues, as a remedy againſt poiſons ;- 
the ſame virtues have in like manner been attributed to this; for De Laet de 
Gemm. et Lapid. I. ii. c. 26. informs us, that he received a peice of this 
marble, by the name of Opbites, from the learned Car. Cluſius, 1 to the 
ſaid Cluſius, when in England in 138 1. as a fragment of a drinking cup of 
Edward IV. King of England, which was greatly valued as an antidote. 


againſt all poiſons. 
(6) Tentam, Enum. Foſſ. Galliæ, p. 66. 


XIX. Marmar 
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XIX. Marmer viride varium alen. 


Breccia EY dds Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. 
This is not a beautiful tho? a very curious marble ; the ground is of a diſ- 
agrecable lightiſn green colour, and is thick ſet with ſpots, chiefly ſmall and 
irregular, of a ro blackiſh green colour; the ground of it admits but a 
midling poliſh, the blackiſh green ſpots work more gloſſy and fine; it is mode- 
rately heavy and hard; the baſis or ground of the marble is quite ſparry, of 
a ſolid, uniform, and compact texture, and ferments violently with aqua 
fortis ; but the blackiſh green ſpots are terrene, of a coarſe texture, appear 
ſomewhat porous, and are not in the leaſt aQed upon by acids; the'.ſtryc- 
ture of this marble is not homegene, or forming one ſolid maſs, but is of 
that ſort, to which the Italians have given the name of Breccia, that is, that 
there are parts or pieces of a different nature in it, which are not N 
with the ſubſtance of the ſtone, but are as if inlaid or ſtuck in it. 
lmperatus informs us, that this marble is alſo mags found with red- , 
diſh ſpots. 

It is dug i in Italy, and is uſed i in ornamental vorks, p; 5 4.4341 


XX,  Marmor pallide whos 


This ppb is of a very pale greeniſh colour, diverſified with ſtreight 
veins of different ſhades of the ſame colour; it admits a ſmooth ſurface, tho 
but an indifferent poliſh; it is heavy, and moderately hard, of a coarſe gra- 
nulated texture, and the veins glitter exceedingly, with very minute ſpangles, 
of a ſubſtance like a bright ſilvery tale, and appear ſomewhat key and ſtri- 

ated; it is too ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
I was informed that this marble is dug in Sweden, 


| OnsxRvaT1oNs on the GREEN MARBLE " ly? = 
A marble of this colour is found in Switzerlan®( 7), and a : ſoft kind, which, 
however is capable of a very good poliſh, is got at Hartzgerod (8), | in | the 


prineipality of . in Germany. | , 
77 Bruckm. Maga. Deb cee. Vol. i. (8) Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. - Ed 
p. 40. | * . 4 P43 1: Werke 


Division 
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Davis: on II. go 
Marbles of two colours. 
$zcT. I. | Black Marbles variegated with other cours,” 
xXI. Marmor nigervimum venis maculiſque albis variegatus. 


HIS is of a jet black colour, with veins and ſpots of fine white opake 
ſpar ; it is moderately heavy and hard, and is capable of a very elegant 
iſh; its texture is compact, and folid, and not quite deſtitute of brightneſs ; 

it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns to a grey colour. 1 911548 
Marble of this kind is dug at Broad Helmſtone, four miles 8. E. of Aſh- 
burton in. Devonſhire, where it is greatly uſed for tombs, chimneys, &c. it 
is alſo dug at Torbay in the ſame county.: in Italy there are many quarries 
7 1 and from that country great quantities are yearly brought to En- 
6 It is alſo dug in moſt parts of Europe. * * 


XXII. Marmor nigrum venulis albis variegatum. 


The ground of this marble is of a fine black colour, and is ſlightly ſtreaked 
and ſpotted with a pale white. It admits a fine poliſh, excepting the white 
ſtreaks, which are often rude and very rough, and form breakings or 
flaws on the ſurface ; the ſubſtance of the marble or black part, is of a firm, 
com uniform texture, and not quite deſtitute of brightneſs ; the white 
ſt are compoſed of a coarſe cretaceous ſubſtance, with ſome little ad- 
mixture of ſpar; it is moderately heavy and hard, and does not give fire 
with ſteel. | | v 
I received this marble ähm Italy, by the name of Bianco e Nero Orientale, 
Antico. E 


4 , 


XXIII. Marmor nigrum venis albidis rectis pulchre variegatum. 


This is a very pretty. marble ; its ground is of a fine black colour, and is 
thick ſet with veins of different breadths of a pale whitiſh ſpar, which in ſome 
parts is ſemi- pellucid; the veins are not irregular, but run quite ſtreight and 
parallel to each other, in a very elegant manner; it admits a very fine poliſh, 
and ſmooth ſurface, is heavy, moderately hard, of a firm, compact, ſolid 
2 and not quite deſtitute of brightneſs, and does not give fire with 
It is dug, with ſeveral other kinds of marble, at Rubeland, a village a mile 
diſtant from Blanckenburg, the capital of the duchy of that name- in 


Germany. 
, Dd XXIV. Marmor 
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XXIV. Marmor nigrum allo variegation, fe diftum. 


Marmo detto Africano, lmperat. Hiſt. Nat. 1, xxv. c. 8, 

Marmor Africanum ſ. Procoungſium, v. Leucomelanon. Muſ. Richt. p. 188. 

Marmor Africanum maculatum album. Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 152. Ne. 8. 

The ground of this marble is black, diverſified with moderately large white 
ſpots, which do not communicate with each other, but are ſurrounded on all 
ſides by the black colour, and appear like iſlands or ſheilds; _ are _- 
times alſo tinged a little reddiſh, and the marble has ſome marchaſitical 
intermixed with it; the white parts of this marble are ſparry, of a m tw 
hardneſs, and calcine eaſily, but the black parts are generally very hard, and 
rather vitrify in the fire, and endure the injuries of the weather to admiration, 
while the white eaſily wear away, and leave the black every where prominent ; 

it admits a good Au and = not rn fire with ſteel. 


XXV. W nigrum albo 5 variepatum, Bianco e Nero * amen. 


Bianco e Nero. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. | 

Marmor rarius ex Mes et Atro pulchre variegatum, Nero e Bianco Antico, 
Scheuchzer's Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 123. 

TY Leucomelanon, hodiernum Bianco e Nero Moderno, Muſ. Richter, 


”” Brocatell Marmer nigrum et candidum perpalchram ex. er Bruck. Epiſt. 
Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 25. p. 234. No. 4 

This is a very elegant — 5 i it is variegated with on iagoblack and 
milk white colours, greatly intermixed together in numerous ſmall ſpots, 
generally oblong, of which the black are the largeſt, and make up the chief 
part of the marble; it is capable of a very fine poliſh, and of an even ſurface ; 
the white parts are compoſed of a milk white opake ſpar, and appear ſome- 
what brecciated, i. e. inlaid or ſtuck in the maſs, for they do not intimately 
blend with the black parts ; the black ſpots are coarſe'and ſtoney, ſolid: and 
--— pak it is moderately heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with 

44 | 

This marble is dug in Traly, and Scheuchzer, J. c. informs us, it ˖ found 
in the Canton of Bern, in Switzerland. 


. F 


0 


XXVI. Marmor griſeo-nigrum allo varigatum. | 


The colotis of this marble, which are an irony black and a reit white, 
are near in equal proportion ; the variegations are generally in long ſtreaks, 
and ſomewhat reſembling flames; it admits a very fine poliſh, and a perfect 
even ſurface, and is a very fine marble ; it is of a very bright, glittering, gra- 
nulated texture, the granules are moderately large, and cohere firml I 3 

J 


The 


it is very _ and moderately hard, and will nor ſtrike fire with 
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The quarties of this marble are in the territories of the republick of Genoa, 
and a very great quarry of a coarſe ſoft kind of this marble, with very large 
22 granules, has alſo been lately diſcovered at Priborn, in the duchy of 

ieg in Sileſia, and is now worked by the command of the king of 


Pruſſia, who has many chimney peices, and other ornamental works in his 
Palace made of it, 


XXVII. Marmor nigrum flavo variegatum. 


Marmor nigrum, venis luteis. Giallo e Nero Antico. Marmor Thebaicum anti- 
quorum. Mul. Richter, p. 188 and 192. 

Marmor variegatum nigro luteum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 480. No. 3. 

This marble is of a fine black colour, variegated with irregular veins and 
ſpots of a deep yellow, and generally ſome ſmall thin veins of white ſpar; it 
is capable of a fine poliſh, and of a very ſmooth ſurface; its texture is fine, 
compact, and ſolid, but not at all bright or glittering; it is very heavy, of a 
conſiderable hardneſs, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 

This marble is dug in Italy, from whence we fetch it in great quantities, 
and is in common ule with us. 

Bruckm. Magn. Dei in loc. Subterr. Vol, i. p. 65. mentions a black marble 
with veins of a deep yellow, to be found in Carniola; and Scheuchzer, Oryct. 
Helvetica, p. 121. mentions another with fine yellow veins and lines, to be 
dug near the village Albiſrieden, in the Canton of Bern, in Switzerland, which 
marbles are probably of this ſpecies. vt -2 

This marble ſeems to be the Marmor Thebaicum of the antients, which they 
fetched from Egypt. Pliny 1. xxxvi. c. 8. immediately after deſcribing the 
Alabandicum, as a fine black marble, tells us, that the Thebaicum was variega- 
ted with gold coloured ſpots, which quadrates much with the colours of this 
marble, whoſe yellow might be called a gold colour on a black ground. 


OBSERVATIONS on the BLACK variegated MARBLEs. 


Beſides the ſpecies of black variegated marbles here deſcribed, the follow- 
ing ſorts are ſlightly mentioned by authors. db, 'þ PE | 
Ihe black marbles variegated in various manners, with veins, ſtreaks, clouds, 

ſpots, &c. of white are very numerous, and are dug in plenty in moſt e of 

urope, it is therefore needleſs to enumerate the kinds exhibired by authors, or 
mention the places where there are quarries of them. | 

A black marble with numerous veins of grey, placed ſo as ſomewhat to 
reſemble the lines on a map, is dug on the banks of the Oker, near Goſlar, 
Bruckm. Supplem. ad Cent. ii. p. 1265. N'. 44. | | 

A very elegant fine hard marble, ſpotted with black and grey, in near 
equal proportions, and generally with grains of gold coloured marchaſite in 
it, is * from a quarry at Lemmerberg, in the metallic diſtrict of Ney lau, 
and is reckoned the fineſt marble in thoſe parts, Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. 

. 24. p. 7. No. 46. | 2 * 
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A black marble with ſpots is dug at the ci Rudelſtede, in che con- 
ty of Schwartaburg, th grey Ubi. Ep. 45 8. P. oye 50 

A greyiſn black marble with red % and generally with grains of mar- 
chafire in-it, which hinders its 1 good poliſh, is dug on Mount 


Fichtelberg in Franconia, Bruckm. Supplem. ad Cent. ii. p. 1261. Noe. 5. 
A black marble with red ſpots is alſo mentioned by Mylius, Saxonia Subterr. 
P. i. p. 79. to be dug in Saxony. 

A fine black marble with light green ſpots, is dug on the Pfarr Widmuth 
at — in Sileſia; the regular canons of St. Auſtin at Breſlau have many 
tables, and other ornamental works of! it in their abbey. Volkmann's Sileſia 


Subterr. c. 2. p. 37. 


Seer. II. White Marbles variegated with other colours. 
XXVIII. Marmor album venis maculiſque nigris variegatum. | 
H1S white marble is variegated with veins, clouds, and ſpots of gif. 


ferent ſhades, from a greyiſh black, to a fine black colour, but not 


often with the latter ; the variegations are very irregular, and run in all di- 
rections; it is capable of a very fine poliſh, and of a very ſmooth ſurface, is 
heavy, moderately hard, and of a granulated texture, the granules very bright 
and glittering, and generally moderately large, flat, and not very firmly 
cohering together ; it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and calcines with little 
difference of colour. 

There are-many quarries of this marble in Italy, and we import from thence 
great quantities for ornamental works, Oc. 

It is alſo dug in many parts of Europe. Mylius, Saxonia Subterr. P. i. p. 78. 
informs us, that there are vaſt ſtrata of it at Waldheim, and at -Kalchgrun 
ih Saxony, the ſtrata ſtrike forth at Weiſenthal, beyond Crottendorff, to- 
wards Grunhayn, in a ſtreight line, and that many thouſand centners of this 
Saxon marble were ſent down the Elbe to Amſterdam, to build the magni- 
ficeat ſtructure, called the Stadthuis or Tow n- houſe in that city. | 


XXIX. Marmor album lineolis 7. 1 rie pulcbe notatum. | 


Marmo 22 {. Marmor ſeriptum. Imperat. Hil. Nat. I. xxiv. c. 25. Gim- 
ma, p. 26.4 66. 
3 ſeriptum et verfibus velut exaratum Imperati. Mol. Rieber. p. 


5 litteratus albus Itteris nigris Sinicis inſeriptus, Orientalis. Kundm. ca. 
Rer. Nat. et Artific. p. 217. c. 163. 

This is a very elegant and beautiful marble, the ground is white and thickly 
fireaked with black, the black ſtreaks run in ſuch a manner, as to form curi- 
ous and pretty reſemblances of oriental letters, from whence it has obtained 
the name of the written marble; it is capable of a very fine poliſh, and does 


not ſtrike fire with ſteel, | 
| 1 8 Scheucher, 
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Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Hel 


vetica, p. 123. exhibits a Marmor micis veluti 


| talcofis ſplendens, candidum nigricantibus lituris fignatum, to be found in the Can- 


ton of. Bern, in Switzerland; which marble is probably of this ſpecies. 

- The whitiſh marble with black dendritæ, mentioned by Bruckm. Supplem. 
ad Cent. ii. p. 1263. Ne. 23. to be found at Crottendorf in Miſnia, may be 
referred to this ſGocies, as may probably alſo the whitiſh marble with black 
ſtreaks, mentioned by the fame author, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. Ep. 26. p. 4. to 
be found at the village Rubeland, a mile from Blankenburg; the capital of 
the duchy of the ſame name. ie 


XXX. Marmor album venis purpureis vel rubris vatiegatum. 
The ground of this marble is milk white, thickly variegated with ſtreaks 
or thin veins, and ſome few ſpots, generally of a fine purpliſh red, but ſome- 
times of a deep or blackiſh purple colour; the ſtreaks or veins run very irre- 
ularly, and join together, and often incloſe ſpaces of the ground colour, 
Nike iſlands, which are generally ſmall and very irregular; it is heavy, and mo- 
derately hard, of a firm, bright, compact, ſolid texture, but the red veins 


are of a hardened ochreous ſubſtance, and are ſometimes very gloſſy and flakey ;. 
it will not ſtrike fire with' ſteel, is capable of a very fine poliſh, and a 


- ſurface, and is a very beautiful marble. 


It is dug in Italy, and coarſer kinds of this marble are alſo found in ſome 
other parts of Europe, which are not to compare to the Italian. © 

Volkm. Sileſia Subterr. p. 35. mentions a white marble with blood 
loured veins, to be dug at Meywalde, a mile from Hirſchberg in Sileſia ; 
which probably is of this kind. | 


4 5 XXXI. Marmor album rubro variegatum. 


This is a very pretty” and fine white marble, thickly and irregularly varie- 
gated with a reddiſh-brown, but ſometimes alſo the brown is the ground co- 
our for large ſpaces ; the variegations of red and white are vaſtly confuſed 
and intermixed in blotches or ſpots, but never run in veins ; ſometimes ſmall 
882 threads or ſlight veins of a goldiſh marchaſite, and ſpaces of a 
uſky coarſe terteſtial ſubſtance, are found in this marble ; it is capable of a 
very good poliſh,” but the ſurface generally has ſmall breaks or flaws on it; 
it is heavy, moderately hard, of a firm ſolid texture, and of a gloſſy, flakey, 
ſparry ſubſtance, but the red parts are chiefly of a ſolid, compact, hardened, 
ochreous matter, and it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. ; | 
I was informed it was dug in great quantities in Scotland. 


1 
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XXVXII. Marmor albeſcens ſemipellucidum, rubro varicgatum. 


- This. marble is of a ſullied whitiſh colour, variegated with red, which runs 
in irregular ſtreaks through the "marble, and flaws or ſpaces of a dufky ter- 
reſtial matter, and ſpots and ſmall veins of a greeniſh black opake ſubſtance 
alſo pervade it, and its ſurface is moſt 8 ly much covered with a film of 
the; like matter, which admits no poliſh ; the parts of the marble, which are 
not covered with this film, are capable of a pretty good poliſh, and of an 
even ſurface, and it is a pretty marble. Its texture is firm, compact, and 
ſolid, and it is compoſed of a gloſly ſemipellucid ſpar ; the red ſtreaks in this 
marble are not of a diſtin& ochreous or other ſubſtance, but are only the 
ſame ſpar tinged red by mineral exhalations; it is heavy, generally ſhattery 
or ſoft, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. : | 12 
I received this marble, with an account that it was dug in the pariſh of 
Sibbo, in the Province of Nylandia, in Finland. 


VXXXIII. Marmer album rubro variegatum alterum. | 


Marble veined with white and red, and marble, the ground white veined 
and ſpotted with red, from near Plymouth. Woodw. Cat. A. x. b. 4. et Cat. 
—— variegatum, durius albo rubeſcens. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 475. No 3. 

This marble is of a ſullied white ground, thickly veined and clouded. with 
deep red, and ſometimes alſo variegated with ſmall veins of a livid colour, a 
brown, Ec. it is of a very fine, cloſe, compact, ſolid texture, and is not 
quite deſtitute of brightneſs ; the red parts are quite opake, and coarſer than 
the white, and are generally extremely hard, the white parts are compoſed of 
a fine bright opake ſpar, which ſometimes is alſo near cryſtalline , it is re- 
markably heavy, is capable of a very elegant poliſh, and is a very beautiful 
marble; it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and calcines to a pale reddiſh white: 

The quarries of this marble are near Plymouth in Devonſhire, and much of 
it is brought to London for uſe. | | 


XXXIV. Marmor album rubro variegatum tertium. | 


This is a very fine and beautiful marble ; the ground is whitiſh, variegated 
with -ſtreaks or ſtreamers of a fine pale red, or rather bluſhes of red; it is 
capable of a very elegant poliſh, and of a very ſmooth ſurface; its texture is 
extremely fine, compact, and ſolid, and not quite deſtitute of brightneſs, and 
is very remarkable, in that it generally appears of a ſomewhat laminated 
ſtructure, or compoſed of 81 thick plates, laid regular and even on each 
other; it is heavy, moderately hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

There are vaſt ſtrata of this marble in the eſtate of Arthur Herbert, Eſquire, 
near Killarny, in the county of Kerry in Ireland. 


XXXV. 
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This is a white marble with a greeniſh caſt in many places, and variegated 
with ſlender ſtreight veins of green, and ſome veins of an opake terreſtrial ſub- 
ſtance ; it is capable of a very good poliſh, and of an even ſurface; its texture 
is extremely fine, bright and ſparkling, opake, and compoſed of exceeding 
minute granules, ſo firmly cohering together as to appear almoſt ſolid, yet 
it is a ſoft marble, and very eaſily broken; it is moderately heavy, and will not 
ſtrike fire with ſteel. | - 

I received this marble, with an account that it is dug at Sahlberg, in the 
Province of Weſtmannia in Sweden. 


XXXVI. Marmor albeſcens venis viridibus variegatum. 


This marble is whitiſh, but with a very ſtrong tinge of green, and is variegated 
with pretty broad ſtreight veins of a deep green colour; it is capable of a 
good poliſh, and moderately even ſurface, and is a very agreeable marble ; 
it's texture is compact and ſolid, and is compoſed of a fine bright ſparkling, 
and near pellucid ſpar, and the marble when cut in thin pieces, is likewiſe 
ſemipellucid ; the greeft veins are quite opake, and are mixed with great quan- 
tities of a bright gloſſy foliaceous ſubſtance; it is heavy, moderately hard, and 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 

It is an Italian marble. X 


OB$SERVATIONS on the WH1TE variegated MARBLEs. 


Beſides the ſpecies of white variegated marbles here deſcribed, the following 
ſorts are ſlightly mentioned by authors. | 
A white marble ſpeckled with ſmall black ſpecks, and another ſpotted with 
black, are found in the Canton of Bern, in Switzerland; Scheuchzer's Oryctogr. 
Helvetica, p. 122. | | 
A white marble with grey ſpots, vulgarly called Thranen Stein, i, e. the 
Weeping or Tear Stone, is dug in Moldavia. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. i. Ep. 


28. p. 12. 

*Marble ſpotted with white, and a duſky grey near black. This marble is 
very — but mighty full of flaws, dug at Torbay in Devonſhire, Wood w. 
Cat. E. b. 21. 

White marble with yellow veins from Hall in Saxony, Bruckm. Supplem. 
ad Cent, 2. p. 1263. Ne. 21. 

White lucid marble with bright green ſpots, and white marble with few 

reen ſpots, found in the Province of Oſtrogothia in Sweden, the latter fort at 

uhl Mullen in that Province. Bruckm. Ib. Cent. ii. Ep. 25. p. 238. N'. 41. 
et Ep. 26. p. 249. No. 63. bets! - | 
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TY 
Secr. III. Ah and Grey Marbles variegated with other colours: 
XXXVII. Marmor griſeum nigro variegatum.. | 

HIS is a pretty marble of a pale iron grey colour, thickly and irregu- 

1 larly, variegated with ſtreaks, and ſome few ſpots of black; it is 
capable of a fine poliſh, and of a very ſmooth ſurface, is regain heavy 
and hard, of a fine, compact, ſolid texture, extremely bright and glittering, 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and calcines to a pure white colour. : 
The quarries of this marble are at Rubeland, a village a mile from Blanc- 
kenburg, the capital of the duchy of the ſame name in Germany. r 168d Bl 
Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 123. mentions a grey marble variega- 
ted with black ſtreaks and ſpots, to be found in the Canton of Bern; another 
grey marble, with blueiſh black veins, and often full of petrefactions, is dug 
in great quantities in the iſland Kumerſoen, near Holmeſtrand, in the Pro- 
vince of Aggerſhuus in Norway. Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Supplem. ad Cent. ii. 
p. 1266. N?. 54. exhibits a grey marble with black veins, and pyritical grains 
from Straſburg in Alſatia; and the ſaid author, Ib. Cent. i. Ep. 24. p. 6. Ne. 
34. and Magn, Dei, in loc. Subterr. P. II. p. 145. informs us, that there are 
quarries of a grey marble, finely ſtreaked and veineq with black, near the 
7 N the margraviate of Bayreuth; all which marbles are probably 
of this kind. 8 | » | 


6.32 


XXXVIII. Marmer livido-gryſeum nigro maculatum. 


This is a very elegant and fine marble, it is of a livid greyiſh ground, or 
of the colour of a boiled liver, but paler, variegated with large ſpots or clauds 
of a fine deep black, ſomerimes Bins ſmall ſpecks of a ruſt colour, and 
peices of braſſy marcaſite are found in it; it is capable of an elegant poliſh, 
and ſmooth ſurface, almoſt equal to an agat; it is moderately heavy and 
hard, and is of a fine, compact, ſolid texture. T7 © © 

I received this marble from the Margraviate of Bayreuth, or Culmbach in 


Franconia, | 


XXXIX. Marmer cinereuw maculis parvis nigris pulcbre inſperſum. © 
An Marmor cinereum Italicum, cum nigris maculis que ſerpentibus fimiles ſunt, 
et Marmor cinereum Rochlicium cum nigris maculis, que ſunt cornicum ungulis 


fimiles, Kentm. Nom. Foſſ. p. 54. Ne. 5 et 6? | 
Marmor Cinereum Bohemicum, punctulis nigris inſperſum. Boh. Balbinus Hiſt. 
Bohemiæ, Lib. I. c. 33. p. 22 et 82. Encelius de re Metall. I. iii. c. 40. Kundm. 


Promt. p. 202. N. 59. M e 
Marmor cinereum, maculis parvis nigris variegatum, quod Tepbria et Ophites 
cinereus antiquorum. Hill's Hiſt, Fol. p. 486. N'. 1. . 
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This is a very elegant and fine marble, of a lively aſhen nd, 
thickly ſi with ſmall i lar black ſpots, all nearly of 4 Tg 
it is capable of a very fine 'poliſh, and of a ſmooth furface, is conſiderably 
| and hard, of a compact ſolid texture, but quite deſtitute. of brightneſs, 
and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; TT TT TONS ne 
It is a very rare marble, and but ſeldom found. Ar Joachimſthal, and 
wig Ghef parts of Bohemia, and in ſome few parts of Germany. there are quar- 
es © it, LILIES : L : TE = 0 GEES — 410 » Cs $4 : 


” 


_ Hill aſſerts, that Egypt affords this marble to this day, and that it is fre- 
_ quently found in ſtrata, and ſometimes in looſe maſſes ; that in Germany they 
have much of it, but it is inferior to the oriental in purity and hardneſs, the 
ound is alſo often very foul and irregular, and the ſpots ſometimes very 
rge ; but upon what foundation the ſaid author vrogtds his aſſertion, is to 
me unknown, ſince it is certain, that neither experience nor late diſcoveries in 
the leaſt prove it. | | * 
. The antients had three kinds of Ophites marbles, viz. the black, the white, 
and the Tephrias or aſh coloured kind, with black ſpots. Moſt authors, and 
with ſome probability, have imagined this marble to be the Tepbrias or latter 
kind, but i am rather of the opinion of Imperatus, Hiſt, Nat. 1. xxv. c. 8. 
who deſcribes it as a ſtone of another „a kind of porphyry, of which 
ſame genus the black Ophites, now oſuall called the Opbites anti here- 
after to be deſcribed, is; the faid author ſays, the Tephrias in hardneſs 
is like the Opbires niger; that it is ſo exceeding hard as to ftrike fire freely with 
ſteel, neither has any acids any effect on it ; that it takes an elegant poliſh, and 
jr found in ſmall maſſes, and for 'its beauty is worked like gems for orna- 
nents. Wake. ac r 
The antients, tho” their arrangement of natural bodies was not always ac- 
cording to the nature and effects of them, yet ſeem to have had ſome fuch 
view in their arrangement of the ſpecies of Ophite, for tho” they calfed them 
matbles, an appellation now to be juſtly rejected, yet they probably called o 
thoſe kinds Ophite, which did not calcine, were curiouſly ſpotted like the ſkins 
of ſerpents and which they imagined were of great efficacy againſt the 
bites of venomous animals; we have indeed flo convincing proofs of this con- 


ecture, as we are not quite poſitive, whether the ſtones we now think to be 
the Opbitæ of the antients were ſo or not; but if probabilities may be allowed 
to take place, . it ſeems reaſonable to conclude fo, as the Ophites niger, which 
we now call Opbiter antiquorum, is a kind of porphyry, ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 
and ferments not with acids; the Zoeblitz marble, vulgarly ſo called, which, 
likely, is the Ophites tandidus, does not ferment with acids, tho“ it is too ſofc 
to ſtrike fire with ſteel, and the other Ophites cinereus or Tepbrias, might 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have the ſame properties as the firſt kind or Ophzres 
niger; and I have ſeen even ſome fragments of ſtone, which entirely anſwer 


, 
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Marmor griſcum maculis parvis variegatum. Smith's Nat. and Civil Hiſt. of 


the county of Cork, Vol. ii. p. 377. DO OO WH Re ny fe 
This has an ah coloured grey ground, variegated with darker coloured 


Tots with white Tpecks on them, and looks ſomewhat like ſhagreen ;; it takes 
a moſt reſplendent poliſh, and is very beautiful in chimneys, tables, 
and other ornamental works: It may be raiſed in large blocks, in Mr. Wel- 
127 eſtate, four miles weſt of Mallow, in the county of Cork, in 
b Dr. Woodward, Cat. A. * b. 10. exhibits a fragment of marble of a dark 
aſn coloured ground, | very thick with white, found in the river Pal- 
mer in Cornwall, which probably is of this kind; as alſo the aſhen grey mar- 
ble with white ſpots, ſad by Milius, Saxonia Subterr, P. I. p. 77. to be 
found in Saxony, | 22 1 n Ai 
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ants 39 4 XII. Marmor cinereum venis et maculis albi uariegatum. mn. 
_ Smith's Nat. and Civil Hiſt. of the county of Cork, Vol. ii. p. 377. 3 
This marble is of an aſh coloured or grey ground, variegat with t. 
and veins of white; it takes a good poliſh and a ſmooth ſurface, is heavy, of 
a compact texture, and burns to a yellowiſh white colour. 


The quarry of this marble is in the lands of Caſtlemary, the eftate of 


Robert Longfield, Eſquire, in the county of Cork; it is much uſed for orna- 
mental works in Ireland. ety rhe, rake PL e 

The fragments of marble exhibited by Woodward, Cat. A.“ b. 12, 1g, and. 
17. from Beach in Cornwall, and from the ſhore; near Overthorn, in 
Yorkſhire, ſeem to be fragments of this kind of marble, 2 
Grey marble with white-veins, Scheuchzer, OryRog r..' Helvetica, p. 124, 
and 126. informs us, is dug in der Auw, à league from Einſidlen in the 
Canton of Switz, and on the Schollberg, half a league from the little city 
Sargans, in the Prefecture of Sargans, in Switzerland. A dark grey matble 
with broad white veins, is alſo dug at Hartzgerode, in the Principality of An- 
halt in upper Saxony, according to Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Ce Bp 26. p. 3. 
No. 3. and a light grey marble clouded with white, Wolkman Sileſia Subterr. 
P. 37. informs us, is got at Mey walde, a mile from Hirſchbetg in Sileſia. 


Ih + 


This marble is of a livid aſhen grey ground, with ſmall ſtreaks of a darker 
ſhade, and very thickly ſpotted with a deep dull brown colour, the ſpots all 


join and mix confuſedly together, and are vaſtly irregular z it is capable of a 
very elegant poliſh and even ſurface, almoſt equal to an agate, and is a pretty 


marble; its texture is very fine, firm, compact, and ſolid, and not quite de- 
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ſtitute of brightneſs ; it is hard, moderately heavy, will not ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, and calcines ta,a pale brown or clay colour. | 

I was informed, that this marble is dug in Franconia. I have alſo ſeen 
ſome other German marbles, which I take to. be of this very ſpecies, ſome- 
what differently coloured, viz. the ground of a much darker colour, near 
2 and with ſome light tinges of red, intermixed with the brown 
r ee Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 123. exhibits a grey coloured marble, 
with cheſnut brown ſpots, found in the Canton of Bern, in Switzerland ;' and 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Supplem. ad Cent. ii. p. 1262. N'. g. mentions a light 
grey marble, variegated with many brown veins, to be dug on the Fichtelberg 
in Franconia, both which marbles are probably of this ſpecies. 


XI Il. Marmor nigro-griſeum maculis pallide rubris. 


Marmor Africanum corallinum, ut vulgo indicatur, cinereum maculis miniatis. 
Muſ. Richt p. 191. - Fe bx | 
This is a ae pretty marble, 'tho? its colours are not bright or ſtrong ; its 
ground is of a blackiſh grey colour, variegated with many irregular ſtreaks and 
veins. of black, and ſpots of a fine pale purpliſh red, generally larger than a 
ſixpence, and not quite uniform in colour, but are a little blended with pale 
white; it is ca ob * 1 = of a ſmooth ſurface ; its texture 
is very com id, and very glittering or bright; it is moderat 
. and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel . * * 
It is an Italian marble. | al „ 


LY 


un der Bent e Is LE 2: 
This marble is generally of a fine pale grey ground, (but ſometimes it has 
a caſt of red, and ſometimes is whitiſh) variegated with ſpots and veins of a 
fine pale green; it is capable of an elegant poliſh, and of a ſmooth 'furface, 
and is a beautiful marble; its texture is very compact and folid, and quite 
deſtitute of any glittering or brightneſs; it is very hard and heavy, will not 
ftrike fire with ſteel, and calcines to a pale whitiſh-grey colour.” 
It is dug in ſome parts of Germany ; there are quarries of this marble, 
which is moſtly veined, and but ſeldom ſpotted, on der Geigen, near the 
city Hof, in the Margraviate of Bayreuth, according to J. G. Buchner in 
Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. v. p. 106. Obſerv. 27. & Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 
i. Ep. 24. p. 6. Ne. 39. and the latter author, Ib. Cent. li. Ep. 26. p. 249. 


i. Ep 

No. 59. alſo exhibits a whitiſh grey marble with ſpots, to be found at 
Kahl Mublen; in the Province of Oftrogothin ia in — which very proba- 
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XILIV. Marmor cinereum, maculis et venis virentibus variegaturs, 
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Beſides the ſpecies of aſh and grey variegated marbles, here deſcribed, "the 
following ſorts are ſlightly. mentioned by aut . 
| r A variegated grey and white marble, 1 — at Saltzburg i in Germany, Mauſ. 

echter. p. 1 
An 77 colo oured and red 33 of which che variegarions exactly reſemble 
characters or writings, Muſ. Richter. p. 199. 

An aſh coloured marble. variegated, with red and pu rple veins from Aſſe- 
burg, i in the duchy of Brunſwick ; a like marble is art dug in Carniola ; 
Kundm. Cat. Rer. Nat. et Bruckm. Magd. Dei, in loc. Subters. P.1. p. 65. 
et Artific, p. 189. b. 92. & 132. 

A whitiſh grey. marble with dark red ſpots, found at Kuhl Muhlen in Oſtro- 
gothia i in Sweden, Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. ii. Ep. 26. p. 249. Ne. 62. 

A variegated grey and red marble, got at the village Badra, in the territo- 
ry of Sonderſhuſen, Bruckm. Ib. p. 251. No. go. 

A quarry of: marble ſtriped with grey and red lines, very elegant, and 
which looks like a French tabby, has been lately diſcovered on Schertlaſz, 
by Selbitz, on the Fichtelberg in Franconia, Bruckm. Ib. Cent, i. Ep. 26. 

No. 67. 
" ' Marbles grey with ſome red, called Lingbon, are dug in the territory 
8 Marguith near Ambleteuſe | in Picardy. Argenville, Tentam. Enum. Foſſ. 
. Galliz, p. 11. 

A Rs grey and — * marble, WS by S.T 1. in the Baili- 
wick of I'Aigle, in the Canton of Bern; Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helvetica, 
p. 124. and on Mount Pickelberg, near ' Ludewigſburg, in the territory of 
Coburg, Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. 7 2 i. Ep. 25. P. 10. N.. 2 

A grey marble, with yellow ſpots and veins, found at Rochlitz, Kentm. 
Nom. Foſſ. p. 53. No. 4. et Muſ. Richter. p. 198. and an elegant and fine dark 
grey marble, with citron yellow ſpots, is mentioned by Mylius, Saxonia Sub- 
zerr. P. I. p. 77. and by the Ephem, Nat. Curioſ. Vol. v. P. 106. Obſerv. 27. 

to be dug near the City of Plaven in Voi 
A grey marble, with ſand coloured veins, is dug i in the valley, of Suſon at A 
village of the ſame name, near the city of Dijon en. N 
3 ee e . P. 98. 


— 


Bret. Iv. Brown and Red Mark voringted with ther cours 
XL. Marmor fuſcum venis undulatis aldis variegatam. 


ARMOR Lala, wixtum venis is cerallins albis. Coranella Moderns. 
Muſ. Richter. p. 193. | vic 
Marmor fuſcum duriſimum, albido varicgatum. Hill's Hiſt, F off. 5 477. 


This 


No. 3. 


OF POSSLLS, 7. my 

This ie a very beautiful marble, its ground is of a yellowiſh brown colour, 

and is variegated with veins of white, the veins all run one way, in fine wav- 
ed broad lines, elegantly repreſenting the windings of rivers. The white and 
brown colours are not uniform, but generally of many mixtures in various pro- 
portions, which form very different ſhades of colours in the marble ; it is ca- 
pable of a very elegant poliſh, and ſmooth ſurface, is very hard, and remark- 
Ft of a fine compact ſolid texture, and will nor ftrike fire with 

It is an Iralian mardle, but is not common, and 1 is very rately uſed, on ac- 
count of it's hardneſs. 

Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. 2. Ep. 25. p.235. No. 21. and p. 236. No. 2g, 
exhibits a hard agat-like brown matble, with white veins, from Teaty, which 
he calls Leonino Orientale, and a brown marble, with white veins, jm Sibe- 
ria, The ſaid author, Ib. Supplem. ad Cen 1261. Ne. 1. alſo exhibits ano- 
ther brown marble, with lucid ſpots, walthy ery from Saltzburg in Ger- 
many. Volkman, Sileſia Subterr. p. 38. — a liver coloured marble, with 
white undulated veins, to be found at Ulberſdorff near Liebenau, which be- 
longs to the monaſtery of Griſſau, in Sileſia, and Woodw. Cat. A. * b. 16. 
alſo mentions a fragment of marble, the ground of a yellowiſh brown, veined 
with white, he found on the ſhores of Lincolnſhire, betwixt Skegneſs and In- 
goldmels: All which marbles are Ae of this ſpecis. | 


xl. vi. Jerk Hifi n 


Occhi * n Antico, Belles 

This is a very beautiful and elegant marble, of a fins bright cianabltiti co- 
lour, variegated with ſpots, and large irregular veins, of à mill white __ 
ſpar. Numbers of the ſpots form circles of the ſize of a ſix-pence, whic 

lled with the red ground, and which, from their imaginary reſemblance to 
eyes, have obtained this marble the vulgar name of the peacock's eye, It is 
capable of a very elegant poliſh, but it's ſurface is generally much crack'd or 
flaw'd, it is heavy, moderately hard, andof a ſolid texture, but not very com- 
patt or fine, and will not — fire with ſteel. 

I have alſo ſeen many ſpecimens of a like marble, which I never found to 
be ſpotted in the manner 2 deſcribed, but only variegated with clouds or 
ſpors of a milk white opake ſpar, and which, as it does not otherwiſe 
from the above marble, I do not doubt is only a aun, ne 


eſteemed. 
Ho agg darf, 


di 
ſpecies 

This marble-is dug in ſome parts of Italy, and is 
The Muf. Richter. p. 199. exhibics 4 marmor ru 


which perhaps may be of this ſpecies of marble 


. 


| Roſſo brecoiatu.antion;; Iealice, | 
Brocatello roſſo, coloris obſcure rubri pundis alhis amd ——— ex — 
Marmor ex brunno rubrum, maculis albis, antiquum Italicum; et Marmor lucide 
2 rubrum 
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rubrum cum ſimilibus maculi . Bruckmi Epiſt. aer 
P- 235 Ne. 13 and 125 98 211190 1! —— * 
This Na ofa b zed.colour, like porphyry bur deeper, and. 


more agreeable, and is pretty thickly, ſpotted with ſmall — ſpots of a 
fine white, opake ſpar, in the ſame. manner as porphyry,. and which ſtone, 
on firſt view, x” == reſembles zi is capable of a; very fine poliſh, and even 


ſurface, and is a very beautiful marble; it is Y heavy herd, a 
«flak compact ſolid texture, and 45 ſtrike fife with ſteel, __ 


It is an Italian marble. 

enville, Tentam. Fam. Fol. Galliz, 3 p. 67. Des, that 1 mar- 
ble 05 Languedoc is of a red ground, ſpotted with white ; the ſaid author, 
p. 98. alſo mentions a marble. called Dous, from a. chapel of the ſame, name, 
between the cities of Nuitz, and Beaune, in Burgundy, where it is dug; it is 
of a purple colour, with w acſh ſpots. And Scheuchzer, Ory&ogr. Helvetica, 
p. 122 and 24. exhibits a reddiſh marhle ſpotted with white, and a purple marble 
with white ſpots of various Gzes found in the Canton of ny all | wich mar- 
bles are Taran of this ee ö | 


XI m. Auer de 2 variegatum. 


This has a coarſe look, and is notan agreeable. or pretty marble ; its ts ground 
is of a browniſh purple colour, vari — with large irregular ſpaces or clouds 
of a greyiſh livid colour, and gene alſo with ſome few ſmall ſpots of white z 
it is capable of a fine poliſh, and : very ſmooth ſurface; it's texture is 
_—__ and ſolid, it is my heavy an hard, 9 5 will not ſtrike fire 
with | 


e quarries of this marble are in ſealy. 


XIAX. 1 — 


This ic not a pretty or agreeable marble, nor is it capable of a good 
though i it admits a very — even ſurface ; the ground is of a deep od poliſh 


colour, with ſtreaks or lines of a darker ſhade, and is thickly. potted with 
— irregular ſpots, of a fine pale red colour; it is moderate _y * hand and 
— fine · compact, ſolid texture, and not quite deſtitute of brightneſs; 
nn rol meg ants, wary and burns to a pale brown, 1 5 
' I received this marble from Franconia. | 
Argenville, Tentam. Enum. Foſſ. Galliz; p. 53: mentions a-browniſh — 
ble, with red ſpots, but of a. good. politure, to be found are Sig- 
nan, in Guienne, which probably may be of this ſpeciee. 


I. Marmor eleguntiſimum purpureum aureo ſcriptum. - 


Gerantronius, Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. l. 24+ e. hc PAY 44 Chart 
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; T very beautiful marbie, irs ground is of a fine purple, 
1 224 6 d with flight veins of à high yellow or gold colour, 1 
ſtreaks run ſo.irregular, as to appear like characters or writing, which, from 
their various windings, ara ſancied to reſemble the Arabic letters. It is ca- 
pable of a fine poliſb, and-everiiſurface; is moderately; hard, of a firm com- 
pact ſolid texture, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and readily calcines 
Authors do not inform us where this marble is dug; * imperatus and 
Wormius tell us, that in Aſia it is ao vanued Ang + worn as an. 
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Beſides the ſpecies of wma ny vaiegned marbles here deſcribed, the 
following. ſorts are ſlightly mentioned by authors. 

A very elegant arts of a. fine! brown colour, v | 
dug near che city Hof, ve wiate 'of Bay reuth'; 
in locis/fubterr;'Vol. Its Ex 520 Trin, Cent. i; 
and . Nat. Curio vol v Obſ. 27: 

A red marble vith black veins,” ig 0 the be delt of Bork, in Voige- 

land, Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. 1. c. , 

e Brecbe, kt FR — 5 di ey Die fer with white 
{is at the village Chenove, 'a 8 B nd 

Atgenville, Tentam om. Foſſ. Galliæ, p- oh * 

Red marbles variegated with white, are 11 in, many bear in the Auw 
a league from Einfidlen, in the Canton of Switz, Scheuchz. Oryctogr. 
Helvetica, p. 124. at Ratiſbon, Kentm. Nom. _ ap. 54 N* 4. at the — 1 
Badra, in the Principality of f Epiſt. Itin. Cynt 
1 251. Ne. gi, Obernig in Si Volk: Sileſia fibres 37 
y; where it is called Marornt ; at a place called St. Barthevin,” Heir 
Laval, in the previnte le Mans ; in the city of Narbonne, the marbles ate of a 
roſy colour, variegated with white veins; and near the ci — of Namur, where 
the red and whitiſh. marble is called —— yer Tentam. Enum.. 
Foſſ. Galliæ, p. 11. 28. 19 and 129. 

A light brown marhle, — with fine · veins of grey, is dug in the quar- 
ry — Seydelſbruch, on the Geigen, near the city of, in the Margraviate 

Ba A2 Ru Maga-D Dei in locis ſubterr. Vol, I. 44 e 
ent. 2 

| 2 dark red me ts adi leer ſpats, and anocher dark. red” mar 

bie with few grey ſpots, are dug at the village, Badra, in the af 

W tuckm,. Egiſt. Itin. Cent. II. Ep. 26. 9. 261; 1 25 17 

A fleſh coloured marble, with greeniſh, grey veins, is d berg 
in Franconia, Bruckm., Ib. Supplem. ad Cent. II- p. 126 95 221 

A browa and yellow variegated marble, js. bg at . gde 
half a league from the city Hof, in 3 Argraxiate 11 reuth,. Macke 


Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep. 24. p. 5. N Ti 5 12 "ey 
A Marble variegated with dee b = an Les geech⸗ my at © Half in 


eny, Bruckm. Ib, ſupplem. ad — II, p. 1263. No. 20. 


Anothen 
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near x city Hof, Bruckm. Ib. Cent. I. Ep. 24.'p..7. N. 49, & Ephem; Nat. 
Curieſ. I. o. and a quarry of a liver coloured marble, finely” varieguted with 
9 on the Fichtelberg in Franconia, Bruckm. Ib. Ep. 25. 
P- 3. Ne. = Cb. en bog 199 nn tf irt art His (TOI bar Hen 
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I. Marmor fulvum nigro E 
aden id Get bing #0 90100 aer 1412.80 
ls marble is of a dull, "es or 8 browniſh yellow = 
T prodigious [thickly variegated. with dots, ſtreaks, and; ſpots of black, 
which often form rude ramifications it is not capable of any poliſh, but bears 
2 very-fing ſmooth ſurface, and is a very pretty marble 3 ic ſometimes, (though 
extremely rare) contains a few. figured faſlils, and in ſome blocks I have — 
ſerveg, ſome few aſteriæ very perfect and fair, and quite compoſed of a milk 
white opake ſpar, and ſome. few ſmall, belemnites; it is; very heavy, of a 
moderate hardneſs, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; its texture is very coarſe 
and harſh, quite deſtitute of the leaſt brightneſs, and exactly reſembles a hard- 
ened cretaceous ſubſtance, and has not the leaſt hoop appearance :; it is com- 
ce Run, a whitiſh, and black ſubſtance, all irregulatly con- 
creted together, and burns in ſome. parts to a pale btowniſh white, and in other 
Parts to 2 reddiſh colour. .. il ty | | N H 


* 244 


5 nnn pine i ag? eden e 
The quarries of th $ marble,which were firſt diſcovered about the year; 17 42, 


are at Teovil in Sometſetſbire; and have, ſeen, in that county, very elegant 


tables, and other ornamental works of it. 
 - Argenville, Tentam. Enum. Foff. Galle, N 10. mentions a « wax ye 
marble, ſpotted with black, which admits hut a middling poliſh, to be dug in 
Picardy, In the territory of Marquiſe near Ambleteuſe, where it is called Kin- 
gal, the ſaid mar probably, is of this ſame. ſpecies, DIL BINTEY nolan 
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SNN (G1 2143-759, 2001 * 710 2003-491 nn e uiid sbesc 72 
©! Marmby in rubro lire, recens, Roſſo e gialls modiryo, Muſ. Richter p. 192. 
Giallo brecciato antico, Iralice.. — 2 FOB „ N ner P. 192. 
The ground of this marble is of a fine yellow or gold colour, ſpotted and 
veined, but not much, with dark browniſh red, and it alſo generall has ſome 
few 120 of white it is a beautiful marble, is capable of a very fine paliſh, 
and of a ſmooth ſutface, is heavy, moderately hard, and will not ftrike fire 
with ſteel, its texture is very fine, compact, and ſolid, and not deſtitute of 


T have alſo feen ſpectmens of a marble, which though of a different, ground 
colour, yet as it entirely anſwers tp this ſpecies in all other particulars, I am 


* 2 36 If 
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incline>tothink is only a variety of it; it is'of a fine roſy fleſn colour; yetalways 
with a ſlight yellowiſfi glande, andi is ſported" and veitied with a dark purphſh 
red, but in all other particulars it in no wiſe differs from the above; this variety 
is, as I take it, the marmor barium venir in Jublatts' Frey Frecela gialls ” 9 
ua antica, of the Muſ. Richter. p. 194. b 
The quarries . 5 are in Italy. 14 — tc, 

*r:Scheuchzer, ogr; Helvetica, p. 122. inentionvs' yellow marble, varie- 
gated with ſpots of a yellowiſh brown, and to which he gives the name of G 
allo brecciato amtico, to be found in the Canton of Bern. And Argenville, Ten- 
tam. Enum. Foſſ. Galliæ, p. 53. informs us of a marble called 4 Antin, and 
alſo Vejrede, of a fine yellow-colour, ſpotted with red, which is found in the 
tertitory of Bigorre, er which he ger # amid 
be referred to this ſpecies. -- Fu 4 $ 


LI. Marmor Aken. luteum venis Purpureis pa, 


An porta favs, Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. 25. c. 8.2 
An marmor varium.de. Septem baſibus dittum,” Bretcia ui ſette * antica. Muſ. 


Richter. p. 1 
a te mui; He ut W Upps ff 3555 
This is a moſt elegant and beautiful marble, of 4 ew etlow 9 
ehiekly variegated with irregular veins and ſpots of purple, ms: ors ot ſpaces 
of fine pellucid cryſtallized ſpar, and alſo of ſemipellucid ſpar 3/ irs poliſh is ad- 
mitable, and equal to that of the figeſt agate,” bur it's flrthes: is 1 
ſmooth, bein g generally ſome what flawed it is heavy and hard, is bf a de lid 
e not quite deftrure of brightneſs, und Vll not krike fre 
wie x 
lens an Italian marble; and is one of the kinds they cal roc. 8 


r I. Alarme flavum cerulea derikatin, * Pars 1 


9 avs cerultum. Hill's Hitt. Foſſ. p 8. Ne. 2. 
This marble is of 25 deep ſtrong pe ground, a or li 1 


2 of a different ſubſtance, generally of a dark blue colour, near black, 
ſometimes in de- 82 y large, and no where to ch or com- 


but are lodged eparate, and at diſtances in the maſs ; it 
aner, t an but ae lodge and bing ee it is heavy * very dart 
and is not capable of a good poliſh ; it will not Fe cel, and i 


It is brought to us from bur.is not much eſteemed our worker 
wn TR i gong in 00 . tn 
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A greeniſh yellow marble, with white veins, is found in Sileſia; there are or- 
namental works of this marble in St. Mary Magdalene's Church, in the city 
of Breſlau; Volkm. Sileſia ſubterr. p. 37. | e | 
A fine bright yellow marble, with ſnow-white ſpots, is dug at Nn in 
the Margraviate of Bayreuth, and is greatly eſteemed ; Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. I. Ep. 24. p. 7. N. 47. | ; 2h 1.8 
A yellow marble, ſpotted with grey, is dug at Gera in Voigtland; l. c. Cent. 
II. Ep. 26. p. 249. N*. 69, « | | 
A yellow marble, ſpotted and veined with brown, is found on the Fichtelberg 
in Franconia; 1. c. Supplem. ad Cent. II. p.1261. No. 4. | 
A fine yellowiſh marble, with ſmall red ſpots or ſpecks, is dug in the iron 
mine near Cappeler Hof, in the prefecture of Baden in Switzerland; Scheuch- 
zer's Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 126. and Woodw. Cat. L. d. 1. 


SecT. VI. Green Marbles variegated with other colours. 
LV. Marmor viride albo variegatum. A 


Here is no ſpecies of marble of two colours only, which has ſo many va- 
rieties as this, and the varieties are alſo ſo remarkably different, that to 
give an accurate and juſt account of the ſpecies, I cannot omit giving particu- 
lar deſcriptions of its chief varieties, which are, 1 e 
Firſt, the Egyptian marble, ſo called by our maſons, becauſe brought from 
Egypt, and is generally ſhipt at Alexandria; it is much eſteemed. and: uſed for 
tables, and other ornamental works, This is the Marmor Tiberium and Augu- 
ftum of the antients, of which Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. I. xxxvi. c. y. informs us, that from 
the diſpoſition and order of their variegations, they were ſo called from the Em- 
rors Auguſtus and Tiberius, in whoſe reigns they were firſt brought from 
pt, and uſed in ornamental works. Theſe two marbles were evidently the 
ſame ſpecies, and only differed in the diſtribution of their white veins ; thoſe 
blocks in which the variegations were waved and thrown, into circular figures, 
they called the Marmor Auguſtum; and thoſe whoſe white was not thus rang- 
ged, but was diffuſed and ſcattered through the whole maſs, was the Marmor 
Tiberium. | 3 erty ? | | 
The later writers on foſſils all mention theſe marbles by the ſame names, 
but have not added any farther deſcription or account of them, and many have 
alſo called them Verde antique, a vague. name, which they have likewiſe 
given bo all the varieties of this ſpecies, as well as to green and white marbles in 
eneral. | | 
E The ground colour of this marhle is of a dark duſky near black, with 
ſpots and veins of a lighter green, and multitudes of fmall and alſo yery broad 
and large veins of opake white ſpar. Theſe fparry veins are ſometimes quite 
white, but generally have a greeniſh tint; and very often this marble has 
alſo vaſt numbers of ſtreaks and ſmall ſpaces, of a pale dull browniſh hue, which 


appear coarſe and terreſtrial, and bear no 2 TY of the, whole marble 
is good, but it never bears an equal or mooth ace, having always many 
I | to bh $2 os n eee "a breaks 
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breaks or flaws on it; it is extremely heavy, and very hard, and is a codrſe 
though very agreeable marble, on account of its pleaſing variety. 2 
The texture of this marble is not ulated, but all its different are 
firm and compact; the white parts, which are of pure white opake ſpar, are 
vary 8 and bright; the green marbly parts, or thoſe greatly — 
Wit , as well as thoſe which are of a fine jaſper- like ſubſtance; are not 
quite deſtitute of brightneſs; and the micaceous parts, which lie interſperſed in 
pretty large bundles, are very flakey or foliaceous, fair and of a deep green 
colour, near black, and are very gloſly ; all theſe different ſubſtances are inti- 
mately mix'd and interwoven . among one another, though not blended 
er, and form a maſs of a very rude, irregular, and various texture, 
This marble will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and it burns to a very friable pale 
browniſh whitiſh hue. n 7 
With aqua fortis it ferments briſkly in moſt parts of it, which are thoſe 
parts that are ſparry, or greatly ſaturated with ſpar; but the jaſper-like and 
the micaceous parts, which are not few, are not at all acted upon by menſtrua; the 
like obſervation may be made on all the varieties of this marble, for in all of 
wr reds 1& are ſubſtances of the ſame nature, which do not ferment at all 
with aci 4 | Fe 92 
The ſecond variety is generally of a fine beautiful deep and light graſs 
green ground, — and irregularly blended together, and 2 
riegated with large clouds, and ſpots of milk white opake ſpar; ſometimes the 
s are not ſo fine, but the ſlabs are coloured only with deep and 
ight greens, and an olive green, all blended together, and in like man- 
ner variegated: with white clouds and ſpots: it is capable of a fine : poliſh, and 
of a very ſmooth ſurface, is not of ſo rude and irregular a texture, but chiefly 
firm and compact, and oftentimes has or veins, which are of a bright 
gloſly and flakey appearance, but the flakes are very ſmall ; it is hard and heavy, 
and is a very beautiful marble. This variety is moſt generally called the true 
Verde antico, and is found in the antient ruins in Italy; and there are 
uarries of it in the Genoeſe territories. n 4 
Ihe third variety is the kind now dug in Piedmont ; it is a very elegant and 
beautiful marble, generally of a greeniſh ground, thickly brecciated or iplaid 
with ſpaces of light green and dark green, near black, and large variegations of 
milk white opake ſpar ; the blackiſh green are quite coarſe and opake, 
and appear ſomewhat talcey and flakey, and much aſbeſtos is alſo oftentimes 
found in the marble the reſt of the marble is of a moderately fine, firm, 
ſolid texture, is capable of a fine poliſh, and of a -um ſmooth ſurface, 
is moderately heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel 
The quarries of this marble are about three miles from Suſa, and twenty one 
miles W. N. W. from Turin. They are on the top of a high mountain, in a 
range of them, one of the firſt of the _— that preſent themſelves on the fide 
of Turin; the king has cauſed works to be erected at the bottom of the moun- 
tain, for ſawing and poliſhing the rough blocks : theſe works are moved by a 
torrent, that defcends from above, and there is a tolerable winding road, which 
leads to the quarries, and the whole ſummit of the mountain is one immenſe 
rock of this kind of marble ; the quarries as yet are not wrought very deep, 
and the quarry-men affirm, that 2 77 they dig the marble is finer _m_ of 
9 4 a deeper 
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a deeper green colour: in many parts of the mountain a green amianthus, * 
the ſame tint as the marble, and of different degrees of purity 1 dneſs, is 
found in conſiderable quantities. 21 

I have alſo ſeen marble of this very variety from Traly, by . name of 
Verde di Ponſevera di Genova. 

The fourth variety is dug in Sweden. The Muſ. Teſün, p 118, besen 
it, Marmor laconicum, /. M. varium ex albo et viridi. This. is a very beauti- 
ful marble, moſtly of a very deep green ground, elegantly and thickly mottled 
or ſpeckled with white opake ſpar, and with ſome few veins of the ſame ſubſtance; 
and on a nice obſervation many ſmall black ſpots alſo appear, which other- 
wiſe are hid by the darknefs of the ground colour; theſe black ſpots ſeem 
ſomewhat talcy ; it is capable of a fine poliſh, and of a vo ſmooth ſurface, 
is heavy and moderately hard. 

The quarries of this marble are in the mountains Kalmorden, near Norkoping, 
in the province of Oſtrogothia. 

Theſe are the chief varieties of this . which, beſides the places al- 
ready mentioned, is found in ſeveral parts of Europe; in the northern part of the 
iſland of Aogieſens in Wales, in the pariſh of Llan Fairyng Hornwy, and in Inis 
Molroniad, or the land of ſea calves, there are rocks of this kind of mardle, 
with veins of fine aſbeſtos; and a quarry of the ſame marble is dug near 
Kemlyn, and another at Monachty, in the ſame iſland. 

Woodw. Cat. A. x. b. 3. exhibits a duſky green marble, veined with white, 
which he found in the way between Ambleſide and Penrith in —— 
where it is in conſiderable quantity; it probably is of this ſame: ſpecie. 

Wallerius's Mineralogy, ſpecies 45. var. 7. mentions there ate quarries of a 
green marble, variegat with white, grey, and yellow veins and ſpots, at Ofter- 
gyllen in Sweden; and Leopold's It. Suecicum, p. 101. alſo mentions a 
variegated green marble to be dug 1 e D ow 
which marble are n varieties. of this __ 


Lvl. Marmer alu otride albs — | 


This marble is of an agreeable pale ſea green colour, nearly uniform, or 
equally diffuſed, but r with ſpaces of a duſky green, variegated with 
pretty = veins and ſpots of pure white opake ſpar; it is capable of a very 
good poliſh, and of an even ſurface, and is a very . marble; it is mode- 
rately heavy and hard, of a fine uniform compact ſolid texture, and not quite 
deſtitute of brightneſs ; it will not ſtrike hire with ſteel, and burns to a ſullied 
whitiſh colour. 

. is tas to be dug near Saltzburg i in Germany. 


LI. Marmor viride venis cæruleis variegatum. 


Marmor viride pratinum, ſ. Verde di Prata. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. 
Gimma, p. 19. Muſ. Richter. p. 193. | 
T his ger of is of a yellowiſh green colour, variegated with blue veins, 
which in their diſpoſition and {ze greatly reſemble the veins in the human 
body; it is capable of a fine poliſh, and is much eſteemed for ornamental works; 
4 * 29 the 
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2 f. of the marble” cakcines readily,” dut the TY veing endure” the 
re. | 7 1 104 1 * 

Gimma, inſtead of blue veins, as Imperatus deſcribes it, ſays that this warble 
is variegated with red veins, which, however, he in che ſame manner compares 
to thoſe of the human body. 

This marble is dug nent "the forthels of man from Which place 
it derives its name. ' wn W 
431.5. 1 'f Nennt 12 9 6 10 e gi 


2 


 OB88RvaTIONS on the Green RENE Mazzits. ts. 


. Beſides the ſpecies of green variegated marbles here deſcribed, the following 
ſorts are lightly mentioned by authors. Der ep 3945 0 
A green marble; led with black, is dug ad Peterwitem in the Neu- 
marck. And a very hard marble, chick ſet with dark coloured or blackiſh 
veins, is Found near the 3 in the duchy of Schweidnitz i in Sileſia ; 
Volkmann's Sileſia/Subterr. p. 3 NOT SOON Tad 

A green marble, yeined hr white, is dug in g quantities, near Rochlitz 
in Miſnia, and is uſed none —_ as ace | building frone'3 Bruckm. 
Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. E ner to 10 Un? Qs bo - 

An olive green 5 — * ſtreaks lke ribbands,' is bond at 


Trapani in ey, ee Pr th 'D, 191. u Keys * 


Drvrirdu III. 
| Marbles variegated with many colours. 
L VIII. Marmor nigrum rubro albo flavoque variegatum. 


Marble, the ground black, veined © with red, yellow, and white, from a 
- quarry near Plymouth, Woodward Cat. E. b. 18. 

Marble veined and fpotted with black, white, red, and yellow, from a 
quarry near Torbay, J. c. b. 20. 
ge N N venis' rubris, albis & ' faveſcentibus 6 e Hill's Hiſt. 

"Thi Marble is 5 a fine de * black ground, beautifully variegated with ir- 
regular veins of different ſhades of red, ellow, and white; it is capable of a 
good poliſh, and of an even ſurface, and is an elegant marble; its texture is 
very compatt and ſolid, ſomewhat coarſe. or rough, and is not deſtitute of 
brightneſs; it is conſiderably heavy ” hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and 
burns to a pale grey. 

There are quarries of this marble at Plymouth, and near Torbay, i in — "EA 
ſhire; and much of it is brought to London, and work'd into chimneys, 
tables, &c. | 
The Iriſh marble, or Marmor nigricans venis albis et cinnabarinis, of Hill's 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 481. No 4. is only a variety of this ſpecies. The ground of this 
variety is ſometimes greyiſh, and ſometimes the white and black are in ſuch 
equal quantity, that it cannot well be determined which is properly the pans s 
the variegations, for they are too irregular to be called veins, are of a fine. 
white and of a high cinnabarine colour, but yellow veins there are none -: the 

one; 
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ſtone; it is capable of a fine poliſh, and ſmooth ſurface; and is a very elegant 
marble ; in texture and all other particulars, it differs not from the Engliſh kind, 
There are great quantities of this marble dug in Ireland ; it is much 
eſteemed there, and it is ſometimes brought into England, and uſed for orna- 


mental works. : SY IQ: 040i! N44 30, 01H] bs 
; The following marbles mentioned by, authors, may perhaps be of this 
cies. 19 . 
"A foreign/ marble, of a blackiſh grey ground, beautifully variegated 
with red, fleſh colour, and white. Woodw. Cat. I. y 1, 18 
A fine marble of a grey ground, beautifully variegated with ſpots and veins 
of red and yellow, and ſometimes with other colours. it; is capable of a good 
poliſh, but is very frequently crackt or flawed this kind is found on the 
4 — 2 ie 7 On 1 ͤ · — af the imperial city 
of Nuremberg. Bayer's Supplem. :Norics, p. 44. 
A grey — * veined with white, and chickly. ſpied end clouded with an 
orange colour, and ſometimes with bivalves in it, is dug at the village Belem 
near Oſnabrug in Weſtphalia; it is a very fine marble, of a hatd compact tex- 
ture, and is capable of an elegant poliſh, almoſt equal to that of an agat; at 
the ſame place there are alſo dug two other varieties of at, of equal beauty, po · 
liſh, and texture, one of which is grey 2 with black and yellow veins 
and cinnabarine ſpots; the other is grey, clouded with yellow and ſpotred 
with red; Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep. 25. p. 7. Ne 4. and p. 8. No 10. 
Idem, Magn. Dei in loc. Subterr. P. II. p. 231. 


LIX. Marmor album purpureo aliifque coloribus variegatum.. 


Breccia di Saravezza, Htaliee: . ii 

Marmor albo purpureum variegatum, Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 473. Ne 1. 
This marble is fo variouſly variegated, that ſcarcely two pieces can be 
found which agree ; the ground is generally white, and 1s veined, ſpotted and 
variegated with purple of all degrees of ſhades, and blotches of brown, aſh, 
yellowiſh, greeniſh, and a variety of other colours ; at other times the purple 
makes the ground, and the white and other colours lie in ſpots, and hrge 
blotches; its variegations are always extremely confuſed and irregular, a 
the different colours are not blended together, or do not form one ſolid maſs, 
but are different concretions brecciated or inlaid in the body of the marble, it 
is capable of a fine poliſh, and of a pretty ſmooth ſurface; it's texture is in 
general moderately fine, compact, and ſolid, but its different concretions are of 
very different degrees of purity and hardneſs, it is very common to ſee in this 

marble between the commiſſures of the different concretions, a flakey gloſſy 
ſubſtance, exactly reſembling a ſmall ſilvery mica, and is abſolutely 5, 2 Ws 


what micaceous nature ; it is moderately hard and heavy, and is a fine and 
agreeable marble; it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and its different parts burn 
to various colours. m4 | | | 

This is the moſt common Italian marble we have in England ; we import it 
in very great quantities, and it is in frequent uſe for all kinds of ornamental 


The 


works. 
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UNA uarries of this marble are at Saravezza, a town in the Capitanato or 
Bailiwick of Pietra Santa, between Lucca and Carrara; the whole country is 
full of quarries of this and other kinds of marbles; are all on the hills, 
and the quarries of this kind are chiefly at the bottom 0 128 . about three 
miles from the town. 

There are alſo quarries of this marble at Magola or Maliola i in Piedmont 
and J have ſeen a fine variety of it, of a dark blackiſh brown ground, _ 
fet with ſpots and inlaid pieces of dark brown, and variegations and (| 
white, and capable of a. 2 elegant poliſh and ſmooth ſurface, from t NG 
graviate of Bayreuth, or Culmbach, in Franconia. 

Ireland 410 affords this marble. Smich's Nat. and Civil Hiſt. of the 
county of Cork, Vol. II. p. 375- informs us, it is dug in ſufficient quantities, 
in many parts of that county, to » (APPLY demand ; as at Church town, near 
Michael's town, in the kette mand ork harbour, and a deeper coloured 
ſort, but ſofter, near Middletown; tbr Iriſh fort i is Dy of a purple ous 
vein'd and ſpotted with white, 


The following marbles mentioned by rv pete aps of this pech 

A dark red marble, with large white, aſh, and yellowiſh ſpots, dug near the 
village Badra, in the duchy of Schwartzburg Sonderſhuſen, Bruckm. Epiſt. 
lin & Cent. II. Ep. 26. p. 291. Ne 88a 95. 6 

A very fine marble, variegated. with brown, dark red, purple, yellow, 
white, and aſh colours; the quarries of this marble are at Eiſgerode in , the 
Electorate of Hanorers, I. c. Pp. 261. Ne 269 & 20. 


IX. Marmor lividum alto el pallide rubra variegatum. 


The 33 of this marble is of different ſhades of an agreeable dark 
aſhen or leaden colour, variegated with ſome — — and veins of a fine white, 
and ſpots and ſtreaks or lines of a fine pale red colour; i is capable of” an 
elegant poliſh, and. of a very, even ſurface, and is a very beautifut marble; it 
is ia henry ans! barge) hard, of a very hrs compact, ſolid, uniform texture, and will not 


Rv Tak mart and is one ofthe kinds they call Por f. . 


IXI. l rubro alboque lineatum. 


This is a very pretty marble, it is variegated with a livid or bluiſh aſhen co- 
jour, white, whitiſh, and pate red, all which colours run in ſtreight lines, as 
if drawn with a ruler, without the leaſt break or interruption of ſpots, veins, 
&c. but with no regularity in the diſpoſition of the colours, for the livid, 
which are together, are very broad, and the other colours lie cloſe her, 
and generally are narrower ; 47 is ca capable of a fine poliſh,, and of avery Imoorl” | 
furface;, it is l bard, of a fine granulated texture, the 


1 glittering, like the Parian marble, and it will not 
fire with 185 
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arances ths et — ate e auh e ang e it 5 
Stable of a fine poliſh, and of à very ſmooth ſurface, and is a. very agree 
able, tho not a belotifui marble, on account that its colours are not fine or 
ſtriking to the eye; it is of a moderately fine compact texture, and of little 
brightneſs, is heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

There are great quarries of this Kind at Kilcrea, eight miles welt of che eity 
of Cork in Ireland; and-it is well known in that Kingdom by the name of 
Kilctrea marble; it is much uſed in ofnamentat works ; and great 
of! it are . near where! it is « dug; * — it — is excellent.” - 


This is a very pretty marble it is variegated in a maſt. confuſed and irre 
lar manner, wi e ſpots, and _ of a 55 ye e white, aſh, 1 50 
purple, e, and a — livid dark grey, with a purpliſh caſt, which latter cofour is 
in the greateſt quantity, and may properly be ealled the ground; all theſe 
colours are rather dull than — the eye, and on that account the mar- 
ra is not, ſo beautiful as could be expected from ſuch a vatiety of them; it 
le of a very good poliſn, and of a . ſmoath” ſurfuce, is very 
— ard, of a fine compact ſolid texture, and not deflitute of bri * 
it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns to a pale greyiſh white 
This marble is 150 at Wirton or Dis rr in e but is not — 
known or uſed. | | * | 
* 1 
LIV. Ove gal Asen, 125 rubroque variegatum, dw. 320! 


W aps fuſes; vents albidis et rubentibus variegatum. " Hilfs. Big, 
Foſſ. p. 476. No. 1. 

This — is ſubject to great variation in its colours; ſometimes the ground, 
is of a fair brown, * mes aten in is tinged with an admixture RE gal 


and ſometimes it has a whitih A the veing: for it 80 a dee 
nerally i in veins; alſo ſuffer different ſhades, m fone places bei of F 23 


in other — of a bluiſh white ; and the red i is likewiſe of erent. le 

colour, a bright red to the _ e of © porphyry ; it is capable of à fine 

poliſh, and of a ſmooth ſurface, is a very pretty marble , its texture is 
compact 


Ip 
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compact and ſolid, and not quite deſtitute of brightneſs, it is conſiderably 
heavy and hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſtcel, and ſuffers but little change ia 
the fire. 

Many tables, and other ornamental works, are made in London of this marble, 
and the maſons ſay it is dug in England; Hill aſſerts it is a common Engliſh 
marble, and is found in great abundance in Cornwal and Devonſhire; and 
that there are alſo many quarries of it in Wales, f 

The following marbles mentioned by authors, may perhaps be of this 
ſpecies. 

"Marble, the ground of a pale brown colour, with veins of white ſpar, and 
ſome lines of a purple colour, from in Somerſetſhire ; Woodward, 
Cat. A. x. b. 1. 

Fragments of marble, worn and rounded by the agitation of the ſea, varie- 
ous wy 2 red, and white, from the ſhores at the Lands- end in Corn- 
wall, l. c.“ b. 7. | 

A marble, * with grey, white, and purple veins, from Freiberg, in 
the duchy of Schweidnitz in Sileſia, Kundm. Cat. Rer. Nat. &c. p. 189. 
b. 96. 3 
A dark brown marble, clouded with grey and bright red : there are quarries 
of this kind; on der Geigen, near the city Hof, in the Margraviate of Bay- 
reuth, Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. v. p. 106. Obſ. 27. & Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. I. Ep. 24. p. 4. N'. 17. | | 


IXV. Marmer rubrum elegantiſſimum allo flaveque variegatum. 


Alabaſtrites, vel marmor, undis rubris diverſis luteis albiſque varium. Brocatello. 
Gimma, p. 12. $23. Muſ. Richter. p. 195. | 

An marmo alabaſirino Avenato, alabaſtro Brocatellio overo il Brocatello, Im- 
perat. Hiſt. Nat. l. 25. c. 8.? 

Brocatello exalbo, rubro et flavo marmoratum Hiſpanicum rarum, ex Italia, 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. II. Ep. 25. p. 235. Ne. 19. | 

Marmor rubrum, venis albentibus et aureis vatiegatum, quod Brocatello Italcrum 
et marmor Thebaicum antiquorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 488. N'. 1. | 

This is a very elegant and beautiful marble, and has a very gay appearance; 
it is of a fine red ground, veined and variegated with white and yellow ; is 
capable of a very fine poliſh, and of a pretty ſmobth ſurface; is moderately 
hard and heavy, of a tolerably firm and ſolid texture, and will not ftrike fire 
with ſteel. 

The gay appearance this marble makes, and the livelineſs of its colours, 
has obtained it the name of Brocatello, or Brocade; which name however is alſo 
given to ſome other marbles, that have a like beautiful variety of colours. 

It is ſaid to be found in Italy and Spain. | 

Pott's Lithogeognoſia, Vol. ii. p. 169. judiciouſly remarks the * confuſion 
among authors touching the Brocatel/ marble. Boet. de Boot de Lapid. et Gemm. 
c. 281. p. 506. makes it to be the marmor Thebaicum of the antients; and de- 
ſcribes it to be red, ſpotted with drops of gold or yellow colour ; the Italians, 
continues he, call ir Brocatello, from its reſemblance to gold and filk Bro- 
cade; and it is ſaid, there are ſmall columns of this marble in the cathedral, 
and in St. John's church at Piſa. Wallerius, ſpecies 45. Var. 3. makes the 

; G g Brocate!l 
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Brocatell and Porta ſania the ſame marble, and ſays it is yellow, ſpotted with 
red and white; ſometimes it isalſo variegated with other colours, and has likewiſe 


been found veined with white. This author, ſpecies 99. Var. 3. exhibits another 


Brocatell among the porphyries, - which he ſynonyms Porphyr rubens, lapillulis 
flavis, marmor Thebaicum; and deſcribes it to be red, with ſmall yellow ſpots z - 
and adds, that it is commonly placed among the marbles; this latter is the 
kind deſcribed by de Boot, and Pot alſo ranks it as a porphyry, and ſays it is com- 
monly called Brocatello roſſo, to diſtinguiſh it from other kinds of ſtones; to 
which the maſons give the ſame name of Brocatell, tho? they differ intirely from 
porphyry, and are truly genuine marbles; according to Vignole, continues 
the ſame author, a great quantity of Brocatell is dug in Spain, and particu- 
larly in Andaluſia, where the inhabitants make a great trade of it: in ſhort, 
it is to be obſerved, that not only the antients, but the modern architects and 
ſculptors give the ſame names to ſtones, without regarding their different natures, 
and conſequently have applied, without diſtinction, the name of marbles and of 
Brocatells, to all kinds of ſtones, which have lively colours, and are capable of a 
fine poliſh, | 

Hill aſſerts this kind to be the Thebaicum of the antients; and ſtrives to 
prove the aureis guttis interſtint?um of Pliny, to be quite applicable to the 
yellow variegations in form of ſmall ſpots, with which this marble, as he 
fays, ſtill found at Thebes, is beautified; he in this has carefully, tho' not 
correctly, copied de Boot's erroneous opinion. The ſaid author is alſo erro- 
neous in his annotations on this ſtone, in his tranſlation of Theophraſtus, p. 
22. where he makes two kinds of Theban marble; one whereof is the Broca- 
tello here deſcribed, .the other he ſays, is extremely hard, variegated with 
black, white, and many other colours; and is the Pyrrbopæcilus and Syenites of 
Pliny, and the granite of the moderns. | | 
On what foundations authors have aſſerted this marble, or even a kind of por- 
phyry, to be the marmor Thebaicum of the antients, is to me unknown; certain 
it is we have no grounds for ſuch an aſſertion; the porphyry was well known to 
the antients, by the ſame name; and their Theban marble, I have given ſome 
reaſons to think, was the black and yellow marble already deſcribed No. 28. 

The Muſ. Richter. p. 194. exhibits a Marmor varium aureis in rubro maculis; 
Marmo a giocce doro, Gimma, p. 23. § 58. Stygmites Becheri, aliis fere imbroca- 
tello antico, which is only a variety of this marble. 

Mylius, Saxonia Subterr, P. I. p. 77, mentions a red marble, with black, 
white, and yellow veins, to be dug near Zwickau; and Argenville, Tentam. 
Enum. Foſſ. Galliz, p. 97. informs us there are quarries of a red, white, 
and yellow variegated marble, near the city Montbart in Burgundy ; which 


marbles may perhaps be of this ſpecies. 


LXVI. Marmor rubro albo viridique variegatum. 


This is a fine and beautiful marble, its chiefeſt or ground colour is a fine 
pale red, and is variegated with large ſpaces of white, which are interſperſed 
with pale green veins and ſpots; ſometimes ſpaces of a dark purple, of a 
coarſe texture, and pieces of braſſy marchaſite are found in it; it is capable 
of a fine poliſh, and of an even ſurface; its texture is very fine, compact, and 
ſolid; it is moderately heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

This marble is {aid to be dug in Saxony. 


2 Scheuchzer, 
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Scheuchzer, Iter Alpinum, II. p. 44. mentions maſſes of green and red mar- 
ble, veined with white, to be found near the village Tintzen in Pundten in Swit- 
zerland; and * Tentam. Enum. Foſſ. Galliz, p. 52 & 53. men- 
tions a green, red, and white marble, vulgarly called Balcavaire, to be found 
near the city St. Bertrand, in the county of le Cominge z and another, ſpotted 
and veined with the ſame colours, called Yer Campan, not far from the 
2 Tarbes, in la Gaſcogne in Guienne; which marbles perhaps are of this 
pecies. 


LXVII. Marmor rubro albo aliiſque coloribus variegatum. 


Marmor ex allo et rubro variegatum, vulgo Wurſt Stein oder Speckſtein. 
Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep. 25. p. 13. Cent. II. Ep. 26. p. 251, No. 
101. & Supplem. ad Cent. II. p. 1263. No. 24, 25, & 26. Liebknecht. Diſc. 
de Diluvio maximo, &c. p. 55. Muſ. Brackenhof, p. 10. Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. 
Vol. II. p. 80. Obſ. 30. | 

Marmor varium, quod a farciminis ſecti ſimilitudine Wurſtein marmel dicitur, 
Muſ. Richter. p. 199, 202, &c. 

This marble is of that ſort which is not compoſed of an uniform ſubſtance, 
but is a congeries of many concretions of different natures'; its baſis is always 
ſparry, as are likewiſe many of the concretions, but it generally has alſo pe 
bles, talcy and cryſtalline concretions mixed with it; the parts of it are there- 
fore of different degrees of purity and hardneſs ; and trials by menſtrua and 
fire ſhew various effects, according to the different natures of its ſeveral con- 
cretions. | 

The Italians have given to this ſort of marbles, made up of concretions of 
different natures, the general name of Brecciæ, from which name, I have 
borrowed the term of brecciated, which I have uſed in ſome of the foregoing 
deſcriptions. ; | 

The moſt general appearance of this marble is red and white; the white 

arts are opake, and much reſemble ſuet; the red parts are exactly of the co- 
= of the chopt meat with which ſauſages are filled, from which reſemblance 
it has generally obtained the name of Wurſt Marmel, i. e. ſauſage marble, 
among the Germans; however it is alſo often variegated with concretions of 
many other colours, as yellowiſh, brown, grey, black, &c. it is generally 
very hard and heavy, is capable of a good poliſh, and of a moderately 
ſmooth ſurface. 

It is dug in many parts of Germany, principally at Weiſenthal and Jobſbad 
in Miſnia, and on the Nahrungſberg, and other places in the Landgraviate of 
Heſſe Caſſel. . | 

Fragments of varieties of this marble are alſo frequently found ſcattered up 
and down in many places of Germany; particularly on the hilly tracts near 
Gieſſen in Wetteravia, and I have ſeen many ſuch fragments from the ſhores of 


Gg2 LXVIII. Marmor 
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LXVIII. Marmor vireſcens venis maculiſque albis et nigris variegatum. 

An verde meſchio, Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 25. c. 8.? 

Cipollaccio, 1 c. Ibid. | e 

Cæpollinum, Mercat. Met. Vat. p. 352. 

Marmor e praſio cinerei fere coloris, Cipollinum vulgo antiquum, il Cipollino ò 
Cipollaccio antico, Gimme, p. 16 & 30. | 

Marmor viride mixtum cepaceum nigris albiſque maculis, Hetr. il Cipollaccio, 
o Perdiglio, 0 Bigio Antico; Cipollino Antice, Muſ. Richter. p. 187, 192, & 193. 

This marble is chiefly of a very pale leek-green coloured ground, varie- 
gated with large veins of white, and with ſome ſmall fine black veins, which 
curl or undulate; the ground or green is pretty uniform. in colour; it is capa- 
ble of a very good poliſh, and of a very even ſurface, and in the whole is an 
agreeable marble; its texture is granulated, the granules large, bright, and fe- 
mipellucid, and cohete pretty firmly together; it is moderately heavy and hard, 
and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

This is the moſt general appearance of this marble, but it is alſo ſometimes 
found diverſified with aſh, ruſt colour, &c. and the Muſ. Richter. 1. c. exhibirs 
a variety of it, variegated with red, which he ſays is called Verde moderno o Ci- 


pollino moderno by the Italians. 


This marble is dug in Italy, and derives its name of Cipellaccio, from its 
Jeek like colour; or, according to others, from 'its veins ſometimes running 
within one another, like the coats of an onion. | 

Mercator and the Muſ. Richter. take this marble to be the Marmor caryſtium 


of the antients, which was of the colour of the ſea; its chief quarries were near 


Caryſtos in Eubcea, from whence it had its name; the poet Statius to deſcribe 
the colour of the ſtone, as alſo the ſituation of the place, has given a good 
alluſion in his Uudoſa caryſtos, and Marmoreos pelagi fans imitata caryſtos. 

Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 122, ſays, a pale green marble, varie- 
gated with dark green, dark purple, black, and white ſpots, is found in the 
canton of Bern; and Kundm. Cat. Rer. Nat. &c. p. 191. b. 156. & ſeq. 
mentions a green marble, variegated with black and white, to be dug in fuck 
great quantities in the duchy of Brieg in Sileſia, that the inhabitants there 
_ their common walls with it; which marbles may perhaps be of this 
pecies. | 


LXIX. Marmor multicolor primum. 


Marmor Blanckenburgenſe, Bruckm. Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep. 26. p. 34. 
Ep. 37. p. 5- Tab. 1. Fig. 4. Cent. II. Ep. 26. p. 253. Ne. 133. Pp. 254. 
No. 141. a 181. Supplem. ad Cent. II. p. 1264. & ejuſd. Obſ. in dem 
Hamburgiſche Berichten Von Gelchrten Sachen, Anno 1745. Pp. 93. 

This marble is variegated, veined, and ſpotted with many colours, as 
brown, red, yellow, white, grey, and green; ſometimes whole maſſes of it 
are of a deep purple ground, ſpotted with crimſon red, and with many ſpots, 
both large and ſmall, of white opake ſpar; among which jointed ſpots like 
entrochi, or the chryſalides of inſets, ſometimes occur; other blocks are 


found chiefly veined with yellow and red; others with white, green, and 
4 brown 
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brown; and others with grey, white, and red; ſometimes (but rarely) braſſy 
cubic pyrite; and alfo ſome conche anomiæ are found immerſed in it; the 
varieties of the colourings of this marble are ſo numerous, that were it not that 
the blocks are dug from the ſame ſtratum, they might almoſt deſerve to be. 
reckoned as different ſpecies. X 

The colours are generally bright; it is capable of a fine poliſh, and of a 
ſmooth ſurface, and is a very beautiful marble ; its texture is compact, ſolid, 
and uniform, and very bright or glittering ; it is heavy and exceeding hard, 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and generally burns to a ſullied white. 

The beſt quarries of this marble are on the highway, between the villages: of 
Rubeland and Huttenrode,. a mile from Blanckenburg, in the duchy of the 
ſame name; the inhabitants formerly. uſed it only as a flux in their iron furnaces 
till about the year 1714, when by poliſhing, it was firſt diſcovered to be a 
beautiful marble; and in 1721 the ducal chamber granted a patent to work it, 
and a water mil] or work was accordingly erected on the river Buda, where 
now great quantities of the marble are wrought for tables, tombs, pillars, and. 
various ornamental works, and even utenſils, | | 


LXX. Marmor multicolor ſecundum: | 
Marmo ardeſe, du Bergamaſque, Argenville, Oryctol. p. 195. 


This is a very elegant and beautiful marble ; it is irregularly variegated with 


black, aſh, whitiſh, pale vine, fleſhy red, and a great deal of fine Lright red; 
it is capable of an admirable poliſh and ſmooth ſurface, little inferior to an 
agat ; its texture is compact and ſolid, and not deſtitute of brightneſs; it is 
heavy and moderately hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 


The ſpecimens from which this deſcription was made, were ſent me 
from Italy, by the names of. Ardeſſe dell tato di Milano, and Breccia ce ge 


antica. 


LXXI. Marmor ele tertium. 


This is a moſt beautiful and elegant marble ; its poliſh is ſo exquiſitely fine; 


and its ſurface ſo perfectly ſmooth, that it equals the fineſt agar. 


The colours it is variegated with, are a fine deep red, a deep brown, a deep 


yellow, a livid colour, and an ivory white, with ſome ſpaces or ſpots of cry- 


ſtallized ſpar ; theſe colours run lengthwiſe, or ſomewhat: reſembling veins, 


and are beautifully blended together; the white, which is opake, and like ivory, 
is often in ſpots, and is likewiſe beautifully ſtreakt with the other colours, and 
the yellow and livid colours, are in leſs quantity than the others. 

This marble is quite opake, of a fine ſolid texture, but has little brightneſs; 
all the colours form as many different coloured maſſes, or are ſomewhar: brec- 
3 z it is moderately heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire 
with ſteel. 

The ſpecimen from which this deſcription was made, was ſent me from Italy, 


by the name of Breccia di ſette baſe antica. A name I find alſo given to other. 


ſorts of marbles. 
] am informed that this marble is alſo dug in la Provence in France. 


l 
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LXXII. Marmor multicolor quartum. 


| The chief or ground of this marble is green, of different ſhades, in fpots and 
| | veins, irregularly variegated with coarſe aſh colour, and white opake ſpar, alſo 
in veins and ſpots, and peices of a blood red jaſper, which are brecciated. or 
| inlaid in the marble; it is not capable of a good poliſh, bears but a moderate- 
| ly ſmooth ſurface, and tho? variegated with ſuch ſtrong colours, is not beauti- 
| ful; it is of a ſtrong compact texture, quite opake and deſtitute of brightneſs, 
| is very heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 

I was informed that it is dug in Saxony. | | 
Agricola, de Nat. Foſſ. and the Muſ. Richter. mention a marble variegated 
WP with red, white and green, intermixed with pieces of jaſper, which may be re- 
ferred to this ſpecies. 


OBSERVATIONS on the MARBLEs variegated with many colours. 


Beſides the marbles variegated with many colours here deſcribed, the follow- 
ing ſorts, which ſeem to me to be different ſpecies, are ſlightly mentioned by 
authors. 

White marble, finely variegated with dark brown and green ſpots, from 
Norkoping in Sweden, Bruckman Epiſt. Itin. Cent. II. Ep. 25. p. 238. 
No. 35. | 

Wiitiſh marble, with great blue and greeniſh veins, is dug in the mountain 
| Fauche, near the city of Perpignan, in le Rouſſillon, Argenville Tentam, Enum: 

Foſſ. Galliz, p. 116. 
A very fine aſh coloured marble, ſpotted with a lighter ſhade, and yellow, 
; and ſtreakt with black, is dug at Streitberg, in the margraviate of Bayreuth; 
Bruckm. Il. c. Ep. 26. p. 244. No. 6, 7, & 8. Another marble, of a 
dark grey colour; veined with black and yellow, is found on the Fich- 
telberg in Franconia, I. c. Supplem. ad Cent. II. p. 1261. N'. 3. An 
aſhen marble, veined with black and yellowiſh white, is dug on the Zot- 
tenberg, in the duchy of Schweidnitz in Sileſia, Schwenkfelt, Cat. Foſſ. 
Sileſiæ, p. 385. and a fine grey marble, variegated with black ſpots, and yellow 
and lucid veins, is found in the city of St. Maximin in la Provence, and is 
vulgarly called marble of St, Maximin, Argenville, I. c. p. 79. all which mar- 

bles are probably of the ſame ſpecies. 

A Saxon aſh coloured marble, veined with green and ſpotted with red, is 
exhibited in the Muſ. Richter. p. 198. and a grey marble, clouded with brown 

and green, is dug near the city Plauen in Voigtland, which perhaps is only a 
variety of it, Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. v. p. 106. Obſ. 27. 

A very fine light grey marble, with dark grey, white, and black veins, and 
ſpotted with blood colour, and is ſometimes alſo found only veined with dark 
grey, and ſpotted with high red, is dug on the Eigelberg, in the margraviate of 
Bayreuth; Bruckm. I. c. Cent. I. Ep, 24. p. 6. No. 32 & 33. Ejuſd. Magn. 
Dei in loc. Sybterr. P. II. p. 166. 

A marble of a grey ground, with white, yellowiſh, ſand coloured, and gol- 
den ſpots, is found at a place called Courlon, near the city Dijon in Burgundy; 


Argenville, I. c. p. 98. 
wy : A blood 
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A blood coloured marble, with large white veins and ſtreaks of black, is dug 
near Altenau, a town two leagues diſtant from the imperial city of Goſlarz 
another very hard red marble with cinnabarine ſpots, and ſome few black veins, 
is alſo dug at the ſame place, Bruckm. l. c. Cent. I. Ep. 26. p. 5. Ne. 1 & 2. 
red marble with grey ſpots and white veins from Saxony, and the Hartz, is ex- 
hibited by the Muſ, Richter. p. 198. A red marble, variegated with black and 
white, is found in the province le Mans; and another red marble, variegated with 
blue and white, in the dioceſe of Cahors in Guienne ; Argenville, I. c. p. 27 
& 52. all which marbles are probably varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 

A marble of a porphyry coloured ground, with large black and white ſpots, 
is dug near the city of Namur in Flanders, and is called Breſche de Florennes ; 
Argenville, 1. c. p. 129. 

A yellow marble, variegated with red and white ſpots, is dug in the province 
le Mans; where it is vulgarly called Sable; Argenville, I. c. p. 26. 

A marble of a blue ground, ſpotted with grey, black, and red, is found at a 
pace called Bourbon  Archambaut; and alſo near the city Moulins, in the 

urbonnois; and another bluiſh marble, ſpotted with black, and with ſtreaks 
or ſlight veins of pale red, which probably is only a variety of it, is found at the 
ſame place; Argenville, I. c. p. 93. 3 

A marble of a blue ground, with veins of a ſandy and golden colour, is 
dug in the abbey of Ogny at Chatillon ſur Seine in Burgundy ; Argenville, 
I. c. p. 98. s 
A dard green marble, variegated with grey ſpots and ſlight veins of black, 
is found'on the Fichtelberg in Franconia; Bruckmao, I. c. ſupplem. ad Cent. 
II. p. 1262. Ne 8. | 
| A mardle of an olive colour, thickly ſprinkled with reddiſh ſpecks, and 
white ſpots; there are quarries of this marble, at a place called Baume la Roche 
in Burgundy; Argenville, 1. c. p. 97. | 
Marble, clouded with brown and blue, and ſpeckled with ſmall black ſpots, 
is dug on the Geigen near the city Hof, in the margraviate of Bayreuth; 
Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. v. p. 106. Obſ. 27. and Bruckm. I. c. Cent. I. Ep. 
24. p. 7. No. 50. 

A Ba 7 8 marble is dug at the village Regeldorff, near Ratiſbon; it 
is very hard, and is capable of a very fine poliſh; it is ſometimes of a yellowiſh 
ground, at other times yellow, and ſometimes liver coloured, elegantly varie- 
gated with many other colours; it is much uſed for ornamental works, and 
bears a great price; there are alſo quarries of this marble at a place called 
Weldenburg, near the ſaid city; Bruckman, I. c. Ep. 25. p. 11. 

A ball of Onychine marble, on one fide ſand coloured, on the other grey. 
That which is obſervable is this, that inſtead of veins, &c. it hath ſeveral circles 
one within another, as if drawn with a pair of compaſles, on a late, or as in 
the onyx, from whence I have named it; the biggeſt circle is about an inch 
and a half in diameter; Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 315. & Tab. 22. : 


% 
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Divis10n IV. 


Marbles containing ſhells, corals, and other extraneous bodies. 


LXXIII. Marmor nigrum coralliis refertum. 
Black coralloid marble from Wales, Woodward, Cat. A. x. b. 62. 
Marmor coralliticum nigerrimum conchyliis aſperſum, et marmor coralliticum du- 
rius cinereo- nigreſcens, Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 472. Ne. 1 & 2, Smith's Nat, and 
Civil Hift. of the county of Cork, Vol. II. p. 375. | 
This marble is generally of a fine black colour, of a compact ſolid texture, 


and bright or glittering, very heavy and hard, is capable of a fine poliſh, and 


of a ſmooth ſurface, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns to a pure white 
colour, 

It is thick ſet with coralloid fungitæ, lodged in different poſitions, ſo that 
the fides of ſome, and the ends of others appear; they are of ſeveral ſizes, 
but generally very large, ſometimes near two inches in length, and of the 
diameter of crown peices, but of half that bigneſs are very common; they are 
of a curious beautitul ſtructure, being compoſed of many fine thin longitudi- 
nal plates, tending from their axis to their circumference, which are in terſected 


by other numerous, fine, thin, tranſverſe, or horizontal plates, and conſe- 


quently the whole internal ſtructure of the fungites is divided into ſmall ſquare 
cavities, which form a moſt elegant net- work; theſe coralloids are now compoſed 
of a whitiſh _ ſpar, which fills intirely their interior texture, and they 


are capable of an equal poliſh with the marble, which being of a fine black co- 


lour, and theſe white, and of a curious ſtructure, make together a moſt beautiful 
and elegant marble. 

Sometimes this marble has alſo many white ſparry caſts of ſhells, both tur- 
binated and bivalve; but that is not common, and is only obſervable in the 
ſort dug at Kilkenny. 1 

Dr. Woodward informs us, that this marble is dug in Wales; and adds, 
that the tomb of Sir Thomas Greſham Baronet, founder of the Royal Exchange, 
and of Greſham college, in great St. Helen's church in Biſhopſgate ſtreet, is 
built of this marble. ; 

The chief place where it is now dug, is about half a mile from Kilkenny in 
Ireland; the quarry is vaſt, having been workt many years; the antient cathe- 
dral of $t. Kenny there is ſupported by pillars of this marble, which are now 

inted over; the ground above the quarry is filled with immenſe quantities of 
ſmall maſfes or nodules of this ſame matble, no wiſe different from what is 
found in ſtrata in the quarry, and with theſe the ſtreets of Kilkenny are paved, 
a circumſtance that the inhabitants boaſt greatly of. 

It is alſo found, according to Smith, near Church town, on the earl of Eginont's 
eſtate; and near Doneraile in the county of Cork. | 
Great quantities of this marble have, of late years, been brought to London 
from Kilkenny, and uſed for ornamental works. 


LXXIV. Marmor 
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LXXIV. Marmor nigrum conchyliis varii generis refertum. 
Marmor orientale, pacilon, ſ. polymorphites, Aldravandi in Muſ. Metall. Luma- 
cbella ſcura Antica. Muſ. Richter. p. 193. 

This marble is of the ſame nature as the laſt deſcribed, but is never found 
with coralloids; it is only thick ſet with ſhells of various kinds, ſometimes 
both turbinated and bivalves together, at other times only turbinated ſhells, 
and at other times only with bivalves, which are generally of that tribe hi- 
therto called conchæ anomie : theſe ſhells are lodged in all directions ; there 
are very ſeldom remains of the ſhells, but are only -fige caſts of white 
opake ſpar ; the ſtone, as alſo the ſhells, are generally capable of a very tine 
poliſh, and of an even ſurface, and form together a very beautiful marble. 

There are * of this marble, in ſome parts of Germany, particularly at 
the village Belem, a league from the city of Oſnabrug in Weſtphalia z but 
nodules, maſſes, or fragments, torn and broken from their original ſtrata, are 
my "22g in many places, and which are all to be referred to this ſpecies 
QI MATrDIC, 20 ; 


LXXV. Marmor obſcure cinereum ortboceratitibus referum. 


This marble is generally of a dark-browniſh aſhen colour, ſometimes near 
black, the colour is ſo very dark ; it is variegated with ſpots, both large and 
ſmall, of milk white opake ſpar, and has lodged in it, in all directions, caſts 
of fine white opake ſpar, of thoſe concamerated ſhells hitherto called 
alveoli, orthoceratite, or nuutili recti; theſe caſts are not very thick ſer in the 
marble ; they are of all ſizes, from an inch to near a foot and a half long, of 
which length ſeveral are found, but the moſt common ſizes are from one to fix 
inches long, and they are not all of the fame ſpecies, but eight or ten different 
ſpecies of that ſame genus of ſhells have been found imbedded in this marble. The 

ifferent poſitions, in which they are found lodged, makes a very elegant appear- 
ance, ſometimes. the ends perfectly fine, with their ſiphunculus or funnel, are 
thewn ; in other parts perpendicular ſections of them appear, which ſhew their 
interior ſtructure of different concamerations, and the funnel paſſing through 
them all in an elegant manner, and ſometimes only their external parts are 
ſeen: they are generally very perfect and fair, few being found broken or other- 
wiſe damaged; theſe bodies, as well as the ſtone, take an admirable poliſh, and 
a very fine ſmooth ſurface, and form together a marble of ſurprizing beauty; 
it is heavy and moderately hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 

This elegant marble is now dug at Konigſaal, three leagues from the city of 
Prague in Bohemia; they make tables of it in that city, which for their ele- 
gance are ſold at great prices. ; | 

Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. II. Ep. 72. p. 902. mentions nodules or 
maſſes of grey ſtone, with orthoceratitz of ſpar, which admit a good poliſh, to 
be frequently found in the neighbourhood of the caſtle of Suckow, in the Ucker- 
march in Brandenburg, which maſſes may be referred to this ſpecies of marble, 


H h LXXVI. Mario, 
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LXXVI. Marmor tgro-griſeum; lentibus lapideis refertim. 
Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 126. & 328. n, 959. It. Alpinum, 
III. p. 7. & Muſ. Diluvianum, p. 95. Ne. 99. and p. 96. Ne. 973. a. 
Woodward Cat. M. G. 111. Tat gen lo N dcn ei! 

This marble is of a blackiſh grey colour, veined with white, and is thick fer 
with thoſe figured foſſil- marine remains, by lithographiſts ealled lentes lapideas 
and lapides numiſmales, which are ſmall bodies of a diſcoid form, convex on 
both ſides, being thicker in the center, and leſſening gradually till they termi- 
nate in an edge quite round, and on the flats or ſurfaces they have circles with- 
in one another, from the center to the cireumference; theſe bodies are lodged 
in all directions in the marble, and are of all ſizes, ſome fo ſmall that they are 
| but juſt diſcernible, 'others near an inch over; their moſt general poſition is not 
flat, but lying on their edges, ſo that when the marble is cut and poliſhed, 
they appear like ſmall narrow leaves, feeds; &c. they are moſt generally com- 
poſed. of an opake white ſpar, and as well as the marble are capable of a good 
poliſh ; the ſtone is moderately hard and heavy, bears a good ſurface, and is 
a very pretry marble. 

This kind is found in large rocks near the Cloiſter Pfefers in Sargas, one of 
the chief prefectures of the Switzers; there are ſeveral fine ornamental works 
of this marble in the church and cloiſter. . © A 
Looſe maſſes or fragments of this marble, are alſo very frequent all over Swit- 
zerland, even on the tops of the higheſt mountains of that country; and like 
maſſes ſometimes occur in Italy, and in ſome parts of Germany. By {p02 
The reſemblance the ſpots which theſe bodies form have to ſmall narrow 
leaves, ſeeds, &c. by being placed edgewiſe, as has been already obſerved, 
have obtained the looſe maſſes or fragments, in which they are thus lodged, 
the name of /apides frumentarii or frumentales; but when theſe ſame bodies are 
looſe or lodged in the maſſes, ſo as to ſhew their flats or ſurfaces, they have then 
abtained the name of lapides numiſmales, from their reſemblance to ſmall 
coins; the various ſpecies of Ilapides frumentales & numiſmalts of authors Ar 
very different maſſes of ſtoney, &c. matter in which theſe bodies, like all other 
marine remains, have been accidentally lodged ; but there are particular forts - 
among them deſcribed by authors, that are evidently only fragments of this 
very ſpecies of marble, as e. g. of Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. l. xxiv. c. 25. & fig. where, 
ſpeaking of the pietra frumentale, he ſays, they are only bodies petrified and 
concteted-together by a marmoreous fubſtance, which is calcareous, and of the 
genus of marbles, is capable of a good poliſh, and ſome of it is of a grey colour; 
in like manner the Salicites Helveticus niger foliclis candidis; the Lapis frumenta- 
rius Helveticus niger ſemina melonum, cumini cum cechlitulis albis referens, the 
Lapis frumentarius Helveticus cinereus ſemina melonum, anifi, &c, referens 
and the Lap. ſrum. Helv. maximus cinereus figuris longifſ.mis, of Langius's 
Hiſt. Lapid. figurat. Helvetiæ, p. 69. where he figures the three fir ft ſorts; 
Tab. 18. are only fragments of this marble, wherein theſe bodies are lodged 
edgewiſe; and the Lapis frumentarius Helocticus cinertus, figuris Letibus, et 
rotundis latiſſimis, of the ſaid author, ibid, is a fragment wherein the bodies 

are 


% 
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——_— on their flats or ſurfaces : and many like ſpecimens are alſo exhibited 
by eral % 02 | 3s 21! * _ 


other authors. 


LTLXXVII. Marmor viridi-cinereum cochleis refertum. 

 Petworth marble. Woodward Cat. A. x. b. 0. = 
Marmor cinereo-virens, conchyliis paucioribus refertum; marmor fuſile vulgo. 
Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 471. No. 2. 911 5 

This is a ſome what rough and coarſe marble, of a grey colour, with a caſt 
of green, it is not capable of a good poliſh, and bears a rugged ſurface, being 
vaſtly full of hollows, flaws, &c. on account of the interſtices between the 
ſhells not being always perſectly filled up with the marbly ſubſtance its texture 


is very irregular, but very firm and compact, and not quite deſtitute of bright- 


neſs; it is hard and very heavy, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns 

to a very pale browniſh white colour. | 
This marble is a congeries of caſts of ſhells, chiefly turbinated, the ſhelly 

parts far exceeding the marble ſubſtance. in quantity, they are ſo very numerous, 


and ſo thickly laid; they are lodged in all poſitions, and are generally very 


perfect and large, and are moſtly of one ſpecies, which, according to all ap- 
pearance is (as Dr. Woodward imagines them to be) of the ſpecies of river ſnails 


called by Dr. Liſter, Hiſt. Cochl. Angliz, p. 133. Cochlea maxima fuſca ſ. ni- 


gricans faſciata; and in his Hrſt:Conchyl. No. 26. Cochlea faſciata vivipara 
fluviatilis, and ſome few bivalves alſo occur; the caſts are very finely moulded 


of 4 70 white ſpar, but the edges of numbers of them on the ſurfaces of the 
Mar 


le often appear like fine blackiſh ſtreaks, and ſpiral gare, 
The quarries of this marble are about four miles from Petworth, and alſp 
at North Chapel in Suſſex; it is not much uſed, for tho' a curious kind, yet ic 
is not a very pretty marble. 8 
The ſlender round ſcapi of the pillars of the abbey church in Weſtminſte 
ſays Dr. Woodward, and of the Temple church, are of this ſort of marble; 15 
likewiſe are thoſe of the cathedral church of Saliſbury: ſome perſons, continues 
the ſaid author, that are leſs ſkilful in theſe matters, fancy theſe ſcapi, that oc- 
cur in molt of the larger gothic buildings of England, are artificial, and will 
have it, that they are a kind of fuſil marble, caſt in cylindric moulds. Any 
one, who ſhall confer the grain of the marble of thoſe pillars, the ſpar and 
the ſhells of it, with thoſe of this marble got in Suſſex, will ſoon diſcern how little 
ground there is for that opinion; and yet it has prevailed very generally; 
Camden, in his Britannia, had entertained the ſame notion of thoſe vaſt ſtones 
of Stone-henge, bur is fully refuted by Inigo Jones, in his Stone-henge reſtored. 
Thus far Dr. Woodward: to which we may add, againſt the notion of any fuſil 
marbles whatever, the impoſſibility of renderingany calcareous ſubſtances fuſible 


per Je. 


LXXVIII, Marmor fuſeo-cinereum entrochis reſertum. | 

Marble with entrochi from the Peak in Derbyſhire, Woodward Cat. A. x. 
b. 61. 

Marmor albido-fuſcum, entrochis aſperſum: quod marmor fuſcum Derbienſe 

vulgo. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 469. Ne. 1. Sh : wa 

| 2 | is 
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This is a very elegant and beautiful marble; it is generally of an aſnen co- 
loured ground, ſometimes very pale, at other times _ dark, with a ſtrong 
0 


caſt of brown; it is capable of a very fine poliſn, and of a ſmooth ſurface; its 
texture is very firm, compact and ſolid, but is quite deſtitute of brightneſs in 
its marbly parts; it is very heavy and hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and 
calcines to a ſnow-white limm. 9 : 
This marble is always thick ſet with entrochi, and ſometimes a few ſhells 
of that genus called hitherto conch anomiæ, and ſome coralloids, and they 
greatly exceed the marble ſubſtance in quantity; they are lodged in the ſtone 
in all directions, and make a very elegant appearance, by the various forms in 
which they ſhew themſelves in it when cut; they are of all ſizes, and of ſeve- 
ral forts, ſometimes very perfect, but generally much broken and damaged, 
their perpendicular ſections curiouſly ſhew their internal ſtructure, of a denta- 
ted central cavity, which generally is filled with a browniſh ſemipellucid ſpar, 
the entrochi themſelves being moſtly compoſed of a whitiſh opake gloſſy and 
flakey ſpar; they take an equal poliſh with the marble, and, when the ſtone is 
rough, are extremely gloſſy and flakey, which does not at all appear when 
liſhed. ; | ae 
Pe he whole metallic tract of the county of Derby is as it were one continual 
quarry of this kind of marble, for moſt of the ſtrata of limeſtone are of this 
kind, and it is the common ſtone they burn, for it yields an excellent lime; the 
upper parts of theſe ſtrata are always full of moſt amazing quantities of theſe 
bodies, and other marine remains, which ſeem to have been thus lodged by 
fubſidence; and to have formed a cruſt over the limeſtone, this cruſt is generally 
of a very great thickneſs, and when they have paſſed it, they find the hmeſtone 
to contain fewer marine remains, and at great depths it even becomes quite 
pure and free from them; this obſervation is confirmed by view of many places 
in Derbyſhire, but particularly the limeſtone pits at Critche, and in any other 
places where they are ſinking ſhafts for lead mines; the limeſtone and 
marine remains are not always of equal fineneſs and perfection, and on that ac- 
count it is that this marble is more particularly got in ſome places, as at 
Rickledale, Monyaſh, Breks, &c. than in others, tho? all the ftrata, if cut 
and poliſhed, would prove to be the ſame marble, tho? not equally beautiful and 
elegant in all places. | | 
This marble is not only common in Derbyſhire, but is as frequent in moſt 
other metallic tracts of this kingdom, Yorkſhire, Wales, &c. equally abound 
with it; the limeſtone ſtrata over the lead veins in thofe countries are this very 
- marble; but as no trials have hitherto been made to work it as marble; it is de- 
oraded by the common name of limeſtone, and the country people, igno- 
rant of its value as ſuch, burn it only for lime, tho? its elegance and beauty 
brings it in competition with the moſt celebrated and valuable foreign 
marbles. 1 
Great quantities of this marble are now uſed for tables, chimney pieces, and 


other ornamental works. | 


LXXIX. Marmor 
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LYXIX. Marmor pallide fuſcum  conchyliis efertum. 
This is an agreeable tho? not a beautiful marble, of a pale brown or clay co- 

loured ground, with ſome ſmall ſpots. of brown and of a ruſt colour, and ſtreaks 
or ſpots of ſemipellucid ſpar, which latter are only the edges and caſts of the 
ſhells lodged in the marble; they are numerous, very ſmall, ſome ſo minute 
that they are but juſt diſcernible, all much broken and damaged, and ſeem to be 
both turbinated and bivalve ; it is capable of a very elegant poliſh, and of a 
fine ſmooth ſurface, its texture is fine, compact, and ſolid ; it is moderately 
hard and heavy, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. _—_ 

I received the ſpecimens, from which this deſcription was made, from 
Voigrland, bee ee 3 


LXXX. Marmor nigro-fuſcum conchyliis refertum. 


This marble is of a dark reddiſh brown or chocolate colour, variegated with 
numerous white ſemicircular ſtreaks, which are the edges of the ſparry caſts of 
ſhells, which are imbedded in the marble ; they are in near equal quantity with 
the marble ſubſtance, are ſmall, very much Kruſhed and broken, or mere frag- 
ments, and ſeem all to be bivalves, and are compoſed of fine white ſpar; it is. 
capable of a good poliſh, and of a ſmooth ſurface, and is a pretty marble ; its. 
texture is very compact and ſolid, and very bright or glittering it is heavy and 
hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns to a whitiſh colour. 
This Gu Kal I am informed, has been lately diſcovered, and dug near Leith f 
in Scotland. | | 


LXXXI. Marmor cinereo-flaveſcens conchyliis refertums. * 


Marmor orientale polymorphites nigris in luteo maculis; Lumachella dorato antica, 
Muſ. Richter. p. 193. 
Marmor orientale in flavente varium, polymerphites, Lumachel lacinerea, |. c. Ibid, 
et Marmor in luteo rubellum cryſtallinis venis diſtinttum, polymorphite genus, Luma- 
chella gialia e roſſa con vene ſaligne, I. c. p. 194. 
This is of an aſhen yellowiſh ground, very thickly and agreeably variegated 
with veins, ſpots and ftreaks of black and of ſpar, which are only the edges of 
the ſhells and of their ſparry caſts, which are imbedded in this marble in very 
great quantities, and greatly exceed the marble ſubſtance; theſe ſhells (for many 
of the ſhells yet remain) and their caſts, are all fmall, and are moſtly of the 
oyſter tribe; they are generally lodged in a horizontal manner, or on their flat 
' ſurfaces, ſo as to compoſe many layers or beds of them, and are moſtly fair or 
well preſerved; it is capable of a good poliſh, but the ſurface has generally 
many hollows and flaws, occaſioned by the marbly ſubſtance not perfectly filling 
up in ſeveral places the interſtices between the ſhells ; its texture is ſome what 
coarſe, but very compact; it is moderately heavy and hard, will not ſtrike fire i 
with ſteel, and burns to a pale whitiſh colour. . 630% 
The quarries of this marble are in Whichwood foreſt, between Burford and 
Cherberry in Oxfordſhire; but it riſes in ſuch ſmall maſſes as not to be of any 
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[ have alſo received this marble from Italy, by the vague name of Brocatello 
di Francia, the ground colour of it was of a dull yellow, with a ſtrong caſt of 
fleſh colour in many place, and the ſhells were ſhattered, and lodged in. all 

olitions, 
5 Maſſes or looſe fragments of varieties: of this matble are found in ſome parts 


of Germany. Bruckman Epiſt. Ttin! Cent. II. Ep. 26. N 7 N'. 38. Ep. 


7 p. 902.2and Süpplem. ad Cent. II. p. 1262. No. 12 & 133 exhibits ſuch 


maſſes from Mafſeł in: Sileſia, from the caſtle of Suckow in the e 


MERRY f rom erty and from Hall i in Saxony. 


On5xzvarIONs on the Maes, which Gita in del. coral 
and other extraneous Bo DIES. Wali 


Beſides the ſpecies of marbles, containing ſhells, corals, &c. Tool deſcribed; 
which by ſome have been called by the general name of Nepbiri; the follow- ö 
ing ſorts are ſlightly mentioned by authors. 

The Lumachella di Trapani moderna, the Lumachellone antico, and the Lumachella 


caſtracanata antita; all Italian marbles. 


The Bilumenſtezn, i. e. flower-ſtone, a marble quite compoſed of a al | 


| heap of all kinds of ſhells laid ſo confuſedly together that their ſpecies cannot 


be diſtinguiſhed; the vatiegations, which theſe ſhells ſorm in the marble, ſome- 
times rudely repreſent flowers, from whence it has obtained its name; it is 
dug in the biſhoprick of nap in Germany ; Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent, II. Ep. 26. p. 246. Ne. 29. 

A marble fal off ſhells, both binidahd bivalve; and other marine bo- 
dies, is dug at the village Eſpertadt, a league from the city of Querfurt, in the 
duchy of the ſame name in Saxony; and there are alſo quarries on der Rucken- 
berg, near the ſaid city, of a grey marble. full of ſhells, and their ſparry caſts, 
which is. very hard, and! is capable of a fine Poliſh, I, c. Cent. I. 107 25. a+ 6, 
2 | | 


Os NVA Ions on MARBLES. r 2 5 
The — varieties of the colours of marbles makes it very ageult to 


aſcertain their different ſpecies by their colours; the celebrated antient naturaliſt 
Pliny, I. xxxvi. c. 7. judiciouſſy obſerves, that they are as various as the . 


from whence they are dug, each different quarry ſeemingly yielding a different 
ſ ſpecies; however as their texture furniſhes us with but two characteriſtics, which 
is granulated, as the Parian, the Carrara marble, &c. or ſolid, as moſt of them 


are, it is to their colours only we can have recourſe” to define the many ſpe- 


cies of them. 


Tho' an inextricable confuſion ſeems to attend this arrangement of marbles 
from their colours, yet a judicious and accurate enquirer will find fixed rules, 


by which, with requiſite attention, the taſk will not appear ſo extremely difficult; 
tho diſfe rent Hlocks of the ſame kind of marble wiff on firſt view appear of 


very different ſpecies, yet in every diftin& ſpecies," either in reſpect to the co- 


lour, the order or diſpoſition of its variegations in veins, ſpots, clouds, &c. 


or in regard to its texture, hardneſs,” poliſh,” or other particulars, there will al- 
ways be obſerved ſome unerring ſtandards to determine the ſaid ſpecies. 


On 


71 ©P?EO8b4168) 141 230 
On this principle: which" Have followed in my. zrringement of marbles, it 
ig eaſily obſerved; that all marbles of ſingle or unifdrm colours, as black, 
white, 8c. I have arranged as different ſpecies; and thoſe again I have ſub- 
divided. into different ſpecies of black marbles, white marbles, &c. accordin 
to the different particulars or characters which conftantly' tend chen ad 
which are charaRters ſtrong enough to determine one fpecies of black, White, 
& ee. marbles from others of the very ſame colburs; and tho' even ſome of 
theſe uniform coloured marbles are found Tomerimes variegated with other 
colours, as the yellow marble deſcribed number XVI. yet a careful reſearch 
into the nature, texture, and other particulars of the marble, and obtaining due 
obſervations on its ſtrata, Ce. wilt fully inform us that thoſe variegations 
are not conſtant toit; neither are they fo efſential, But that vaſt maſſes of it 
are dug of a pure uniform yellow colour, and without a fingle ſpeck or vein to 
variegate them. 10 u en 916. an een 5 t 77 . Bite: 
I have already obſerved, that the diſpoſition of the ſpots, veins, &c. are in 
ſome marbles extremely regular and conſtant, in the ſame manner as the ſpots 
on the porphyry, or thoſe on the "ſerpentine or ophites antiquorum, Fe. ome - 
are never found but veined, others only ſpotted, ſometimes with regular ſpots, 
ſome are lineated, ſome clonded, and laftly others irregularly variegated with 
ſpots, veins, clouds, &c. theſe characters are very remarkable in numbers of 
the marbles of only two colours, and examples of ſuch are ſet forth in the 
foregoing deſcriptions ; of the marbles variegated with many colours, it is in- 
deed difficult truly to define their ſpecies by their colours, but then on conſulting: 
their other fixed characters of texture, poliſh, hardneſs, &. we can with ſome 
probability define their ſpecies; s. Honth ants gl ne a 
I have, to make the ſtudy of this part of natural Hiſtory (heretofore very 
obſcure, on account of theifregular method uſed by authors in deſcribing mar- 
bles) clear and eaſy, and to know what marbles are deſcribed or known,, 
uſed a very regular and ſimple method; I have arranged them into the four di- 
viſions here ſet forth; of the firſt, or that of the plain or uniform "marbles, the- 
kinds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed; the ſecond diviſion contains thoſe marbles which 
are only of two colours; and in this diviſion, to avoid the confuſion” which ne- 
ceſſarily muſt attend if a regular method was not uſed, I have firſt placed the 
marbles whoſe chief or ground colour is black, variegated with the other colours, 
as black with white, black withaſh and grey, black with brown and red, with yel- 
low, with blue and with green, all in their due order; and in this manner I have 
roceeded with all the other chief colours, e. g. white with black, with grey, 
rown, red, &c. and at the end of each ſection I have given a lift or catalogue 
of all the marbles of theſe colours (unknown to me) ſlightly mentioned by authors, 
and which ſeem of different ſpecies from thoſe J have deſcribed ; by this regular 
arrangement of colours, which I have purſued thro? the whole genus, I have made 
it eaſy ro my readers to readily find whether a marble has been hitherto (to my 
knowledge) deſcribed or not, or whether there are any wkich approach it in 
colour, on only reviewing the ſingſe ſection where thoſe colours are ar- 
mard 7: 280 It > 3 6845 | ; | 
Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, and Linnæus, in his Syſtema Naturæ, are ex- 
tremely confuſed in regard to this genus ef foſſils; the former has divided all 
the marbles into only three ſpecies; viz. of uniform, variegated, and what 
een $4 be 


he calls 6gured marbles, i. e. ſuch as are lilce the Florentine ſlates, and has ranged 
them all, only as different of oY of theſe ſpecies; the latter haseven made them 
all only varieties of one ſpecies ; on which I cannot but make this obſervation, 
That it ts 2 the learned ſhould apply their ſtudies rather to perplex ſcience, 
than to elucidate it, and inftruf mantin . n 
Wallerius remarks, that the /apides calcarii, or limeſtones, and the marblts, 
are not eſſentially different genera, and that only for more clearneſs he has 
ranged the latter in a particular genus; his obſervation is extremely juſt, but as 
I have made two of the characters of marbles, to be of beautiful colours, and 
capable of a fine poliſh, it was unneceſſary for me either to make a particular 
genus of thelimeſtones, or to have ranged them all with the marbles; for all ſuch | 
' limeſtones, (commonly ſo called) which are of beautiful colours, and are capable 
of a fine poliſh, as e. g. the entrochus marble, ſpecies LXXVIII. are really 
genuine marbles; and all others, which are not beautiful of colour, or capa- 
ble of a poliſh, are truly to be referred to my genus of ſaxa, in which ex- 
__- amples of ſuch are ſet forth. CE eaten laces Trot ary ied 
| The ſaid author further informs us, that by chemical analyſis marbles 
| yield leſs Volatile ſalt than limeſtones, but contain more bituminous, and ſul- 
| phureous parts, which contribute to the greater compactneſs or - firmneſs. of 
their texture; it is that alſo that gives marbles their neſs and brightneſs ; 
theſe ſulphureous and bituminous ſubſtances, joined to ſome metallic exhala - 
tions is the cauſe or origin of the variety of fine colours, which we admire in 
marbles ; One may conjecture, from what has been ſaid (adds the ſame author) 
the reaſon why in places, where there are bituminous ſubſtances joined with 
marine ſalt, as in Italy, the fineſt marbles are found. e 
Of the antique marbles, we have little knowledge at preſent, more than what 
the ruins of antient edifices afford us ; Pliny is the only one who has left us 
any account of them, he indeed deſcribes ſome marbles by particular notes or 
characters, as the Parian, the Porus, the Chernites, the Coraliticum, the Lucul- 
lean, Auguſtan, Tiberian, &c. but his deſcriptions are nevertheleſs ſo flight that 
| few of them can be now aſcertained ; the others he only names, without 
leaving us the leaſt note of them, as the Chium, Numidicum, Caryſtium, &c. 
Another particular to be obſerved, in regard to our little knowledge of the 
marbles of the antients, is, as the Muſ. Richter. (1) judiciouſly obſerves, 
that though we undoubtedly have ſome of the ſame ſpecies uſed by them, in 
theſe parts of Europe, yet as they had all their marbles chiefly from Africa, 
and other remote parts of the world, which they conquered, and where they 
kept troops, or founded colonies, &c. countries which we are now not at all 
1 acquainted with, is the reaſon we cannot confer the marbles uſed by them 
| | from thoſe countries, and which generally obtained the names of the places 
| where they were dug, to fix with certainty, what ſpecies they are, or whether 


known to theſe times. | 


(1) Jam recentiorum fere in Italia audeat exercere deſueta eorum me- 

marmorum nullum eſt tranſmarinum, talla, ubi Scythica Barbaries late omnia 
quis enim quærat hodie terns illis, obtinet? P. 19. 

aut, ſi quærere curet, inveniat, vel | 


SERIES II. 
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SERIES I. 
Cn Ar. III. Gznvus II. 
Stones, which in their * texture, appearance, and other ti 
reſemble marbles; and only differ from them, in that the bodies ——— 


nus never form continued ſtrata, but are only found in looſe independent maſſes 
lodged in ſtrata of other ſubſtances, | 


DIVISION I. Marmoroidæ of a plain firufure. 
I. Marmoroides albeſcens nigro eleganter lineatus. 


This is a very elegant and curious kind ; it is of a greeniſh white colour 


D* Laet. de gemm. et lapid. l. ii. c. 25. cum icone. | | 


— 


autifully lineated all over, with equidiſtant and regular black lines or 
ſtreaks; it is very hard, and. ia found, but rarely, in an iſland commonly 
called Monte Chriſto, on the coaſt of Tuſcany. | 


II. Marmoroides dendropotamites, wi . 
This is a very pretty variegated marmoroides; its chief colour or ground is 


| an agreeable aſh, not uniform or equally diffuſed, but of different degrees of 


ſhades; its other chief colour is a clay or yellowiſh brown; the aſh colour lies 
enerally i the middle of the ſtone, and is adorned with large deep aſhen ar- 
uſcular ſpots, ſet in ſtreight lines like hedges or rows of trees; theſe arbuſcu- 
lar delineations are not compoſed of fine ramified ſtreaks like the common 
dendritz; but are a congeries of blotches ſo laid together, as to reſemble trees 
full of leaves ; the yellowiſh brown colour generally lies at the fides or edges 
of the ſtone; ſo that the whole together does not unaptly repreſent rude land- 
ſkips of rivers, hedges, rows of trees, roads, &c. from which appearance I 
have ſo named it. It is capable of a fine ſmooth ſurface, and of an extreme 
good poliſh, and is a beautiful ſpecies, | MA ent; a1 
It is of a very fine, compact, ſolid, uniform texture, but quite deſtitute of bright- 
neſs; is very heavy, moderately hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns 
to a pale whitiſh colour. 59 4 
This kind is found in ſome places in the mines on Mendip hills, as alſo 
about Bath and Briſtol, and ſome other parts of Somerſetſhire, but it is not 
very common: I have ſeen a block of it, near a foot and a half thick, and two 
feet over, but the maſſes of it are generally ſmall. RY 
Dr. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 268. & fig. tab. 20. exhibits a ſtone much 
reſembling this marmoroides, and to which, on the ſame account, he gives this 
ſame name of dendropotamites ; but as that learned and accurate author ex- 
preſly mentions his to be a kind of alabaſter, it is not only of a different ſpecies, 
but even of a different genus, | 


Ti In. Marmo- 


— 
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III. Marmoroides rubeſcens granulis conflatus ficuti hammites, 


This is a curious tho? not a pretty ſpecies; it is generally of a pale dull fleſhy 
reddiſh colour, with flight ſtreaks or veins of red, and is intirely compoſed of 
| whitiſh round granules, like the ſpawn of 'fiſh, all of the ſame bigneſs, i. e. of 
| 3 poppy ſeed, firmly and cloſely cemented together by a pale red cement, which 
| Tenders the whole ſtone of that dell fleſhy colour; the grains are every where 
1 extremely viſible, but are ſo intimately and firmly cemented, that they cannot 
g be looſened or freed from the cement; it generally bears but a middling poliſh, 
1 tho” its ſurface is very ſmooth; it is very bard and heavy, and will not ſtrike 
= fire with ſteel, | | 
| | This ſpecies is found on the ſea beaches of ſome parts of this kingdom, 
( among the other ſtones which are vulgarly called pebbles ; I have ſeen nodules 
of it from the ſhores of Yorkſhire, and from Aberdaran in Caernarvonſhire; 
but they are not very common, and are generally roundiſh maſſes of the ſize 


| of hens eggs. | | 

3 Maſſes of this kind of marmoroides, are alſo found in ſome of the rivers of 

| Switzerland; for Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 122. and Muſ. Diluv, 
BY | n. 208. m. exhibits a yellowiſh red marble, intirely made up of hammite, - 


from the canton of Bern; and Ib. p. 335. and in Mu. Diluv. p. 105. 49 
& go. he alſo exhibirs reddiſh maſſes with white granules, and yellowiſh ham- 
| mitical maſſes, which he calls $:/;ces, from a rivulet at Auſt near Baſil. and 
1 Woodward, Cat. K. A 23. exhibits a maſs of ſtone, very hard, ſo as to take a 

; fine poliſh, it appears to be part of a nodule or pebble, which was ſent to 


| him by the ſaid Dr. Scheuchzer, from Frickthal near the village Terznach in 
| the canton of Switz, with the title of Marmor hammiticum ſubflavi coloris; all 
| which ſpecimens are of this ſpecies. i | 
* The ſaid Dr. Scheuchzer, in his Lithogr. Helvetica, p. 4 1. obſerves, ſpeaking 
of the hammites, that it is not always friable, but that it is ſometimes hard, 
| maſſes of it being found which appear perfectly like pebbles; and in his Muſ. 
| Diluv. 1. c. * 48. 51 & 53. and Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 335. he further 
| exhibits white hammitical marmoroidæ, which he likewiſe calls Silices, from 
the ſame rivulet, and from the river Birſz; which, whether they are a diſtinct 
| ſpecies from this is uncertain, for they might perhaps be rendered white by the 
| conſtant waſhing and inſinuation of the water. . 
A yellow hammitical marmoroides is alſo exhibited by Bruckman, Epiſt. 
: Itin. Cent. II. Ep. 26. p. 247. N'. 40. from the town of Maſſel, in the prin- 
| cipality of Oehls in Sileſia; he obſerves that theſe maſſes are of the nature of 
marble, are capable of a fine poliſh, and that they are frequently found, with 
varieties of other marmoroidæ, in looſe nodules, on the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. : . 
The ſaid author, Ibid. Ep. 72. p. 90g. alſo exhibits a greyiſh yellow 
maſs with hammite of the bigneſs of miller ſeeds, and a whitiſh mals, the 
granules whereof are ſo fine, that they are hardly diſcernible to the naked eye 
(both which are capable of a fine poliſh like marble) from the neighbourhood 
of the caſtle of Suckow, in the Uckermarch in the electorate of Brandenburg, 
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and which in like manner are frequently found looſe on the lands, but never 
forming ſtrata ; all which ſtories may be referred to this ſpecies. 1. 0 


IV. AMarmoroides luteus dendritibus nigris pulchre pigtus. 


Marmor luteum in cujus ſuperficie, ſubtiliffima fruticeta vulgo dendrite viſuntur. 
Bruckman, Magnalia Dei in locis Subterr. Vol. I. p. 89. Id. Epiſt. Itin. 
Cent. I. Ep. 25. p. 10. No. 3. Ep. 26. p. 4. Cent. II. Ep. 26. p. 244. No. 1. 
& 2. p. 249. Ne. 58. p. 250, Ne. 82. a 85. p. 251. No. 86. Ep. 36. p. 
361. & Supplem. ad Cent. II. p. 1262. Ne. 11. b 

This marmoroides is of a yellow colour; ſometimes of a very light clear 
yellow, at other times dark and browniſh, and near to a cinnamon colour, and 
is generally finely variegated with black dendrite z for the black variegations 
alſo ſometimes form only ſpecks, ſtreaks, &c. theſe black dendritæ are moſtly 
ſuperficial, for on poliſhing the ſtone they gradually grow confuſed and near 
diſappear. It is of a fine compact, ſolid, uniform texture, is hard, is gene- 
rally capable of a very fine ſurface and poliſh, and, when the dendritz re- 
main perfect, is as beautiful as the Florentine dendritical Nate, 

This kind of dendritical marmoroides is always found in looſe maſſes, and 
never forms ſtrata; the maſſes of it lie ſcattered on the lands like flints 
near the city of Coburg, the capital of the duchy of the ſame name in 
Franconia; alſo at Streitberg, in the margraviate of Bayreuth; at the village 
Holtz Engel, in the r of Schwartzburg; near the city of Goſlar; and 
in ſome other parts of Germany. 


V. Marmoroides variegatus. 


Meſcbio Nero Carrareſe. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. l. xxv. c. 8. 

Marmor Carrarienſe, punis ſanguineis et albis venis diſtinctum. Bigio Chiaro 
antico, Gimma, p. 33. Muſ. Richter. p. 193. | 

This marmoroides is variegated with black, white, and yellow ſpots, but 
chiefly with black, and often with blood red ſpots, and greeniſh white 
veins; it is capable of a very good poliſh, burns to a fine white lime, and is 
found at Carrara in Italy, generally imbedded in a reddiſh earth. 

=y uſed in Italy, ſays Imperatus, for the ſcapi of pillars, and other like 
works. | 


VI. Marmoroides variegatus alter. 


This is a very elegant and beautiful marmoroides; it is finely variegated. 
with bright red, veins and ſpots of a clear white, Jarge ſpaces of a ſullied white 
with pale purpliſh ſtreaks, ſpecks of an opake yellowiſh white, and ſpots 
of a dcep olive green colour; it is capable of a moſt elegant poliſh, 
equal to that of an agate, is of a fine compact, ſolid, uniform texture, ex- 
tremely heavy and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, | 

I have alſo ſeen ſpecimens of this kind, whoſe ſtructure was intirely made 
up of different cruſts ſo as to appear to have been formed by incruſtation; and 

| 1 originally 
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originally to have filled ſome fiſſure or hollow; where it was thus formed by 


water in the ſame manner as the common ſparry ineruſtations are. 
I have ſeen many ſpecimens of this elegant kind of marmoroides, by the name 


of Sicilian jaſper, ſaid to be got near Trapani, and have alſo been informed it 


is found in France. 


D1vis1oNn II. Marmoroide, containing ſhells; corals, and other er- 


traneous bodies. 


VII. Marmoroides niger coralliis refertus. 


This is of a deep black colour, is capable of a ſmooth ſurface, and of a very 
good poliſn; it is of a fine compact, ſolid texture, and not quite deſtitute of 
brightneſs, is heavy, hard, does not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns to a 
white colour. : 727 

The coralloids in this marble are lodged in very great numbers, they are as thick 
as a common packthread, and are all poſited in an oblique direction, ſo oblique, 
indeed, as to be nearly horizontal to the ſurfaces of the maſſes; they lie very thick, 
but are ſeldom confuſed or mixed together, and are parallel to each other; they 
are cylindric, none ramoſe, and are now compoſed of an opake coarſe yellow- 


iſh whitiſh ſpar, which has ſo ſaturated them, that they ſeem all ſolid, and to 


have loſt their original ſtructure, which, as appears by ſome few, is ſulcated 
exteriorly their length and interiorly made up of only longitudinal plates from 
their center to their circumference, for they have no marks of the ; er oma 
or tranſverſe ſepta, uſual in like coralloids; the marmoroides being black, and 
the coralloids whitiſh, and both taking a fine poliſh, form together a beautiful 
ſtone. | | 

This marmoroides is found in looſe maſſes ſcattered on the ſurface of the 
earth, in ſeveral parts of Derbyſhire, as at Tideſwell in the Peak, Fairfield, but 
more eſpecially at Lathkill Dale; the maſſes of it are moſt generally flattiſh, 
about three inches thick, and about two feet in circumference, - 

The coralloid maſſes exhibited by Dr. Woodward, Cart. A. e. 27, 28, and 29. 
from between Skegneſs and Ingoldmells, on the ſhores of Lincolnſhire, from 
the ſhores near Scarborough, and from the ſhores of the river Humber near 
Paul in Yorkſhire, are very probably of this ſpecies of marmoroides. 


VIII. Marmorvides nigreſcens durus coralliis refertus. 


This is blackiſh, of a fine ſtrong, ſolid, compact texture, extremely bright 
and glittering, and is capable of a good poliſh; it is heavy and hard, and ſtrikes 
fire ſomewhat freely with ſteel, on the very ſame places where the marbly mat- 
ter ferments briſkly with aqua fortis, and burns to a pure white lime. 

This marble is thick ſet with ſtreight cylindric coralloids, as thick as com- 
mon writing quills, and are all lodged parallel to each other, and in a perpen- 
cular poſition in regard to the ſurfaces of the maſſes; they are now ſaturated 
with a fine glittering whitiſh ſpar, which make them ſolid ; but thoſe coralloids 
which very commonly protuberate on the exterior parts of the maſſes, and 
which generally are free from ſparry matter, and perfectly retain their 
original ſtructure, ſnow it to be made up of many longitudinal plates, 

| placed 
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laced from their center to their circumference, and thickly intercepted 
by diaphragms or tranſverſe ſepta; exteriorly they are ſtriated their length, and 
are incircled with many annular ridges, and ſometimes ſome few of them ap- 
pear to have been ramoſe, having veſtigia or remains of branches. 
This ſpecies is found in plenty between Tuam and Galway in Ireland. 


IX, Marmoroides albeſcens ftellatus. 


Aſtroites marmoreus Tyrolenſis. Boccone Recherches et obſervationes naturelles, 
p- 119. & ſeq. & ej. Muſeo di fiſica e di eſperienze offerv. 45. p. 287. 

Lapis ſtellatus vel flellaris, aut aſtroites marmoreus candidus, Petra ſtellaria 
marmoria, Urania Sicula, Cup. Hort. Cath. Supplem. Alt. p. 49. 

Aſtroites Siliceus, ſ. Marmoreus minimis ftellis. Scheuchzer's Spec. Lithogr. 
Helv. p. 39. fig. 53. & deſc. p. 36. No. 49. ſub tit. Aſftroites majoribus ſtellis, 
et Aſtroites Tyrolenſis. Ej. Muſ. Diluv. N. 141 & 142. & Herb. Diluv. p. 88. 
Ne. 315. and Langius's Hiſt. Lap. Fig. Helvetiz, p. 59. 

Woodward, Cat. I. x. 7. 

Bruckmanni Epiſtola de fabuloſiſſima origine lapidis Arachneolithi dicti. 

This is of a whitiſh colour, of a very fine ſtrong, compact, ſolid texture, of 
a marmoreous ſubſtance, but quite deſtitute of brightneſs ; it is very heavy 
and hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel z it is thick ſet throughout the 
whole body with very ſmall regular ſtars, ſomewhat bigger than pins heads, 
which are finely radiated and made up of longitudinal plates; they are compoſ- 
ed of a whiter and more om ſubſtance than the reſt of the ſtone ; theſe 
marmoroidz are capable of a very ſmooth ſurface, tho* generally of but a 
middling poliſh, and are nowiſe beautiful or ſtriking to the eye, on account of 
the unitormity of colour of both the coralloids and the ſtone. 

They are affirmed to be found in great quantities in the Tyroleſe; and are 
generally ſmall round nodules of the ſize of apricots; they are alſo found in 
Sicily, in theBirſz near Baſil, and in the other rivers of Switzerland; as like- 
wiſe in ſome parts of Germany. | 

De Boot de Gemm. & Lapid. l. ii. c. 145, 146. mentions that the Tyro- 
| leſe aſtroitæ are found of the ſize of a human head, that author deſcribes ſe- 

veral ſorts ; and Worm. Muſ. p. 68. partly copies him, but exhibits no white 
aſtroites, or of this ſpecies, in his collection. 

Bruckman, in his diſſertation on this ſtarred ſtone, wherein he refutes the idle 
and erroneous notion of its being formed by ſpiders, and from thence named 
arachneolithos, affirms that the fineſt ſtones of this kind are found in the Eaſt 
Indies; the ſpecimen he deſcribes, which is this very ſpecies of marmoroides, 
was from that part of the world; it is of an exquiſite poliſh, and the ſtars are 
reddiſh, which undoubtedly proceeded from ſome looſe earthy or other ſub- 
ſtance, which had caſually filled the tubes; and to the ſame cauſe is owing the 
black ſtars of the ſpecimen exhibited by Scheuchzer, Muſ. Diluv. No. 248. i. 
with the title of Silex marmoreus albus ſtellulis nigricantibus conſperſus ex mon- 
tibus Bononien/ibus, for it is not a diſtinct ſpecies from this, 
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VX. Murmoroides albeſcens coralliis refertus. 
This is of a ſullied or aſhen white colour, heavy, moderately hard, of a 
fine compact ſolid texture, and very bright or glittering it is capable of a 
ſmooth ſurface, and a' middling poliſh, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and ſuffers 
little change of colour when burnt. | | 

It is thick ſet with coralloids far ſurpaſſing in quantity, the marmoreous 
ſubſtance; they lie ſomewhat confuſed and irregular, tho? they ſeem to affect a 
parallel order, and are ſomewhat obliquely lodged in regard to the ſurfaces of 
the maſſes ; they are cylindric bodies, as thick as crows quills, generally 
ſtrait, and are compoſed of a whitiſh ſpar, are ſolid and exteriorly ſmooth, 
ſhew no ſigns of an interior lamellated or ſtellated ſtructure, and their ends ap- 
pear on the maſs, when poliſhed, only like white roundiſh ſpots; it is not a 
pretty or agreeable ſtone, 

Maſſes of this ſpecies are frequently found near Bangor, in Caernar- 
vonſhire. 99 : . I | 4 


XI. Marmoroides columnaris fellatus, Lithoſtrotion dictus. | 


Litboſtrotion, fue Baſaltes minimus ftriatus et ſtellatus. Lhuyd's Lithophilacii 
Britannici Ichnographia, Epiſt. V. Tab. 23, Herman's Maflographia, P. II. 
cap. x. p. 226. Tab. 12. fig. 10. Kundm. Promt. p. 214, Ne. 73. Woodward 
Cat. C. b. 86. a. b. 107. | 

Corallium Arachnion, Aſtroites arachnoides, ſ. Telis quaſt arantis ebtextus, pen- 
tagonus, Aſtroites vorticalis. Volkman's Sileſia Subterr. c. 4. 8 47. p. 120. 
Tab. 18. fig. 8. 

Marmor rude particulis impalpabilibus cinereis ſtriatis et undulatis. Gronovius's 
Ind. Supell. Lapid. p. 5. Ne. 1. | | 

This marmoroides is of a grey or an aſhen colour, not always equally diffuſ- 
ed, and is generally tinctured reddiſh in ſome parts; it is of a fine compact, 
uniform texture, very bright and glittering, is capable of a moſt elegant poliſh 
and ſurface, is heavy and moderately hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and 
burns to a pure white lime. | "y 

The maſſes of this ſtone are a congeries of many angular coralloid columns; 
now quite marmoreous, all cloſely concreted together, and placed in a parallel 
direction; they generally lie quite perpendicular, but ſometimes are placed in 
ſuch manner, that they point and verge towards a center; they are of different 
lengths, according to the bigneſs of the mar moroidæ, for the columns always per- 


vade the maſſes be they never ſo large; the longeſt columns, Dr. Woodward ob- 


ſerved, were thirteen inches in length; as to the diameter of the columns, 
the largeſt the ſaid author ſaw, which agrees with all I have ſcen, was not half 
an inch in diameter, and the leaſt, near a quarter of an inch; they being ge- 
nerally pretty nearly of the ſame thickneſs ; indeed, the ſides being unequal, 
the ſame column is frequently of a greater diameter meaſured one way than 
another; the columns are alſo different in regard to the number of their fides, 
ſome having ſeven, others fix, five, four, and even ſome few are found near 
round or cylindric, but the moſt general are pentagonal columns, tho? all theſe 
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varieties are often found concreted near to each other; or in the ſame maſs ; 
theſe pillars diſtinctly appear on the ſides of the maſſes, which, if not too violent- 
Iy ſtruck, always break in a columnar manner; the ſides of the pillars are finely 
and thickly ſtriated their length, and are tranſverſely ridged ; its interior ſtru- 
cture is made up of longitudinal plates, ſer” in a ſtellated manner, from the 
axis to the circumſerence, which are intercepted by numerous diaphragms or 
tranſverſe ſepta, and when the apices or tops of the columns happen to be com- 
| plete, they are hollowed or concave, and a prominent ſtar, one third of the 

dimenſions of the concave, riſes out of the axis of the apex ; when poliſhed all 
theſe angular columns ſhew themſelves on the ſurface, in a fine net-work of 
heptagonal, hexagonal, pentagonal, &c. maſhes, and each maſh is adorned 
with a fine radiated ſtar in it; and what with the beauty of the net-work and 
- ſtars, and the exquiſite poliſh and. fine ſurface it is capable of, it is as elegant 

a ſtone as any of the foſſil kingdom. 
As theſe columns are only the marmoreous caſts of marine coralloids, buried 
in the earth, they are ſometimes alſo found inflected or bent, crackt, broken, 
_ imperfect, in the ſame manner as other marine bodies now foſſil are 
. | 

Dr. Woodward informs us, the /thoftretion is all found on the tops of the 
rocky cliffs about two miles from Tenby, towards Milford in Pembrokeſhire, 
in Wales; it is found in maſſes of different ſizes, often about a foot thick, 
immerſed in a grey ſparry limeſtone; it lies in, ſeveral poſtures, but chiefly 
erect, or a little inclining, but never horizontal. | 
| Maſſes of it are likewiſe found in rivers, and on the ſurface of the earth, in 
ſeveral other parts of Wales, in Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Yorkſhire, and other 
parts of the kingdom. | 

It is alſo ſometimes found in Scotland, in Sileſia, and ſome other parts of 
Germany. ö 

Maſſes of this ſtone are often found, of a whitiſh colour, but as that colour 
might proceed from inſinuation of water, or other like particular accidents, thoſe 
whitiſh maſſes are to. be counted varieties of this ſtone, rather than a diſtinct 
ſpecies of it. 


XII. Marmoroides cinereus coralliis refertus. 


Woodward, Cat E. k. 17. 

This is of an aſhen colour, denſe, about the hardneſs of the white Genoeſe 
marble, and ãs capable of a good poliſh; it has in it great numbers of ramoſe 
coralloid pori, of a ſparry conſtitution they are compoſed of plates running 
longways of the body, and paſſing from the ſurface to-the axis of it, and is alſo. 
" ſer pretty cloſe with tranſverſe ſepta, or diaphragms, which intercept the 
foregoing ; theſe bodies exteriorly are thick-ſet with annular ridges, and 
terminate in points. : 

Dr. Woodward received this kind from off the brow of Scatter-Scar-Gill, in 
Arkendale, Yorkſhire; there is a a conſiderable quantity of the ſame ſtone, 
with like bodies in it, and often with ſeveral ſhells, in the ſame part of 
the hill. | 

The. 
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The coralloid maſs from near Rorey, betwixt Cockermouth and Egremont; 
in Cumberland, exhibited by the ſame author, Cat. C. b. 138. is of this kind 
of marmoroides, 181% «496 8 | 


| XIII. Marmoroides fuſco-cinereus coralliis refertus. | 
This is of a dull browniſh grey colour, of a firm ſolid texture, and of 
ſome brightneſs, heavy, and moderately hard ; it is capable of a ſmooth ſur- 
face, and good poliſh, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and burns white; it is 
thick ſet with ſtreight cylindric coralloids, lying parallel to each other, and per- 
pendicular in regard to the ſurfaces of the maſſes ; they are compoſed of 
whitiſh ſpar,. are of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, and their ſtructure as common 
is made up of longitudinal plates diſpoſed from the center to the circumference; ' 
and intercepted by numerous tranſverſe ſepta, eve 
It is a pretty marmoroides there is a vein of it, about thirty feet from the 
* ſurface, and beneath the ſtone, in a limeſtone quarry, on the hill called Kyrne y 
'bwch, near Oſweſtry in Shropſhire, and is poliſhed and uſed in thoſe parts for 
tables, and other ornamental works, and maſſes of it are alſo not unfrequently 
found in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. ** f | 
This kind is the marmor junteum or junci lapidei of Dr. Woodward, Cat. A. 
e. 22.* & e. 22. f. who obſerves, that the ſtone off which his ſpecimen was 
broke, tho? itſelf only a fragment, was near two feet long, and the cylinders 
extended through it for that whole Jength ; it was taken out of a quarry be- 
twixt Carliſle and Cockermouth in Cumberland ; the common ſtone of the 
uarry is much different, and this is found only in ſpots, but, as he was in- 
formed, placed there in ſuch a manner, that the cylinders ſtood erect, and 
the ſpecimens, e. 24. & 25. of the ſaid author, Ibid. from the ſhores near 
Sunderland, in the biſhoprick of Durham, - and the ſhores near Outhorne in 


Yorkſhire, are alſo of this ſpecies. | 


XIV. Marmoroides nigro-fuſcus conchyliis refertus. 


This marmoroides is of a dark brown colour, near black; it is moderately hard 
and heavy, is of a wy fine compact, ſolid texture, and extremely bright and 
glittering; it is capable of an elegant poliſh, and ſmooth ſurface, and will not 
ſtrike fire with ſteel. VS 
It is thick ſet with whitiſh ſhells and caſts of a very fine bright opake white 
ſpar, in the room of the ſhells, which are decayed and waſhed ; the ſhells are 
generally thick, about the ſize of common muſcle ſhells, are laid flat, and are a 
ĩpecies of Tellina; they take an equal poliſh with the marble, which being 
a dark brown, and the ſhells white, form together a moſt elegant mar- 
moroides. | | | 
Maſſes of this kind are found in ſome parts of Derbyſhire, eſpecially near 
Wingerworth, the ſeat of the Hunlock Baronet family. Dr. Woodward, Car. 
D. g. 8. exhibits it alſo from a | rang near Clay Croſs, in the pariſh of North 
Wingfield, in Scarſdale, Derbyſhire; and in his Cat. B. p. 48. he again exhibits 
this ſame marmoroides from a coal-pit at Adderton in Yorkſhire,and informs us, 


that the colliers ſay it lies four fathom deep juſt over the coal. 
XV. Marmoroides 


— 
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XV. Marmoroides fuſco-flavus flellatus, ſ. Aftroites fuſco flavus..'* 
Ibis is of a dull browniſh fleſhy yellow colour, of a fine glittering, com- 
act, uniform texture, not heavy, moderately hard, will not ſtrike fire with 
eel, and burns to a pale white colour. | n 98 
This kind is thick ſet with large ſtars, which generally are of the ſize o 
filver pennies ; they are not tubes, but are compoſed of naked or loo 
thick longitudinal plates, which are diſpoſed from their center to their 
circumference; theſe plates or rays are not equally produced from the centre 
of the ſtars, but are of very different lengths, nor are they regularly diſpoſed in 
regard to the ſtellar radiations, for often two rays join at the centte, and bifur- 
cate at the extremities; the number of rays or plates to each ſtar or coralloid bo- 
dy, is alſo very differing, ſome having twelve, others thirteen, and others 
of all the intermediate numbers to twenty, but none have leſs than twelve rays 
or plates, and they have no tranſverſe ſepta or diaphragms interſecting' theſe 
longitudinal plates; they all lie parallel to each other, and are lodged quite 
rpendicularly in regard to the ſurfaces of the maſs; they are of a pale yellow- 
ich colour, and are compoſed of a coarſe 7 opake ſpar; the whole 
maſs is capable of a good ſurface, tho* but of a middling poliſh, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the curious "EC of the ſtars, which are large and fine, yet on 
account of its dulneſs of colour and indifferent. poliſh, it is not a very beautiful 
one. p | 
ft It is found in the iſland of Sardinia; as alſo in ſome parts of Swit- 
zerland. 9 | | | 


. OBSERVATIONS on the MarmoRorDa.. 


- Beſides the ſpecies of marmoroidz here deſcribed; the following ſorts are 
ſlightly mentioned by authors. : 1 
A very fine red or fleſh coloured marmoroides, with white and dark grey 
ſpots and veins, is dug in large maſſes in the diſtrict of Thierbach, in the 
Margraviate of Bayreuth. Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep, 24. p. 5, 
9. 19. i ou q 
1 Lek: fine and beautiful marmoroides, of a whitiſh yellow colour, ſet with 
curious white ſpots like bundles of feathers or bunches of pinks, and is ca- 
ble. of a fine. poliſh, is. ſometimes dug in the limeſtone quarries. between 
Eeutehdorfr and Redwitz, in the fame margraviate; Id. 1, c. P. . N.. 2. & 
Magn. Dei in loc. Subterr. Vol. II. p. 166. we in | 
Elegant marmoroidz, generally of a grey colour, and very hard, with fine 
white ſparry cornua Ammonis in them, are not unfrequently found on the lands 
round the city of Altdorf; Ib. I. c. Ep. 25. p. 5: : 
Marmoroide filled with ſhells of various kinds, and trochitæ, are found in 
the clay pits of a ſpot of ground called Ofterfeld near Goſlar; Ib. Cent. II. 
Ep. 26. p. 254. Ne. 182. een SEES | 
lt were endleſs to enumerate the many other ſorts mentioned by authors to 
be found in different parts; it is ſufficient 1 that the ſea beaches of 
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moſt of our coaſts. abound not only with extreme beautiful marmoroidæ, but 
alſo with maſſes of granates and porphyries, and with jaſpers, agates, &c. 
which are all confounded under the common and vulgar name of pebbles from 
their being generally round; the French likewiſe confound all theſe ſtones found 
on the ſea ſhores by the one common name of 'Galets;' and the Germans, who 
have alſo (tho? an inland country) great quantities of them in different parts, (as 


4. g. (1) at Maſſel in Sileſta; (2) at Havelberg, (3) at Suckow, in the Ucker- 


march, in the margraviate of Brandenburg; (4) in the river Sil, in the canton of 
Zutich in Switzerland ; '&c.) call them by the general name of fel ſteinen, 
enten Ching by that of Tapidet of filiter marmorti) a name 
ony nodules. 1 | 12 £3 | * W N 
The celebrated De. Woodward (5) who calls at 'the looſe independent 

maſſes of ſtone by the names of rubble, copple, or bowlder ones, and many 
other lithographiſts, think that theſe ſaid maſſes are only fragments, which at 
the general deluge, or by other accidents, were broken off from their original 
ſtratd, borne thence, and worn and rounded by the force of the waters, into the 
form of nodules, and lodged in other ſtrata ; ſince which, by the inſults of the 
ſea, thoſe found on the ſhores have been beat out of the adjacent cliffs: it 


is undeniable, that moſt part of theſe maſſes of marbles, granites, &c. are 


evidently only ſuch fragments, ſince great ſtrata of the like ſort are found in 
many countries, and of which it might reaſonably be concluded, that they 
were originally fragments, tho* now found lodged at ſuch great diftances from 
their beds; but tho? this ſyſtem is probable in the general, yet certainly, on 
due conſideration, it cannot be allowed to be the origin of all theſe looſe maſſes 
found ſcattered every where. | 

It is on this account, as one of my characteriſtics of marbles is, that they are 
found forming ſtrata, (to avoid exceptions, the too common error of writers of 
natural hiſtory, and which always cauſes confuſion in their methods) I choſe 
to form this new genus of marmoroidæ, that is, of ſuch ſtones of a marbly 
nature, which are never found but in looſe maſſes, and which we may reaſon- 
ably affirm never form ſtrata, if we well conſider their ſituation in the earth, 
and other particulars of their natural hiſtory ; e. g. ſuch poſitively are the 
litheftrotion, the aſtroitæ, &c. deſcribed ſpecies 9, 11, 15. and of which cer- 
tainly no idea can form whole ſtrata ever to have exiſted ; the obſervation that 
all marbles do not form ftrata, is indeed very antient (6), and if even by future 


(.) Hermanni Maſlographia, P. II. (a) Scheuchzer, Oryctogr. Helve- 


cap. 6, 7, 8. et ſeq. et ejuſd. Monumen- tica, p. 129. > a0 
tum-gratitudinis marmoreum de con- (5) Rotulæ lapideæ et globuli lapi- 
chitibus marmareis Maſlenſibus, 4% dei. Method of foffils, p. 12. No. 42. 
cum fig. | & 43. & Cat. A. page 19, 22 & 23. 
(2) Bruckmanni Obſ. in den Ham- (6) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxxvi. c. 7. 
burgiſchen Berichten von gelehrten Marmora non omnia tamen in lapi- 
ſachen, An. 1743. p. 610. &c. & cidinis gignuntur, ſed multa et ſub 
An. 1747. p. 620. | terra ſparſa. PO ; 
(3) Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. II. 


Ep. 72. p. 902. & ſeq. 


diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries ſtrata of Rs of thoſe kinds I now rank as ma mould 
be found, for ſuch may be, it is very ealy to remove the error without the 
leaſt diſorder in the e method, by placing them in the genus of marbles to which 
they belong 

7 have _ cate avoided ranging any one ſtone as a marmoroides, 
of which ſort. I have known a marble, or even a like marble to be mentioned, 
though ever ſo lightly, by any author, altho' the ſaid looſe maſſes are only 
found 3 in the moſt remote countries from where the ſtrata of the ſame marble 


are diſcovered, ſince with — ity they might be concluded as 
ments of ſuch ſtrata, either off by —— of. the un 


| n or by other great changes te earth hs undergo: 
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Stones found forming continued ſtrata, bright and beautiful, of very lively 
colours, and of a conſtitution ſo fine, that they will take a good poliſh; in all 
which particulars,” they with the genus of marbles, but differ from them 
in that they are never calcareous, nor do they ferment with acids: ſuch are 
the Marmaro-proſera," the Granites, and the Porphhyri ee. 


Genus I. Marmaro-proſera, . marmoribus adfinia. 


Stones of a compact, uniform texture, like that of marbles; ſome of this 
genus are vitrifiable, others not; and ſome only are of ſuch hardneſs, as to 
ſtrike fire with ſteel. Yds Py | 


I. Marmaro-proſeron nigrum columnare polygonum et geniculatum. 
APIS Baſaltes vel Baſanos maximus Hibernicus angulis minimum tribus, 


plurimum oo conftans ;; crebris articulis fibi invicem affabre conjunctis, ſed 


Facile ſeparabilibus, geniculatus, D. Molyneux Phil. Tranſ. N*. 212. alſo No. 
199. 235. & 241. and Lowthorp's Abridg. Phil. Tranſ, Vol. II. p. 511. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 485. p. 124. and Vol. 48. P. I. p. 226. with two maps, 
Tab. XI. p. 238. and likewiſe the eaſt and weſt proſpects of the country and 
Giants cauſeway, in two elegant folio prints engraved by Vivares from the origi- 
nal paintings of Mrs. Suſannah Drury, which obtained the premium oe, of 
the honourable the Dublin ſociety for the encouragement of arts and ſciences in 
the year 1740. > * wh 

This ſpecies of ſtone, which naturally grows in polygon columns made up of 

Joints or pieces laid on each other, and contiguous, but not cohering together, 
is of a good deep black colour; it is capable of a very ſmooth ſurface, and of 
a good gloſſy poliſh ; its texture is fine, very ſtrong, compact and uniform, 
and not deſtitute of brightneſs; it is extremely heavy, and of a very great 
hardneſs, and ſtrikes fire freely with ſteel ; burnt for an hour, it ſuffers no other 
change than only to acquire a ferruginous hue, but in a violent fire it vitriſies; 
and Dr. Pococke informs us, that it melted with kelp in a glaſs houſe, ſo as 
to make the black glaſs bottles. * r 

It is an excellent touchſtone for metals, but being a ſtone naturally divided 
into ſmall pieces, or joints, and of ſuch great hardneſs that jt turns or breaks 
the edges of the beſt tools, when they offer to cut it, it ſeems unfit for the 
embelliſhing of houſes, and all other greater uſes of architecture and ſta- 
tuary. | 

.©, T his;corigus and extraordinary ſpecies of ſtone has as yet been diſcovered 
only in one place of the known globe, that is, in the county of Antrim, in the 
north of the kingdom of Ireland, where that ſtupendous and amazing production 


of nature, called the Giants cauſeway, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
thouſand columns of this ſtone. | : 


This 
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This natural pavement lies about eight Engliſh miles north eaſt from the 
town of Coleraine; it is ſomewhat of a triangular ſhape; from the ſouth to a 
gap of the eaſt angle, is one hundred and thirty five yards; from that to the 
end of the north point, two hundred and twenty yards; at this part it irregularly 
narrows to a point towards Scotland, and gently ſlopes into ſea, and the 
tide: here flows over ſixty yards of it, and falls down in little caſcades; from 
thence back to the end of the ſouth point is three hundred yards; the ſea 
beating in, divides this ſide into three parts or points. 
The fea cliffs are very high thereabouts, and what is properly called the 
cauſeway is a low head, extending from the foot of the cliffs into the ſea, 
like a mole, in which upon a deſcent it gradually loſes itſelf; but how far this 
wonderful work of nature runs into the ſea no man can tell. 

On the land ſide this ſtone is alſo found in many parts for ſeveral miles 
round; Dr. Pococke informs us, that as he went from Bally - caſtle, which is about 
ten miles to the eaſt of the cauſeway, at two miles to the welt of the ſaid place, 
within leſs than a mile of Ballintoy, half a mile to the ſouth of the ſea cliffs, 
and about a quarter of a mile to the ſouth of the road, he ſaw the fame kind 
ol pillars in a low hill, he obſerved both hexagons and pentagons. The rocks 
towards the ſea appeared as if they were formed in the fame manner; but when 
he came to them, he found it was only common rock in ſeveral ftrata, and 

rpendicular joints; two miles farther, at a peninſula called Donſeverik, he ſaw 
ſome tendency in the rock towards this work of nature; and going about half 
a mile farther, he came to the beginning of the pillars in the ſea cliff, as he 
believes, about five miles from the cauſeway; and the ſhore and cliffs being 
ſhaped moſtly in little ſemicircularbays, he had many very beautiful views of the 
upper and middle ſtrata of pillars; in one, particularly, they had much — x 
pearance of ruined portico's one over the other; it continues on the cliffs for. 


about a quarter of a mile beyond the Giants cauſeway ; he ſaw it again in the | 


road to Coleraine, five miles to the weſt of the cauſeway, in a low hill, a 
furlong to the ſouth of the road, and two miles to the ſouth of the ſea; the 
Pillars here are ſmall ; and he ſaw others near two miles farther, to the ſouth of 
the road, in a low hill, within two miles of Coleraine ; ſo that the whole ex- 
tends for about eleven Iriſh or fourteen Engliſh miles. 

Beyond Coleraine, to the eaſt of Magilligan, he ſaw the ſtones a the rocks 
towards the ſea cliffs, and the ſtones in the hill very regular, appearing at a 


diſtance much like the pillars of the cauſeway ; this is fix ed miles be- 
yond Coleraine, and conſequently about ten Engliſh miles from the laſt 
pillars. 4 mo 71 | 


At Fairhead alſo, a high point of land, three miles to the eaſt of Ballycaſtle, 
towards the top of it, the rock appears as in grand-pillars ; they ſay it is not in 


Joints, but it has ſomething of the appearance of a grand gothic piece of | 


workmanſhip. » © | | | 

Beyond the hill eaſtward, at ſeveral diſtances, ſtand many ſets of ſtrait and 
upright columns, ranged in curious order, along the ſides of the hills; that par- 
cel of them which is moſt conſpicuous, and is about three hundred yards, or a 
quarter of a mile from the cauſeway, in a cliff to the ſouth eaſt, and a third 


part of the way up the cliff, the country people call the looms or organs; it is 4 


range of ſixty pillars, part of ſome are fallen, which diſcovers 9 ; 
e 
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the talleſt is about forty feet high. Dr. Pococke found them to be hexagonal, 
c 


and larger pillars than moſt of the others, being about two feet in diameter, 


and he meaſured five ſides of one of them, which were of 13, 15, 12, 21, 


and 16 inches reſpectively, the joints he could come at were about nine i 
thick, and each pillar, as well as he could count, conſiſted of between forty or 


fiſty of them; theſe joints are almoſt flat and plain, the convexities on their 


upper faces being ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce diſcernible; Þ + Wee 

The ſaid learned gentleman alſo gives us the following account of the appear- 
ance of the cliffs themſelves, which to him feemed- as ſurprizing as any other 
part of this extraordinary curioſity; theſe, and their ſeveral ſtrata, he examined 


from the rocks on the other ſide of a little bay, about half a mile to the eaſt of 


the cauſeway ; he thence obſerved, that there runs all the way, a fratum from the 


bottom of black ſtone, to the height, as well as he could conjecture, of about 


ſixty feet, divided perpendicularly at unequal diſtances, by ſtripes of a reddiſh 
ſtone, looking like cement, and about four or five inches in thickneſs, Upon 
this there is another ſratum of the ſame black ſtone divided from it by a ſtratum 
five inches thick of the red; over this another fratum of ſtone, ten feet thick, 
divided in the ſame manner; than a ftratam of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, 
and above that a fratum of upright pillars ; above theſe pillars lies another ftra- 


tum of black ſtone, twenty feet high; and above this is again another ſfratum 


of upright pillars riſing in ſome places to the top of the cliffs, in others not ſo 
bigh, and in others again above it, where they are called the chimneys; theſe 
chimneys, Mrs. Drury informs us, are about five hundred yards from the 
eauſe way, and are four pillars, which ſtand on the top of the fartheſt point, a 
little ſeparated from others, which ſtick to the rock, and the talleſt of them has 
fifteen joints. 1 D (erty 

This face of the cliffs (continues*the doctor) reaches for two computed miles 
eaſt, from the cauſeway, that is about three meaſured Engliſh miles, to the 
houſe of Mr. Stewart, two miles weſt of Balintoy ; the upper pillars ſeem to 
end over the cauſeway, and, if I miſtake not, become ſhorter and ſhorter as one 


2 lying between two binds of ſtone, like ſeams of coal; theſe 
binds probably 


meet together all round, and ineloſe this extraordinary work 


of nature; and if fo, the pillars muſt be very ſhort towards the extremities. 


He was led to this conjecture, by the following obſervations 5 the lower 


Fratum of pillars is that which goes by à deſcent into the fea, and which 


> 


makes what is called the Giants cauſeway z and where this deſcent approaches 
the ſea, it ſeems- probable that the pillars become ſhorter '-and ſhorter, ſo as to 
end not much further off; now the upper bind of this frazum may have been 
of To ſoft. a nature, as by degrees, in proceſs of time, to have been waſhed 
away by the ſea; and in the cliff over the cauſeway he faw ſeveral pillars ly- 
ing along in a rude manner, almoſt- horizontally, which ſeemed to him to be 
ſome of the pillars of the upper ftratum falling down by the giving way of 
the bind, which was under them, and over the lower ones that -compoſe the 
eauſeway ; and here, moſt probably, the upper pillars ended, as they are ſeen no 
farther in the cliff. He ſaw the tops of pillars even with the ſhore, both on the 


eaſt and weſt ſides of the cauſeway, and ſome much lower than the cauſeway 


itſelf; and it is probable that thele are much ſhorter than thoſe of the cauſe- 
4 | way, 


g 


- 
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85 .— which he meaſured above thirty feet higher than the tops of 


The Giants cauſeway, ly ſo called, conſiſts of many thouſand angular 
Pillars (of about thirty Auer different ſizes, — to Mirs. Drury) 
which ſtand moſt of them perpendicular to the plain of the horizon, and very 
cloſe to one another; tor thoꝰ theſe pillars are of all angular ſhapes, from three 
ſides to nine, yet the contexture of them are ſo adapted, and they adjuſt their 
ſides in ſuch a manner to the next immediate adjoining columns, that there re- 
mains no vacuity between them; the inequality of the numbers of the ſides of 
the pillars, being in a very ſurprifing and wonderful manner, throughout the 
whole cauſeway, compenſated by the inequality of the breadths and angles of 
thoſe ſides (for the ſeveral ſides of one and the fame pillar are commonly of 
very unequal breadths) ſo that tho? the pillars are of ſuch various figures, yet all 
ſorts of interſtices of what ſhape ſoever, are entirely filled up by one or other of 
them, and the whole looks very regular. Some of theſe pillars are taller and 

higher than the reſt, others are ſhort and broken, ſome for a pretty large) - 
of an equal height, ſo that their tops form an even plain ſurface; ſeveral of 
them are imperfect, crack'd, and irregular, and others are entire, uniform and 
handfome; at the ſouth end, which is buried under earth, ſtones and 
of rock, the pillars lean a little to the ſouth eaſt, are crack'd every way; agd 
almoſt loſe their ſhape near the water. Whether theſe pillars penettate or 
giro deep in the earth, is unknown; but Dr. Molyneux informs us, that a 
gentleman of his acquaintance traced one of the talleſt pillars of the cauſeway, 
by digging into the ſtrand, and it continued ſtill of the fame make and figure, 
and jointed as it was above, for the depth of eight feet together, and he 
found no reaſon to doubt, but he might have traced it much farther. 

The pillars are exteriorly ſmooth, without any rays, furrows, ſtriæ, or 
any manner of lines, &c. on their ſuperficies ; they are of different heights, 
ſome ſo ſmall as to be only between three and four feet, but there are of all 
heights to above 36 feet (the talleſt of the organs, as before obſerved, is about 
forty feet high) and they conſiſt moſt commonly of about forty joints; their 
diameter is from fifteen to twenty ſix, but generally about twenty inches, and 
every ſingle pillar retains its own thickneſs, and angles and ſides from top to 
bottom; they are of all angular ſhapes from three ſides to nine; but thofe of 
three, four, eight, and nine ſides, are very ſcarce ; there are but about half a 
dozen pillars of four and eight ſides in the cauſeway, and a few of three and 
nine ſides up in the country; the heptagons are much ſcarcer than the others, 
and the pentagons exceed in quantity the hexagonal columns; that fide which 
joins the (ide of another pillar, is of the ſame breadth with it, tho? two fides of 
the ſame pillar rarely are, each pillar having as many others joined cloſe round 
it as it hath ſides, except the outermoſt ones, which ſhew one, two, or three 
faces open to view; ſo that when one walks upon the ſand, below or under the 
cauſeway, the ſides of it have their faces all, in angles. No two. pillars have 
all their ſides of the ſame breadth with each other, or in the ſame, or any cer- 
tain order round them, one has one fide 8 inches, the next fide 17, then 13, 
x8, 74, another 10, 9, 13, 11, 4, 12, another 8, 13, I1, 13, 12, 14, 
another 14, 13, 13, 9, 12, 8, 12, fractions of an inch omitted. | N 
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No pillar conſiſts of one intire ſtone, but is made up of ſeveral joints or 


ſtones, lying as cloſe upon one another as it is poſſible for one ſtone to lie upon 


another, not joining with flat ſurfaces; for when you force one off the other, 
one of them is always concave in the middle, the other canvex ; ſome of theſe 
joints are in the middle ſo convex, as for thoſe prominencies to be near 

quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge, upon which the ſtones 
- > 6 have reſted, every ſtone being concave on the under fide, and 


fitting in the exacteſt manner, upon that which lies next below it; moſt joints 


ſeparate very eaſily, but ſome, which are more ſtrongly indented into each 


other, cohere ſtrongly enough to bear the being taken away in pairs; the 


Joints are from fix to thirteen, but commonly about eight inches deep; but 
ſome pillars for two or three feet ſeem one ſtone, and there is a pillar in the 
cauſeway of twelve feet, having but one diviſion ; and Dr. Foley mentions to 
have obſerved joints of eighteen inches and two feet deep; ſcarce any two 
Joints or ſtones in the ſame pillar, have the ſame depth, or are in any certain 
order down, or in any two pillars alikez one has the upper joint 8 inches deep, 
the next under it 6, the third 9, another 11, 12, 9, 7, 8, 6, 7, another 7, 
8, 6, 10, meaſuring from the crevice or line that — them, which is ſmall 
as à thread, when they begin to ſeparate. The ſtones of different pillars do not 
at all range even one with another; commonly if the top. of the ſtone in a 
pillat is found either concave or convex, the top likewiſe of every ſtone of that 
pillar is either concave or convex in the ſame manner, for there are pillars in 
the cauſeway of both kinds, i. e. with the convex ends of the ſtones: or joints 


all upwards, and in others all downwards ; but ſome few have alſo in them a. 


double convex, the hollow end of the ſtone above and below, being turned to 
it ; and other pillars, alſo few in number, a double concave, the ſwelled end 
of the ſtone both above and below, turned to fit in it; ſome few have both 
ſorts, and ſome alſo join by near a flat ſurface, the utmoſt top of ſuch of the 
pillars, ſays Dr. Molyneux, that ſeem compleat and entire, always terminates 
with the joint that is flat on the upper ſide, and no way either concave or con- 
ven like all the reſt below it; but according to Mrs. Drury, of thoſe joints 
which ſeem to have been the original tops, both the hollow and ſwelling fink 
or riſe uniformly from the very points of the angles, ſome not above an inch 
high in the middle; when the joints of a pillar are forced aſunder, either the 
top of the under ſtone, or the bottom of the upper one, by which it was joined 
to the other, has a convexity riſing two or three inches high in the middle, 
terminated ina circle from fifteen to twenty three, but generally about twenty 
inches diameter, which is within an inch or two of the angular circumference , 
the other ſtone has a circular cavity, exactly fitted to receive it, ſo as to touch 
every where, and have each ſuperficies (which are veryſmooth) in the articula- 


tions adapt themſelves on all. ſides ſo exactly one to the other as it is poſſible 


for two bodies, that are only contiguous, and not cohering ; for-the moſt ge- 
neral formation is this, that if a joint be concave at one end, the other end is 
convex. / | | | | 

It is obſervable, ſays Dr. Molyneux, that commonly the joints as well of 
the inland pillars, as. thoſe of the.cauſeway, as they have their ſituation nigher 
the earth are longer and taller than thoſe towards the top of the column, but 
no difference is obſerved in the cavities or riſing of the joints, as they are placed 


higher 
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higher or lower in the ſame pillar, for they continue much the ſame, as to their 
depth or protuberance from top to bottom. | 

Dr. Molyneux further obſerves, 1. That ſome of the inland pillars are of a 
much larger ſize than any in the cauſeway, being two feet and a half in dia- 
meter; 2. That there are only found among theſe, ſuch as have three, four, 
five, and ſix ſides, and none that have ſeven and eight, like ſome of the Giants 
cauſewayz 3. That the joints of theſe do not obſerve that kind of articulation, 
by cavities and convexities, as thoſe of the cauſeway do; but their upper and 
lower ſurfaces touch only in planes, and they ſtand united by means of their 
weight and preſſure; ſo that a ſmall force will ſever them; indeed (as above 
mentioned) ſome joints of the cauſeway alſo actually want the cavity and riſing, 
and are only united to one another by ſuperficies touching cloſe in planes that 
run a little ſlanting, and not parallel to the horizon, but this may be a chance 
formation, ſince the univerſal jointing of the whole cauſeway is certainly 
otherwiſe. 

Ihe pillars, ſays Dr. Pococke, are frequently encompaſſed with as many 
ſtones as there are ſides: but many of them have a narrow fide, which has no 
ſtone to it, but is filled up with a piece or pieces of ſtone, that ſhall be further 
explained, which pieces, when the ſtones are moved, commonly ſeparate, and 
break off; ſome ſtones have two, or three, or more of theſe ſides; fo that it 
is poſſible a. ſtone that has any number of ſtones round it, may have double 
the number of ſides: tho? he ſaw none that he had reaſon to think were of this 
kind, except ſome that had probably only three ſtones round them, being 
hexagons, with three broad ſides, and three very narrow ſides, 

Whatever the outward figure of the ſtone is, (continues the Doctor) the con- 
cavity or convexity is either circular, or part of a circle; conſequently, as the 
ſides of the pillars are plain, the part between the inſide circle and the out- 
ward figure muſt either be filled up (as it is ſeen) by ſtone, which ſometimes 
ſeparates, as mentioned above, and as will be further explained; or by the 
matter preſſed up from the ſides, as will be more plainly deſcribed, In the 
former caſe, when the end is convex, this ſtone often comes off all round at 
the joint, and leaves the convex end as part of a ſphere, and the concave as 
a mould fitting to it. 

I have ſome ſtones exactly like a hexagon cut in two, which might be part 
of a hexagon pillar ſplit; for ſometimes a whole pillar appears as ſplit all the 
way down; of which there is a remarkable one at the cauſeway. 

The Doctor proceeds further, and ſtrives to aſſign ſome ſatisfactory cauſes in 
relation to the joints in the pillars, which work of nature ſeems to be different 
from any thing yet known ; he ſuppoſes, for the following reaſons, that the 
ſeveral parts of theſe pillars were at firſt formed either in the ſhape of a cy- 
linder, with the upper end in a ſpherical figure, if not both ends; or that they 
were either ſpherical or oblate ſpheroids, for it is probable, that, when the 
ſtoney matter was in a fluid ſtate, and when the ſtratum of rock was formed, 
on which it was made, the fluid contiguous to the rock (till continued in motion; 
that, after a time, ſome of the particles of matter, which compoſe theſe pillars, 
being diſengaged from the particles of water, ceaſed to move, and formed the 
parts of theſe pillars, which are next to the rock, in cylindrical or ſpherical bo- 
dies; ſo much being formed only at __— in a very ſhort time, as extends 

a to 


/? 
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to the firſt joint; that then other precipitations of the ſtoney matter in like 
manner ſubſided at different times, till the intire pillars were formed; and 


the top of the laſt formed being convex, that, which was formed upon it, 
would probably be concave, and fit to it, either by its gravity, or by being 
ſofter. | Hoon hci +24 BETTY in | T5 TK t en 

All being as yet in ſome one or other of theſe figures, we ſuppoſe the gravi- 
tation of the ſecond ſtratum above the firſt joint to operate in ſuch a manner 
on that which was firſt formed, and ſtill ſoft, as to preſs it down; and ſo 
eight ſtones being round one ſtone, would naturally preſs down the middle 
ſtone into an octagon. | ta 

The reaſons for concluding, that they were at firſt in ſome of theſe figures, 
are theſe, | ET | | 

That the'concavity or convexity are either in an intire circle, or part of a 
circle. p | on et: te . 
That ſometimes the ends of the ſtones appear to be of a ſpherical form, for 
ſame ſpace down, all round the ſtone ; filled up only by a matter that ſeparates 
from it, as ſhall be further explained. | 

For it is to be obſerved, that the pillar is not always ſo preſſed out, as in 
each ſtone to form a regular multangular figure; but ſometimes there is a nar- 
row fide, againſt which there is no ſtone, as obſerved before; ſometimes it is 
preſſed out only in part; and this, together with the ſpherical part, is filled up 

robably at firſt with the floating matter; which, I ſuppoſe, when the other 

3 was formed upon it, ſo united with it, that it remains as a part of the 
other ſtone, and breaks off from it, when they are moved: and if this happened 
to the lower part of the upper ſtone, this matter, which fills up, might unite 
with the lower ſtone; for ſometimes this narrow ſide is ſeen in the ſame ſtone, 
both above and below, the angle being formed in the middle of the ſtone; and 
then it is filled up with the matter, which united with the ſtone above and the 
ſtone below. | 

It is to be obſerved, in purſuance of the proof, that the ſtones were origi- 
nally round and ſpherical at the ends; that when the preſſure was not ſuffi- 
ent to make out the angles, which I ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of theſe narrow. 
fides, it is in this caſe plainly ſeen, that the original circular ſhape of the ſtone. 
is ſtill retained ;. that ſide not being horizontally in a ſtrait line, but appearing 
plainly to be part of a circle. | 

It appears alſo, that what has been preſſed out beyond the circle at the ends, 
is commonly flat, and not concave and convex; as it was probably made, not 
by the preſſure at the ends, on the ſpherical part, but by the preſſure on the 
ſides contiguous to it; and when part of the circle is taken off, in that caſe it is 
probable that the preſſure on the ſides was very great. | 
In one ſtone, the matter, which only in part formed the angle, force being 


applied to it, came off, and left that part ſpherical, being one of. thoſe ſtones. 


in which one part of the ſame end is flat and the other convex, ſwelling like 

a cuſhion, a | 
This ſtone I ſent as a ſingle ſtone; it is a large oftagon, twenty three inches 
over; bur after it had been ſome time in my garden I perceived a crack in it, 
and, applying force, it divided. The under ſtone had been ſo unequally 
preſſed, that it is not only very thin on one fide, but there is a large hole in it, 
| 5 about 
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about ſeven inches diameter, very near the edge of the ſtone; ſo that the mat- 


ter mult have been preſſed away to the other ſide of the ſtone, not equally con- 
cave, and the ſtone above it muſt have preſſed into the ſtone below this; in 
which lower ſtone, the convex part, which preſſed through the middle ſtone, 
muſt have been left, as it is broken; which I did not obſerve at the Cauſe- 
way. | | LOIN et . 

Some. ſtones at the ſame end are partly concave and partly convex, pro- 
bably occaſioned by ſuch an unequal preſſure; fo that I have one which mea- 
ſures nine inches deep on one fide, which is convex, and four and a half on 
the other, which is concave ; another, tho*all convex, yet is ſix inches clear at 
one angle, and only four at the oppoſite angle; ſo that in theſe ſtones the 
Joint appears as indented, | 

We are to ſuppoſe, that, generally, the top of the lower ſtones is convex, 
and the bottom, conſequently, of the ſtone that lies upon it, concave ; but as 
ſometimes both ends of a ſtone are concave, we muſt ſuppoſe, either that the 
lower part of the ſtone, which ſettled on it, was harder, or, being of an equal 
hardneſs, by its gravitation preſſed it down. 
It ſeems probable, therefore, that all the ends were originally ſpherical ; 
ſome of the ſtones, it may be, exact ſpheres; others oblate ſpheroids, and 
ſome longer ſtones in a cylindrical form, and of a ſpherical figure at each end. 
to which conjecture I have been led, by obſerving the ſhape of ſome I have, 
and of two models of two ſtones made by Mr. Drury; one of theſe is convex 
at both ends; and I have ſome in the ſame ſhape. This ſpherical figure has 
been altered by the preſſure, in the manner I have obſerved; for, in the other 
model, part of the ſpherical figure is ſeen round the ſides towards the concave 
end; and I have one exactly of the ſame kind. In thoſe alſo which I have, 
that are at the ſame time partly convex, and partly concave, the convex part 
ſeems to have been the naturał figure of the ſtone, as before deſcribed; for, 
where both ends are concave, that which was probably preſſed by a harder 
ſtone formed before it, is perfectly concave; whereas that concavity which is 
made by a ſtone probably formed after ir, is not ſo perfectly concave as the 
other; but it commonly remains convex in ſome part, as obſerved before, 
ſwelling out like a cuſhion preſſed by any weight. - 0 

Sometimes a joint near perpendicular begins as in a point from the fide, and 
extends into that ſtone, and into all the ſtones of the pillar which are beneath 
it, ſo as (when it has run the length of one ſtone) to take off either two ſides 
of the ſtones or pillar, or one ſide, and part of two ſides. This indeed ſome- 
times happens to be in the middle of the pillar, and in the ſame manner all the 
way down, ſo as to form two diſtin& pillars. Thus I have ſome, which, by 
this means, have a fide leſs at one end, than at the other; and I have one, in 
which the ſpherical part takes off at one end, two ſides of the multangu- 
lar figure, and makes part of a circle; as in ſome it takes off all the ſides at 

one end, or, more properly, the ſtone remains in its original ſpherical figure; 
the pieces, which fill up where the ſtone is not preſſed into a multangular fi- 
gure, ſometimes do not break off. | 
As an illuftration to the deſcription of this ſtupendous and admirable work 
of nature, I have thought it requiſite to add the following icons of ſome of its 


chief particulars, which icons are taken from Dr. Pococke's account in the 
LI2 Phil. 


0 


— 
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Phil, Tranſ. Vol. XLVIII. P. I. and from Mrs. Drury's proſpe&s of the 
Cauſeway, viz. the ficſt ſeven figures from the former author, and the other fi- 
gures from the latter. Fs 12 
Tab. I. Fig I. a plan of a pillar, with the meaſures of the length of the 
De A, B, S, D. 
Fig 2. A plan of a pillar, with the lengths of the other four ſides; viz, 
E, F, G, H, and the diſtances of the circle from the ſides of the polygon. 
Fig. 3. A profile of the ſtones, ſhewing the ſides A, B, C, D. | 
Fig. 4. A profile, ſhewing the ſides E, F, G, H; the black lines ſhew the 
deviation of the circles from a plane; and the large prick'd waved lines ſhew 
the profile of the ſwelling and concavity within them. The upper row of fi- 


* 


gures in each ſtone ſnews the heights of the ſides at the angles, ſo far as they 
are ſtrait; the under row of figures ſhews the remainder of the height of the 


ſtone, at that angle; or it is the height of the angular curved pieces, which, 
before they fell off, were the complements filling up the priſm, and making 
the ſides of the pillar wholly flat, and the edges or angles of the pillar all 
ſtrait lines | | | | 

Fig. 5. Two upper ſtones of a pillar, as they ſtood on the Cauſeway, ſhew- + 
ing four ſides of the pillar. Diameter of the upper circle of the upper ſtone 
twenty two inches; the circle is about half an inch within the polygon at the 
ſide D, but is cut off by the fide C, about three quarters of an inch; the 
ſides B and þ a little broken. | | 

Fig. 6. The two ſtones turned together upſide down; ſhewing the other four 
ſides of the pillar. Diameter of the (now) uppermoſt circle about twenty one 
inches; the ſide H much broken, angle f, rounded off from the circle to the 
(now) lower end of the ſtone ; angle G, is not rounded off. | 

Fig. 7. The two ſtones ſeparated a little to ſhew the bottom of the upper 
ſtone, and top of the under one. Diameter of the circles, which meet, twenty 
two inches, The convex part of the bottom of the upper ſtone, fitting the con- 
cave part of the top of the under one; and the concave part of the bottom of the 


upper ſtone, fitting the corivex part of the top of the under ſtone. 


' Theſe ſeven figures are drawn by a ſcale of a twentieth to an inc. 
Fig. 8. A part or ſpace of the Giants cauſeway, taken from Mrs. Drury's 
weſt proſpect of it, ſhewing a groupe of columns, and their manner of growth 


c. At J, is a pillar having ſome ſtones tied together by ſupplemental 


ieces. | 
< Fig. 9. Another view, which is a ſpace from a gap at the eaſt angle for 40 
yards, compoſed of very tall pillars, about thirty three feet high and two broad, 
none on this ſide are above an inch or two narrower; taken from Mrs. Drury's 
eaſt proſpect of the Giants cauſeway, The ſtones which compole ſome pillars, 


have all the ſpace on their ends, that is between the circle and the outſide, 


flat; and as the circle is always fartheſt from the narroweſt ſide of the polygon, 
the flat is broadeſt there; where the circle rouches the fide, it divides the flat 
into little triangles; when ſuch are joined the mark of ſeparation is a ſtrait line, 
on every face of the pillar; many ſtones have from one or more of theſe flat 


triangles, as a baſe, a ſolid angle continued up, and hollow'd away ſmoothly, 


from ſo much of the circle as is within that corner, upward and outward, two, 


three, or four inches high, as at i; and that angle of the next ſtone, which 
+ | joined 


* 
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joined it, k, is rounded off exactly to fit it: Thoſe pieces ſeem properly to be- 
long to this laſt, . tho? ſhelled aff and ſticking to the other, without any ſeam at 
the union; the mark which ſeparates theſe angular bits from their proper ſtorſe 
is a little curve line on each fide the angle of the pillar, riſing from the point 
where the circle touches or interſects the ſides. Where the circle is diſtant from 
any ſide, the ſpace between is ſeldom flat, but the ſtone is continued up unit- 
ing the two angular bits, and hollowed away on the inſide, from the circle up 
to the outſide, which face mit terminates in a curve line; the next ſtone # has 
that ſide, and its angles which joined the former, pared ſo as to want what 
the other has beyond its main body; where the whole circle is within the poly- 
gon, one joint has all theſe angular pieces united, making a pointed rim quite 
round, riſing higheſt at thoſe angles and ſides p, which are fartheſt from the 
circle; the other has all its end rounded off from its circle to the outſide, moſt 
being taken from the ſides and angles q, that are fartheſt from it; the whole 
-= ſo pared, taken all together, ſeems a ſmall part of a convex globe, as the in- 
ide of the rim is of a concave one, and being two or three inches wider above 
than below, one end of each ſtone ſlips out of this rim, without its angles, 
leaving them to conſtitute it, 14, by ſticking to the next ſtone; theſe angular 


parts ſtick generally to the under ſtone, whether it be convex or concave, but 


the greateſt number of ſtones have not only part of the rim, but of the inner 
convexity or,concavity alſo, fliced off as it were by two or three of its broadeſt 
ſides, ſome by all. The circle is often intire within the polygon at one end, 
yet at the other end of the ſame ſtone it is cut off by one, two, or three of its 
lides 2, and Fig. 1. Neither is the cavity in one end exactly equal to the riſing on 
its other; both the hollow and ſwelling of ſome ſtones link or riſe uniformly 
from the very points of the angles, ſome not above an inch high in the middle, 
of which ſort ſeem the original tops, 3, a joint, 4, having a double convex in it. 
The angle at top and bottom of ſome ſtones, 8, are rounded neatly off together, 
and ſome angles are pared quite to the other end, 11, before it comes to a point. 


II. Marmaro-proſeron nigrum columnare et polygonum Baſaltes Miſenus: 


Aus. 


Ba ſaltes antiquorum, ab omnibus fere authoribus ita quidem, ſed minus adequate, 


cogrominatus, ſcil. a ſequentibus: Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. l. 7. Kentman's 


Nom. Foſſ. p. 54. Ne. 7. Geſner de fig. Lap. p. 20. & ſeq. cum Icone, 
p. 86. & p. 96. Albinus's Meiſzniſche Berg Chronica, p. 161. Cæſalpin de 
Merall p. 92. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxiv. c. 10. & l. xxv. c. 8, Schwenckfelt's 
Cat. Foſſ. Sileſiæ, p. 385. Kircher's Mundus Subterr. I. viii. Sect I. c. 9. 
p. 31, & 32. cum Icone, & Sect. III. c. 6. p. 83. Boet. de Boot Hiſt. Lap. & 
Gemm. l. ii. c. 273. p. 496. cum fig. Lachmund's Oryctogr. Hildeſheim. 
c. 19. p. 60 Warm: iat p. 42. Charlton de Foſſ p. 245. Ne. 1. Mytius's 
Saxonia Subterr. P. I. p. 78. Volkman's Sileſia Subterr. p. 38. Valentini 
Aurifodina Med. p. 41. Cappeller's Prodrom. Cryſtallogr. p. 25. Kundman's 
Promt. p. 200. No. 15. Bruckman's Epiſt. Itin. Cent. II. Ep. 25. p. 237. 
No. 31. & Supplem. ad Cent. II. p. 126 . Pott's Lithogeognoſia. Wolterdorff 's 


Syſt. Min. p. 19. . 


place called Bruder Thor; alſo by 


\ 
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This ſpecies of marmaro- proſeron differs little from the foregoing kind, either 


in texture, hardneſs, or colour, but its manner of growth alone, which al- 
ways is in angular pillars of one ſolid intire ſtone, and not compoſed of joints or 
pieces laid on each other, determines it to be a different ſpecies. | 

This kind is alſo very rare; the following places where it is found, are, how- 


ever, particularly mentioned by authors. 


* 


A great groupe or aſſemblage of pillars of it is found at Stolpen, a caſtle be- 
longing to the electors of Saxony, on the confines of Bohemia, and about three 
miles from Dreſden; the caſtle and the adjoining buildings are built on it; 
Agricola and Geſner particularly give us an account of the place: The pillars 
are generally a foot and a half thick, and about fourteen feet in height, (Geſner 
fays ſeventeen German ells high) but how far they penetrate in the ground no 


man can tell; they are quite free and clear from any other ſubſtance, and form 
2 ſtratum of themſelves; they are very thick ſet and cloſe to each other, in a 


parallel order, and perpendicular to the plain of the horizon; they are chiefly 
heptagons and hexagons, ſometimes pentagon pillars occur, but quadrangular 
Pillars are very rare; exteriorly they are ſmooth or without any ſtriæ, &c. 


on their ſurfaces; their ſubſtance is exceſſive hard and weighty, and they are of 


a ferrugineous or dull black colour. 2431 | 

Pieces are broken off theſe pillars with very great difficulty; for on account 
of it great hardneſs, it is uſed as anvils by ſmiths, bookhinders, goldbeaters, 
&c. Geſner ſays, to make the pieces fit for that purpoſe, they uſe a particular 
kind of ſaw, not toothed like the common ſort, but its edge is even or ſtrait 
and blunt, and while ſawing they continually fill up the crevice or diviſion 
with ſand ; nor can a middling piece even in this manner be ſawed in leſs than 
eight days time, and at a great expence; it is alſo an excellent touchſtone for 
metals. | „ nine 6 34619 

The ſaid author alſo gives an icon of a groupe of theſe pillars, which de Boot 
copies from him; but their figures ſeem to be erroneous, or not to anſwer nature, 
as they have topt all the columns with pyramids of the ſame number of ſides, and 
repreſent them exactly like perfect cryſtals. ans 

Schwenckfelt and Volkman inform us, that in Sileſia pillars of this ſtone 
are found, by Lauban, on the river es, in a ſtone quarry, by the gate of that 

reiffenberg, in the village Weiſe, and at 

Greiffenſtein, in the duchy of Javer; the caſtle of which latter place is 
built on them; but the pillars there are ſomewhat imperfect and irregular. 


Agricola, and from him Lachmund, mention a hill oppoſite to the caſtle of 


Mariæburg, in the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim.in Lower Saxony, which is full of 
beams or pillars of ſtone, exactly like wooden rafters or beams, whoſe tops here 
and there riſe above the ſurface of the earth; they are tall, ſtand placed in 


groupes, or many together, and when violently ſtruck with iron or ſtone ſmell 


like burnt horn, and in other reſpects reſemble the black marble of that country. 
Theſe authors, however, mention a remarkable circumſtance of their pillars, 
which is, that they have a black earth in the middle of them; and tho” they do 
not tell us the preciſe figure of them, yet it ſeems probable, at leaſt, that ſome 
were ſquare, which makes them call them trabes lapidee ; therefore they likely 
are of this ſpecies of marmaro-proſeron. ls. 


> Kircher 
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Kircher ſays, that in Tuſcany, near Bolſena, about a thouſand paces to- 
wards Mount Flaſconium, on the left of the lake of Bolſena, there is a rock 
which entirely conſiſts of parallelopiped columns; he gives an icon of a groupe 
of them, which are truncated at their apices, ſtand perpendicular to the plain 
of the horizon, and parallel and cloſe to each other; and tho' he does not de- 

cribe their ſubſtance and colour, yet as he expreſly likens them to thoſe of 

pen, they are very probably of this ſame ſpecies. | 


J III. Marmero -proſeron nigrum, Baſaltes antiquorum Verus. 


Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxxvi. c. 7. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv, c. 8. 

This ſpecies of black marmareo-proſeror alſo differs little from the other two 
kinds; it is of a finer conſtitution, is capable of a much higher poliſh, and 
is fitter for the ſculptor's uſe, but its manner of growth alone likewiſe characte- 
riſes it as a different ſpecies from the two above deſcribed kinds. | 

This ſpecies is never found in pillars, but always forms continued ſtrata, like 
free-ſtone, marble, &c. The antients had it from Ethiopiaz and by ſpecimina, 
and credible accounts I have received, there are ſtrata of it in Saxony, and 
other parts of Germany. | 

It ſtrikes fire freely with ſteel, and readily vitrifies. | . 

Moſt authors have erroneou!ly made this Baſaltes of the antients the ſame 
ſpecies with the two foregoing kinds; indeed their texture, colour, hardneſs, 
&c. no ways eſſentially differ, and as thoſe authors did not attend to the cha- 
racteriſtic of their different manners of growth, the error was at firſt eaſily: 
made, and has more eaſily been 2e ge the writers on foſſils have gene- 
rally copied one another. 

Pliny, who is the chief antient author that mentions the Baſaltes, de- 
fcribes only its great hardneſs and its colour, in which particulars it reſem- 
bled iron (1.) He does not indeed exprefly mention any thing of its manner of 
growth; but when he declares, that the co oſſal ſtatue of Memnon at Thebes, 
and the ſtatue of the Nile at Rome, were made of this ſtone, it is to be 
concluded that his Baſaltes muſt have been a ſtone found in continued ſtrata, 
fince it is not only improbable, but alſo impoſſible, to have made ſuch large 
ſtatues of a ſtone which. grows only in ſolid columns, and much leſs of that- 
kind of which the pillars are made up of. ſo many join:s or pieces. 

It may be objected, that Pliny was very often miſinformed and erroneous as 
to the facts he relates; but in the preſent caſe it is otherwiſe, ſince thoſe mo- 
numents of antiquity now remain as witneſſes to his relation; for the ſtatue 


(1) Invenit eadem Zgyptus in 
#thiopia, quem vocant Baſalten, 
ferrei coloris atque duritiæ. Unde 
et nomen ei dedit. Numquam hic 
major repertus eſt, quam in templo 
Pacis ab Imperatore Veſpaſiano Au- 
guſto dicatus: Argumento Nili, xv1 
liberis circa ludentibus, per quos toti- 


dem cubita ſummi incrementi augen- | 


tis ſe amnis intelliguntur. Non abſi- 
milis illi narratur in Thebis delubro 
Serapis, ut putant,. Memnonis ſtatua 
dicatus : quem quotidiano ſolis ortu 
contactum radiis crepare dicunt. Plin. 
I. c. | 


3 
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bol the Nile is yet preſerved in the Vatican gardens at Rome (2); and we are in- 
formed by a late learned traveller (3), that among the ruins of antient Thebes, 
in upper Egypt, are remains of two coloſſal ſtatues of b/ack gronite, (for ſo he 
erroneouſly, calls the ſtone) in a temple to the eaſt of that place; one of which by 
many is thought to be the ſaid ſtatue of Memnon ſo famed by the antients; for 
that at the firſt or ſecond hour, as they pretended it uttered a ſound, occafioned, 
as they would have it, by the. rays of the ſun ſtriking on ir; and beſides theſe two 
famed ſtatues, many other antique works, as ſtatues, vaſes, &c. of this ſtone 
are ſtill preſerved at Rome. 1 | n | 
The Baſaltes being an excellent touchſtone, authors have confounded it with 
the touchſtone of the antient Greeks called by them Baſanos, Baſanites, Lapis Lydius 
or Heraclius, &c. and which were, probably, only black Jaſpers; they have even 
ne fo far as not only to make them the ſame ſtone, but to derive their different 
names of Baſalies and Baſanos trom one origin; viz. from acavigo, 10 try, to prove; 
whereas they are from quite different ſources, for tho' the Baſanos or Baſanites 
is indeed derived from the above Greek word, yet the Baſaltes was not even 
known to the Greeks; neither is the word in any wiſe of Greek origin; for 
Pliny expreſsly tells us it is an Ethiopie or Egyptian name; and, as Gelner ju- 
diciouſly obſerves that thoſe languages have an affinity to the Hebrew, it is 
reaſopable to conclude, that the name of Baſaltes is a corruption of the Hebrew 
word rn Barzel, which ſignifies iron, a very adequate name for a ſtone, 
which they deſcribe to be of the colour and hardneſs of iron; beſides, we find no 
account that it was ever uſed as a touchſtone by the Romans. . 


. 


Geeſner, de Boot, Bromel, Wallerius, Hill, and many other authors affirm, 
that the touchſtone is a kind of black marble, or that moſt black marbles may 
ſerve for touchſtones; it is true, black marbles take the colours of metals, and 
may be uſed as touchſtones in the antient manner mentioned by Theophraftus (4), 

and Pliny (5,) that is by touching on them with needles of different alloys 

which manner is ſtil] in uſe in Germany, and other countries; but in the manner 

of trying them with aqua fortis, it is very abſurd to uſe any calcareous ſub- 

ſtances, as the acid will immediately 1 the ſubſtance of the ſtone, and con- 

ſequently affect and ſomewhat deface the ſtreaks of the metals; it is therefore 

evident, that no marbles which are alſo of too ſoft a nature, can ſerve that pur- 

poſe; but to have a good touchſtone, one muſt chuſe a black ſtone of this or 

the jaſper genus, on which the aqua fortis will only diffolve the copper, ſilver, &c. 

without touching the gold, or affecting the ſtone: this genus is, however, certainly 

to be preferred, as a nice touchſtone ſhould only have a certain degree of poliſn, 

and ſhould be of a compact fine texture, and neither too hard, nor too ſoft; 

whereas the jaſpers are in reality too hard, and do not ſhew to that exact nicety, 

the different degrees of alloy; for the touches of the metal give them a higher 

I | luſtre than their natural poliſh, and that luſtre of itſelf hurts the diſtinctneſs of 
> | the ſtreaks made on it. RNAS 1-4 SOT Wee . 


| (2) Viſitur hodieque id marmor in (3) Dr. Pococke, in his travels, or a 
@ Vaticanis hortis. Expreſſere ejus effi- deſcription of the eaſt, &c. Vol. I. p. 
giem Ortelius in ipſa operis geographici 101, & ſeq. 8 
fronte, et Oiſelius in calce Theſauri (4) Hill's Theophraſtus, p. 113. 
r.umiſmatum. Harduin's Pliny, I. c. (5) Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxxiii. c. 8, 


The 
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The confuſion among authors in regard to their ranging the touchſtone is 
not only very remarkable, but alſo ſurpriſing. They all agree to make it a par- 
ticular ſpecies, and of a different genus from the jaſpers. This in reality is 
the caſe, as moſt touchſtones are of this genus, which 1 have firſt formed and 
named. Imperatus (6) places it as of affinity to the Baſaltes, tho* found only 
in maſſes. Woodward, in one place (7), ranks it with the late, the hone, and 
the oilſtone; and in another place (8), among his /exa or ſtones found in large 
maſſes. | Wallerius (9), Bromel (10), Richter (11). and others make it a black 
marble; and Pott (12), conſidering that it had not the calcareous nature of mar- 
ble, neither that it was of the jaſper genus, in a ſtrange manner ranks it among 
the argillaceous and pure ſchiſti, or lates, as Wolterſdorff (13) alſo does. 


| IV. Marmaro-proſeron albeſcens. 
Le Marbre blanc, nomme di Foreſto dans le Piemont. Argenville, Oryctolog. 
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F This kind is of a ſullied white colour, with a glance of red; it admits a good 
gloſly poliſh, full of bright ſilvery ſpangles, and a ſmooth ſurface, and is an 
agreeable ſtone. It is of a granulated texture, fine and compact; for the gra- 
nules, which are ſmall, bright, and lucid, are firmly concreted together, and are 
intermixed with ſmall ſparks of ſilvery micæ, which form the ſpangles that 
appear in the politure; it is heavy and hard, but will not ſtrike fire. with 

el. | | | 
There are quarries of this ſtone at a place called Fureſto in Piedmont, and on 


that account it is called Fureſto marble. 


V. Marmaro proſeron obſcure viride. | 

This kind is of adark dull olive-green colour, quite uniform, or without the 
leaſt ſhade or variegation; it is of a coarſe, ſolid, uniform texture, and 
deſtitute of any brightneſs; it admits a fine ſtyooth ſurface, - with ſome 
gloſſineſs, but no good poliſh ; it is very heavy and hard, and ſtrikes fire freely 
and plentifully wit feel. . WF: +a 

The ſpecimens, from which this deſcription was made, I received from Italy, 
by the name of Oriental or Egyptian baſaltes. | 20 


VI. Marmaro proſeron praſinum. 
This ſpecies is of an uniform, agreeable pale or ſea-green colour; it is of a 
ſolid texture, and quite deſtitute of brightneſs, bears a very ſmooth ſurface, 
but is not capable of any good poliſh,, is moderately heavy and hard, and will 


not ſtrike fire with ſteel. | 
I received this kind from Italy, by the name of Paz/ina- di Firenze mo- 


(6) Hiſt. Nat. I. 25. c. 8. (10) Lithogr. Suec.c.5.p.34. & p. 36. 
(7) Method of Foſfils, p. 10. Ne. 34. (11) Muſ. p. 187. * 
(8) Cat. of Foſſils, Car. I E. 6. (12)-Lithogeogn. vol. ii. p. 197. 


(9) Mineralogy, ſpecies 44. Ne. 2. (13) Syſtema Minerale, p. 17. 
9) aid M m P77 VII. Marmaro- 


0 
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+ we? 2, vn. Marmare-proferon viride. 

This Kid is of i an uniform deep green cotour, near black and Spit * 73 
thick ſet with ſpaces and veins ofa very fine ſemipellucid emerald green colour ; 
theſe ſpaces andveins of emerald green are not, on firſt view, cafily feen, on ac- 
count of the great darknefs of the ground colour, but when the ſtone is laid in- 
clining, or is any wife greatly expoſed to the light, it then is a moſt beautiful 
object, being an opake green ſtone, finely diverſified and intermixed with ele- 
gant emerald like ſpaces and veins; it is capable of a very fine polifh and of a 
perfectly ſmooth ſurface, its texture is fine, very compact and uniform, for the 
emerald veins differ only from the reſt of the ſtone in their OY and 
colour; it is heavy, very hard, and ftrikes fire with ſteel. 

Itis an Italian ſtone, 


VIE. Marmara- . | Lete N viridi 8 maculatum. 

The ground of this ſtone is of an agreeable light green colour, and is very 

thick ſet with irregular ſpots, not large, of a dark green, near black; it bears 
a fine gloſſy poliſh, and an even ſurface; and is a a ſpecies. 
The body of the ſtone, or light green ſubſtance, is of the nature of the ne- 
phritic ſtone, that i is, unctuous, gloſſy, not very hard, like a tale to appearance, 
and when in thin pieces ſomewhat ſemipellucid; the Aale green parts are pure 
fakes of micæ like thoſe of the granite; theſe ſubſtances are not conereted or 
cemented together in ſuch a manner as to form a ſtrong, compact, ſolid body, 
but conſiſt only of harps or grains clapt together, ſo as to cohere very firmly, 
and 1 the ſtructure of the granite; on which account, like that ſtone, 
this kind, even when poliſhed, always appears full of cracks. 

It is moderately heavy and hard, but will not ftrike fire with ſteel. 

I received this kind from Lacy, by the name of Verde 4. Prato aulico. 


IX. Marmare-proſeron obſcure viride, Ophites f. Marmer ſerpentimum. 


Zablitzenſe authorum, 


Forſan opbites candidus, Plinii Hiſt.” Nat. . xxxvi. c.. & c. 22. 

 Ophites, . Marmor ſerpentinum Zeblitzenſe,, Agricola de Nat. Foſſ. I. vii. 
Geſner de fig. Lap. p. 99. Kentm. Nom, Foſſ. p. 53- No. 2 & 3. & p. 37. 
Ne. 6. Boet. de Boot de Lapid. & Gemm. 1. ii. c. 278. p. 502. Worm. 
Muſ. p. 43. O. Jacobæi Muſ. Reg. Dan. p. 37. Chriſt, Lehmanni Hiſtoriſ- 
cher. Schau-Platz, &c 4 2 449. Mylii Saxonia Subterr. P. I. p. 31. Valen- 
tini Aurifod. Med. p. 42. Rundm. Promt. p. 205. No. 117. & p. 206. No, 
118. & ſeq, p. 236. Ne. 65, & p 237. Ne. 67. Bromel's Lübegr. Suecana, 
c. 5. p. 34. Muf. Richter. p. 200. Pott's Lit hogeognoſia, Vol. ii. p. 177. 
Bruckman's Epiſt. Itin, Cent. I. Ep. 24. p. 4, 7 & 8. Ep. 25. p. 14. 
Cent. II Ep. 13. p. 107. Ep. 26. p. 252. No. 103. a 131. & Supplem. ad 
Cent. II. p. 1263. Ne. 27, a. 40. 
Serpentino Nero crinito. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxv. c. 8. 
Serpentine marble called Ophites. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 3 TH 
Marmor wireſcens mollius,  venis et maculis a et nigris variegatum : 


Ophites candidus On Marmor Zablicium. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 485. 
No. 3. 


Ollaris 


o Fr Fos$ILs  / TR 
oO llarii ſolidus dire ſceus maculoſus polituram admittens. abound yn, 
Marmor Zoblizenſe. Wallerius's' Mineralogy, Species 1 36. 

Smetiites vireſcens maculis et venis nigris; Lapis ſerpentinss Ophites Wolterſ. 
dorfPs Syſt. Minerale, p. 16. 

Talcum particulis impalpabilibus, ſolidum viridi maculatum Z Serpentin-flein. 
Linnzus's Syſt. Nat. p. 156. Ne. 3 

Talcum ſerpentinum, ſ. Talcum particuls impalpatiibus folidum maculatum. 
Muf. Teſſin. p. 20. Ne. 3. 

This marmaro-proſeron is of a pretty fine compact texture, but always breaks 
into rude irregular pieces, rough, and quite deſtitute of brightneſs y it is heavy 
and moderately hard, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but on being ſtruck be- 
comes whitiſh and powdery ; it always bears a very ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and 
is tightly unctuous, and on that account it is capable of but very little 

li 
The common ſort, or dark green near black, thickly mottled with a dull 
light green, burns to a browniſh reddiſh colour, ſtreakt with flight blue veins, 
and fer with ſome goldiſh ſpangles, and becomes very hard ; the variety mz 
burns to a pale dull brown colour, and alſo becomes very hard; but the black 
eye-like ſpots burn to a gloſſy golden hue, and prove to be regular lumps of 
micz, neatly inlaid in the ſtone. 

The pieces of this marble are often of ſo very different colours, that they ap» 
pear to be as many diſtinct ſpecies ; but as by all accounts we find that they 
are only different pars of the fame ſtrata, they are truly to be reckoned 
as mere varieties of the ſame ſpec 

The moſt common ſorts are 0p a dull green colour, of different degrees of 
ſhades to near black, and thickly mottled or waved, 8 with ſmall, but 
ſometimes with large waves of a lighter tho” alſo dull „or elſe it is 
thickly variegated with flight veins or ſtreaks of black, which run into one 
another, and form a rude net-work. 

It is very often mixed or interfperſed with fine ſmall and Jarge ſcates 

or flakes, and ſometimes with irregular veins of a gloſſy gold colo 
— which are ſpangled in it, and give it a very glittering appearance. 

Veins and large fpaces of nephritic ſtone, of a fine texture, of a dark and 
alſo of a light green colour, are very frequent in this ſtone; inſomuch that I 
have even ſeen [A bs of it almoſt intirely nephritic ; and veins of agate and 
chalcedony are ſometimes found in it; but that dug at Zwickau is very fres 
quently full of chalcedony. 

Theſe are the moſt general colours and appearances of this ſtone ; the other 
very remarkable varieties, which I have ſeen or found deſcribed by authors ate 
as follow. 

Of a black ground a, ſpotted, veined or variegated with red of differ- 
_ ſhades; and 5, clouded, veined, or ſpotted with green of different 

es. 

The ground of different degrees of colour, c, ſpotted with a few black 
ſpots or veined 4 black;; 4, —.— with red, and e, veined with green. 

Of a brown colour f, with black ſpots like eyes: the brown forts are 


rare. 
M m 2 Of 
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Of a red ground ; theſe are rare, and much eſteemed ; the red ſometimes ap- 
pears like a mere tinge on the ſtone, at other times it is of a fine bright colour, 
but generally deep or very dark pieces of a red ground are ſound; g ſpotted 
rute with black; 5, with white, both in veins and variegated; and i, 
G ( K ˙ů˙*˙ A Nas | MIL 
Of a fine light greeniſh yellow, &, thinly ſet with ſmall round black ſpots. | 
Beſides the common colour of this ſtone already deſcribed, there are many 
varieties of greens of different ſhades, but a light or graſs green is not common; 
pieces of a green ground are found with J, ſmall black ſpots thinly ſet, ſome- 
times very thickly, and in an elegant manner, and ſometimes the ſpots are not 


regular or diſtinct, but run into each other, and thereby form a beautiful 
 variegation, in other pieces, m, the ſpots are large of the bigneſs of peas, and 


perfectly regular, and are as if inlaid in the ſtone, being quite free and inde- 
pendent from the ſubſtance of it, tho? ſo cloſely joined, as not to be freed from 
it; u, with white ſpots like eyes; and o, ſpotted or veined with red. 

The pieces which are variegated with many colours, are p, grey, black and 
red, ſpotted, veined, &c. in different manners; , red and black vi h white; r, 
green with black and White; /, green and red with ſpots like eyes; and /, green 
and red, with black ſpots like eyes. 

The chief quarries of this ſtone are at Zeeblitz, a ſmall city in Miſnia, which 
lies betwixt Marienberg and Olberhayn, on the confines of Bohemia, and from 
this place it has derived its name of Zæblitz- marble; the quarries were diſ- 
covered and dug, and the uſes of the ſtone firſt known, about the year 13483 
in 1577, from the firſt diſcovered quarry, there was raiſed a block of thirty 
hundred weight, which was poliſhed, and ſet up for a memorial in the arſenal 
of Zceblicz ; there is a houſe in that city, where the electoral ſuperviſor re- 
ceives for the Elector's uſe, all the very large blocks of ten, twenty, or thirty 
hundred weight, and near an ell long; and ſeveral ſuch large beautiful blocks 
of it are kept at Dreſden ;, the ſmaller blocks are the proprietors or quarrymens 
property; but it is obſcrved that large blocks are not now found ſo frequently 
as formerly ; the firſt quarry was exhauſted in 1609, but ſeveral. others were 
immediately diſcovered ; at the beginning of the laſt century they only hewed 
it roughly, and did not make thoſe various utenſils now made of it till ſome- 
time after, when it became fo celebrated as to form a great trade to this city, 
and to be exported thence all over Europe: The trade in it is ſtil} fo great, that 
the workers of it are even incorporated into a particular company, which has 
great privileges granted it. | "of 

There are alſe quarries of it at Rochlitz and Zwickau, but the ſtone is 
eſteemed inferior to that of Zœblitz; indeed the walls of the latter place are 
partly built with it. There are quarries of this ſtone likewiſe on the Fichtelberg, 
at Rohrenhoff, near Goldcronach, and at Wunſiedel, in the margraviate of 
Bayreuth; in Voigtland-; and alſo ſome other parts of Germany. | 

This ſtone, on account of its variety of eolours and its ſoftneſs, is turned 
and worked into cups, plates, vaſes, mortars, and various other utenſils, and 
even houſhold furniture, Which are in common uſe all over Germany, and are 


greatly eſteemed. | 2319 


The name of ſerpentine-marble has been given it, on account of its being 


ſpotted, variegated, &c. like the ſkin of a ſerpent, as alſo becauſe it is greatly 
4 8 £454 celebrated 
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celebrated as an excellent antidote againſt all - poiſons; this virtue is founded 
on an obſervation, that no toad, ſerpent, inſect, or any venomous animals 
whatever, have ever been found in its quarries, 'or even in the neighbourhood 
of them; it is alſo ſuperſtitiouſly cut into heart-like ſhapes, and is uſed as 
amulets for children; theſe amulets in Germany are vulgarly called Schreck- 
Reine, i. e. Stones to preſerve one from terrors; however its name and virtues 
ſeem more probably to be remains of the tradition of the ſerpentine marbles or 
ophite of | the antients, which had the ſame name and virtues attributed to 
them; and more ſo, as this ſtone ſeems probably to be their white Opbites, as 
will be hereafter ſhewn. | 4706] 

In medicine its uſe has alſo been applauded by many: tinctures, pills, and 
plaiſters have been prepared from it, and uſed with ſucceſs, in the gout, ſtone, 
colic, and other diſtempers; but by the more judicious, its medicinal virtues 
are much diſcredited. | 

Some authors have imagined the ſtone to be the Ethiopian Thyites of the 
antients, which was of a green colour, and of which they made mortars z but 
that opinion is without foundation; however, it probably is their Ophites can- 
didus or albus, for Pliny (14) ſays, the Opbites candidus was ſoft, and that it was 
worked into mortars, vaſes, &c. and, as pertinent to the purpoſe, continues 
his account with the lapides Siphnii et Comen/is, which were of ſo ſoft a nature, 
as to be turned and eaſily wrought into pots; indeed this alluſion of Pliny's is 
not even diſregarded by later writers, who make his Lapis Comen/is now vulgar- 
ly known by the name of lapis lebetum, as a ſpecies of the ſame genus, in 
which they range this marmaro-preſeron ; it is true the epithet” candidus no 
wiſe quadrates with the dark colour of this ſtone, which is even ſeldom found 
with a white ſpot or vein in it; but that name is given it to denote-its ſoftneſs, 
in like manner as the ſofter forts of gems have been generally called females; 
on the contrary, the Ophites niger ſeems to be called fo, on account of its 
great hardneſs; for its colour, which is of a fine green, is as little anſwerable to 
the term niger, as that of the other to the term candidus; further, I have already 
hinted that the virtues this ſtone is famed for, as well as the cauſe of its name, 
ſeem only to be derived by tradition, from the ophite of the antients; and 
laſtly, I have obſerved, p. 209. ſupra, that the antients ſeem to have called 
thoſe kinds ophite only, which did not calcine, were ſo variouſly variegated as 
to reſemble the ſpots on ſerpents ſkins, and which they imagined were of 
great efficacy againſt the bites of venomous animals; it is on all theſe conjectures, 
and which ſeem to me to be of ſome weight, that I conclude this ſpecies of 
ſtone to be the opbites candidus of the antients. 

The genus this ſtone ſhould he ranged in, is an argument much debated b 
our preſent lithographiſts; the elder authors, as Agricola, Gelner, &c. 8 
it as a marble, on account of its being capable of a poliſh, and that it is found 


(14) Hiſt. Nat. l. xxxvi c. 7. Ophites Siphno lapis eſt, qui cavatur tornatug- 
duo ejus genera: Molle candidum, que in vaſa coquendis cibis utilia, vel 
nigricans durum — &c. 22. Ophites ad eſculentorum uſus: quod in Co- 
albus — eſt enim hoc genus Ophitis menſi Italiæ lapide viridi accidere ſci- 


ex quo vaſa etiam et cados faciunt. In mus. 
b | in 
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in ſtrata, in which they are followed by ſeveral later writers; others, on account of 
its ſoftneſs, reckon it a kind of alabaſter z thoſe authors who are entirely bent 
on chemical ſyſtems, finding it neither calcareous nor vitrifiable, have ranged ir 
among their apyri, or thoſe ſtones which evade the force of fire; and ſome of 
them have placed it among the tales; while others have made a particular ge- 
nus of it, diſtin& from the talcs, to which they have given the fantaſtical name 
of ellaris, on account that pots or oll are made of a ſpecies of their ſaid genus; 
but if the chief characters of a body are to define its genus, e. g. its growth, 
texture, ſolidity, hardneſs, and colours, in all which particulars it is different 
from the genera in which it is ranged by the ſaid authors, it of conſequence 
enſues, that this genus, the ſpecies of which have all thoſe characters, is the 


proper genus to which it belongs. | 


Notwithſtanding the aſſertion of authors, that this ſtone is refractory, or an 
apyrus, the celebrated Henckel obſerves, that it melts per ſe, or without the 
addition of any other ſubſtances: Perhaps, ſays Pott, it is the metallic and 
_—_ extraneous ſubſtances it contains, which diſpoſe it to fule in a violent 

re. F 7, 


X. Marmaro-proſeron cinereo nigroque variegatum. 


This ſpecies ſeems to be entirely of a duſky aſh colour, the colours are ſoen- 
timately blended together ; but it is mottled or variegated very thickly and ir- 
regularly with a dull whitiſh or pale aſhen colour (which ſeems to be the 

round) and a pale black; it is capable of a very elegant poliſh, and of a per- 
ectly ſmooth ſurface; its texture is ſomewhat coarſe, and as if granulated, but 
is compact, uniform, and very bright or glittering; it is heavy, moderately 
hard, and will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 1 16 | 

I received it from Franconia. TOR 2 4395 "Mg 

This kind may perhaps be the tephrias or ophites cinereus of the antients, the 
ground colour and black mottlings or ſpecks much reſembling the colour and 
ſpots of the ſkins of ſome kinds of ſerpents; and beſides, it is not a calcareous 
ſtone, for I have given ſome reaſons, p. 209. ſupra, to conclude, that the 
tephrias, and the other two ſpecies of antient ophitæ, were not of a calcareous 
nature, : 10 | 


XI. Marmaro-proſeron purpureo alboque variegatum. 


This is an elegant ſpecies; it is finely variegated with a peach bloſſom colour 
and with white; theſe colours lie in ſpecks or ſmall ſpaces blended together, in 
a moſt beautiful and agreeable manner; it is capable of an exquiſite poliſh, and 
perfectly ſmooth ſurface, is of a fine uniform, ſolid texture, not quite deſtitute 
of brightneſs, very heavy and hard, but will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

There are quarries of this marmaro-proſeron at a place called Corſaia in Pied- 


Wont, from whence I received it by the name of Perfichino Brecciato di 
 Cor/aia. | TO 
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OssER VAT TO Ns on the MARMARO-PROSER A, 


The affinity foſſils have to one another in their principles, texture, manner 
of growth, and other particulars, ſhould always be the guide of the judicious 
mineralogiſt to determine their various genera, ſpecies, and even varieties, and 
to their ſaid affinity or diſagreement to each other to range them in the 
ſame or different orders. +" Wilo e 

It is on this maxim (which I ſhall purſue through my whole work) that I 
tound it abſolutely neceſſary to form this new genus of foſſils, the bodies 
whereof have been hitherto very erroneouſly ranged. Moſt authors_have 
placed them among the marbles, on account of their great agreement with 
thoſe bodies, but erroneouſly, as they differ in an eſſential character, which is, of 
not being calcareous z ſome later authors, who ſeem to deſpiſe all ſyſtems of 
foſſils, which are not built on a chemical analyſis of them, have indeed noted 
that eſſential difference; and therefore as ſome of theſe bodies are vitrifiable, 
and others apyri or refractory in the fire, they have ranged them. in the orders 
of vitrifiable and apyri, with other bodies which have no character of affinity 
ro them, only this ſingle one, but even on the contrary differ widely from 
them in all other characteriſtics whatſoever, all which differing characters they 
have paſt by, and rejected as uſeleſs ; an example of this is ſeen in the arrange- 
ment of the Zebli/z-ſtone, deſcribed ſpecies IX, which, as an apyrus, is placed 
in that order, but which bears no one other character of the foſſils, which are 
apyri; on the contrary, it has many characters of other orders attending it; this 
ſtone by Port is no where ranged, he only informs us (as a general writer) 
it is an apyrus; by Wallerius it is placed in a genus he calls ollaris (as has been 
already obſerved in its deſcription) along with the /apts lebetum, a true talcy 
body, and with the black lead a mica, if not a mineral ſubſtance ; by Wolterl- 
dorf among his /apides argillofi, in a genus he calls ſmectites, along with the Ne- 
phritic ſtone, the red chalk or rubrica fabrilis, the ſteatitz or ſoap earths, 
and the lardites or Indian gypſum, &c. and by Linnæus among the talcs ; 
ſuch arrangements myiſt certainly always caule an inextricable contuſion. 

To avoid ſuch confuſion, and to compleat my deſign of making a regular 
arrangement of foffils, according to their affinity to each other, I have formed 
this genus of ſtones, which in the particulars of growth, poliſh, texture, co- 
leurs, or beauty, &c. agree with the genus of marbles, but differ from them 
in that they are not calcareous; this one particular certainly ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhes theſe bodies and the marbles as different genera; but ſurely one 
characteriſtic only can never be allowed ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a ſet of bodies, 
as different orders from another ſet of bodies, which agree with them in all 
other characters except that one, as e. g. for the Baſaltes, and the Zeblitz- 
ſtone, to be placed among the vitrifiable and apyri, rather than in a 
genus next to the marbles, which they agree with in ſo many other cha- 
racters. A b 

The affinity this new genus bears to the genus of marbles, J have 
expreſſed in the name given it, wiz. marmero-proſera, or ſtones of affi- 
nity to marbles, a name compounded of the greek words wagueger, _ 
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ble, and wgerogev, or woruger, neighbouring, bordering upon, of affinity, or 
near o. SE 102! 3.54. 1 2H a6 | L 38.402 

As for thoſe bodies of this nature, which are looſe independent nodules, or 
are never found in ſtrata, and which ſeem to this genus as the marmoroide 
are to the marbles, -there is no need to form fuch another ſeparate genus' of 
them, ſince thoſe nodules which are vitrifiable, of a fine poliſh, and great 
hardneſs, ſo as to ſtlike fire with ſteel, as being looſe independent maſſes 
are true jaſpers; and thoſe other nodules, which are not of "ſuch hardneſs 
as to ſtrike fire with ſteel, and alſo differ in other particulars, 'can' be 
truly ranged under another genus, of which I ſhall treat fully in its due 
place, w_ aus fem 
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CHAP. IV. a 


Gznus II. The Granites. 


TONES of an irregular texture, concreted of ſeparate large grains or parts, 
not blended or intermixed * * into one maſs or ſubſtance, ſo as to be 

Ki 2 and uniform, as the marbles, Sc. are, but diſtin from each other, 
rudely concreted, and only cohering firmly together; theſe parts likewiſe are 
not homogeneous, but are different concretions of quartz and mice. The bodies 
of this genus are of ſuch great hardneſs, as freely to ſtrike fire with ſteel, they 


ferment not with acids, and are vitrifiable. 


I. Granita fere nigra, precipue e micis nigris parvague intermixta quartzi 
quantitate compoſita. 

This ſpecies takes a ſmooth ſurface, but no good poliſh, its ground is black 
with a light tincture of green ſpotted with white. 

The chief ſubſtance or baſis of this granite is a black mica, the quantity 
whereof is fo great as to be full three quarters parts of its compoſition, and to 
give it a black ground. In other reſpects this ſpecies has great affinity to the 
granite called granuitello, deſcribed ſpecies III. and ſeems to differ from it chiefly 
in the quantity of the mica it contains, therefore by ſome would be rather 
reckoned a variety than a diſtinct kind, but as it carries ſo ſpecific a difference, I 
think it deſerves to be ranked as a diſtinct ſpecies. 
The quartz in this ſtone is equally diſperſed in it; it is opake, gloſſy and 

lightly tinged of a dull dark green colour, ſo as to be in very few ſpots of a 
whitiſh hue; in ſome places it appears of a tabulated ſtructure, but moſtly - 
lies in ſolid grains or parts; the micaceous matter lies in large bundles or con- 
geries in all directions, and rudely intermixed or blended together; they are ex- 
tremely gloſſy and black, with a caſt of dark dull green. 

I have never yet heard of ſtrata of this kind of granite ; but vaſt large maſſes 
of it abound in the pavements of the ſtreets of this metropolis, and nodules of 
it are frequent on moſt of our Exgliſb ſhores, | 


II. Granita albifſima micis magnis nigris argenteiſque notata. 
Moorſtone, Woodward, Cat. G. e. 3. 
Granita alba, duriſima, nigro variegata; qua incolis Coraubi 
Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 498. Ns. 1. | 
This ſtone generally rakes a oy +59 pou and good ſurface; is whi 
ſpotted with large black ſpots or flakes of mice, and ſome of a | 
colour, and is a very fine ſpecies of granite. 
It is heavy, of a large groſs, rude, ſtructure, though the different grains or 
parts firmly cohere together, and form 1 * of a very hard texture; the baſis 
n is 
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is of a milk white opake gloſſy quartz, of a tabulated ſtructure, called Feld-Spath 
by the German writers, intermixed with lumps of a fine tranſparent and criſtallin 
quartz, and conſiderable quantities of black and filvery micæ lodged irregularly 
and in all directions, ſome whereof are broad, others are ſmall, and ve 
glittering ; the tranſparent quartæ freely ſtrikes fire, the opake ſort not ſo freely, 
and ſhatters much. | | 

This granite. lies generally in large ſtrata, in ſome parts of England, chiefly 
in Cornwall and Devonſhire; it does not lie over all the latter county, nor 
always over the tin and copper loads; it is alſo ſometimes found in large looſe 
maſſes; theſe ſtrata are not all of one fort, but of ſeveral varieties of this ſame 
ſpecies, tho! they all are called by the general name of Moorſtone in that county. 

It is greatly uſed in building, and for ornaments of the ſimpleſt kind in 


Cornwall, and alſo in other parts where found; many fine tables of it have been 


worked of late years, which prove very beautiful ; great quantities of it have alſo 
lately been brought to London, where, for its great hardneſs, it has been uſed for 
ſteps, poſts, Sc. in the ſtreets. 

There are alſo vaſt large ſtrata of this ſtone in Ireland and in Hudſon's Bay; 
that of Hudſon's Bay is a variety of it, for the micæ in it are of a gloſſy ſil- 
very hue, and lie in very fair flakes, beſides that there are very few grains or 
Jumps of the pure cryſtallin quartz in that ſtone. 

Linneus, Syſt. Nat. p. 186. No. 6. exhibits a ſaxum quartzoſum ſpatoſum al- 
bum, mica ſquamoſa atra, found in great quantities in the provinces of Anger- 
mannia and Dalcarlia: and ibid. Ne. 7. a ſaxum quartzoſum ſubſpataceum albicans, 
mica ſquamoſe auricolore, of which the high mountain called Norby-Knylen, in 
the province of Medelpad, conſiſts, both which Swediſh ſtones ſeem to be varieties 


of this ſpecies of granite. | 


III. Granita alliſcens micis parvis nigris frequenter maculata, Italis Granitello dicta. 
Granite from Arabia, Woodward, Cat. I. y. 6. and Cat. L. 9. 3. | 
This ſpecies of granite is heavy, of a near even, or regular ſtructure, the 

grains being generally ſmall and cloſely cohering together, ſo that when broke 

it does not ſhew a very rude ſurface; its grains are chiefly of two ſubſtances, v7z. 
the baſis, which, is an opake quartz, is very gloſſy and of a tabulated ſtructure, 


not of a pure white but duſky, with an aſhen glance, and is thickly intermixed 


with bundles or congeries of deep black gloſſy micæ, for in this kind there are 
no lumps or grains of pure criſtallin quartz. hs 
This ſtone takes a very fine poliſh and ſurface, it is of a/duſky aſhen wiite 
ground, thickly ſpotted, though in an irregular manner, with ſmall black ſpots. 
There are very great quantities of this Kind of granite found in the antient 
temples and other buildings of Egypt, Aſia, and Italy; modern travellers diſtin- 
guiſh it by the name of the grey granite. ; 
Vaſt ſtrata of this granite are found in the Upper Egypt, and in Arabia Petræa. 
According to Mr, Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, vol. I. Letter 7. p. 236. 
there is ſcarce an iſland in the Archipelago but what abounds with this granite, | 
The moſt common granite of Europe is this kind. Maſſes of this ſtone, worn 
and rounded like pebbles, are very frequent on the ſhores of this iſland z and 


maſſes of it likewiſe abound in the pavements of the ſtreets of this — 
I The 
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The ſpecimen exhibited by Dr. Woodward, Cat. A. 6. d. 38. is of this 

kind. The Doctor obſerves, that there are vaſt quantities of it at Edenhall in 
Cumberland. 
In France there is a mountain of this kind of granite near Canes in Provence; 
the ſtrata of it differ greatly in their dippings and thickneſſes. Mr. Tournefort 
informs us, 1. c. that there are quarries of this ſtone in lower Normandy on the fide 
of Granville, and that it is daily uſed in that country for door caſes and chimney 
peices; he adds, that theſe quarries muſt reach a great way, for he received from 
St. Malo ſeveral ſea plants, naturally ſticking to pieces of it; and that father 
Truchet, being employed by the king to render the Dordogne navigable, diſ- 
covered the fineſt granite in the world among the ſources of that river. Argen- 
ville Oryctologie, p. 187. 204 & 406. confirms this account of the granite 
of Lower Normandy, and ſays it is got at an iſland called Chamſay, four 
leagues from Granville; he adds, it is hard to poliſh, though a very fine ſtone, 
and that all the works of the pier of that town, as alſo of St. Malo, are built 
with this granite. This latter author, ib. p. 498. mentions alſo grey granite to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Autun, ws near the borough town of Nolay 
in Burgundy, | 


IV. Granita alba paucis micis nigris diſtincta. 


This kind takes a fine poliſh and good ſurface ; it is white ſpotted with black, 
the ſpots are very irregular, of a middling ſize and not thick ſet; in theſe parti- 
culars it differs from the laſt deſcribed ſtone, of which, though it might ar firſt 
be taken for a variety, yet it certainly is a diſtinct ſpecies from it. 

The grains or parts are rude, and do not form ſo compact a ſubſtance as the 
foregoing ; they are of a white opake quartz, ſometimes alſo ſomewhat ſemi- 
diaphanous or horny, with a flight greeniſh caſt, very gloſſy, and of a tabu- 
lated ſtructure: the micæ are black, and imbedded in all dire tions. 

I could never yet hear of any ſtrata of this kind being found, but vaſt quan- 
tities of nodules and maſſes are very frequent on the ſhores of many parts of 
Europe, as well as of this iſland. _ 


V. Granita alba, micis magnis obſcure viridibas adſp#r ſa. 


This kind is of a ſs texture, but extremely compact, and the own 
ſtrongly concreted together; it conſiſts of a gloſſy opake quartz, of a tabulated 
ſtructure, lightly tinged with a greeniſh caſt, and a white, opake, glittering, 
grained quartz ; for pellucid quarizoſe grains it has none; intermixed and im- 
bedded in theſe ſubſtances irregularly, and in all directions, are vaſt quantities of 
beds or maſſes of micæ, of very large flakes, generally above one quarter of an 
inch over, of a dull deep or blackiſh green colour, very gloſſy and fine; the 
quantity of theſe micæ is ſo great, and their flakes ſo large, that this granite, 
rather looks like a green ſtone variegated with white than otherwiſe ; it is very 
hard, takes a fine poliſh and ſurface, and is a beautiful ſpecies of granite. 
There are ſtrata of this granite, and alſo looſe or ſcattered maſſes of it, found 
in ſeveral parts of the county of Downe in Ireland, more eſpecially about 


Newry, which town is built with this ſtone. | 
M0 * N n 2 VI. Granita 
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VI. Granita rubeſcens, granita orientalis rubra difta. 

Pyropecilos & Syenites Plinii, Hiſt. Nat. 1. 36. c. 8. 

Granitum rubrum ſ. granito roſſo orientale, Cæſalp. de Met. p. 94. Imperat. 
Hiſt. Nat. 1. 25. c. 8. & J. 26. c. 9. Muſ. Richter. p. 188. 

The Granite, Granita, Wood ward's Method of Foſlils, p. 11. Ne. 41. Cat. 
Foſſ. I. 5. 5. and Cat. L. 4. 3. 1 he 

Saxum granoſum, Granitſtein, Wolterſdorff, Syſt. Min. p. 13. 

Granite rouge, Porphyr rubens, lapillulis nigris. Porphyr Ayptiacus. Syenites, 
Stignites, Pyrrhopæcilon, Granito roſſo Italice. Wallerius's Mineralogy, Species 
99. No. 4. Pott's Lithogeognoſie, vol. II. p. 167. 

Granita rubra, duriſſima, nigro & albo variegata; que pyropacilos antiquorum, 
Henites Plinii, & Granita orientalis recentiorum. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 499. No. 2. 

This kind is heavy, of a moderately fine texture, extremely compact, hard, and 
weighty, for the concretions cohere very ſtrongly together; theſe concretions 
are of many ſorts, and form a ſtone of great beauty, the baſis is the opake 
quartz always met with in the granite kind; it is not of ſo regular a tabulated 
ſtructure as in ſome other kinds, but more rude or harſh, and is not white, 
but tinged with variety of colours very ſtriking to the eye, the chief whereof 
are fine red and reddiſh caſts, from whence this kind is peculiarly called the 
red granite, ſome caſts of yellow, purple, white, &c. which together form an 
elegant variegation; great quantities of lumps or grains of a fine quartz lie in- 
termixed, this quartz in ſome parts is quite pellucid, in others of a fine reddiſh 
caſt, and the mice, which are generally black, lie not in large flakes, nor in any 
great quantity, but are interſperſed irregularly and in all directions in the ſtone. 

It takes a very fine high poliſh, and ſmooth ſurface (tho? like the other ſtones 
of this genus, it is not quite free from flaws or cracks, occaſioned by flight va- 
cuities, which occur between the different concretions) its elegance and beauty 
is then inexpreſſible; the chief ground is red, of different caſts, with ſpots of 
white, yellow and purple, flakes of black, which are the mice, and ſpaces of 
pellucid and colourleſs cryſtal. a | 

This is the moſt general appearance of the red granite; but however many va- 
rieties of it occur, which deſerve notice; theſe varieties, it is true, ſeldom are ſeen 
3 labs brought from the Eaſt, but are moſtly the growth of many parts of 
Europe. $7 | 
The firſt variety has very ſew or no micæ, tho? the other parts are of the ſame 

ſubſtances, texture, and ſtructure, as the true oriental granite, and in this va- 
riety, the yellow ſpots or ſpaces are very frequent and fine, 80 

The ſecond is of a much finer and compacter texture; it is quite compoſed of 
the opake quartz, gloſſier, of a more tabulated ſtructure, and of a finer deeper 
red colour, than the oriental; this has very little pellucid guartz in it, but vaſt 
quantities of ſmall black mice are every where intermixed; this variety is of as 
great beauty as the oriental kind, as it is capable of a fine high poliſh, and thar 
the ground is of a fine red colour, thickly ſpotted with black. 

The third variety has few or no black mice; it is of an exceeding compact 
hard texture, and the grains ſo ſtrongly cohere, as to appear almoſt blended to- 
gether ; the opake gnar/z is of a fine high red colour, the pellucid quartz = h 

3 muc 
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much in quantity, and great ſpaces of a dull dark greeniſh quar/z occur, which 


all rogether form an agreeable variegation. jt | 

The fourth is quite compoſed of the opake quartz, of a fine light red colour, 
with grains of the pellucid guartæ intermixed, but has no mice i this variety is 
pretty compact and hard, but bears little poliſh, and is of no great beauty. 

The fifth is of a harſh texture, tho' not large grained, it intirely conliſts of 
the opake red quariz, very coarſe and impure, or much dehaſed with earthy 
matter, and has vaſt quantities of black mice imbedded in all directions; this 
| bears little poliſh, and is not a fine ſtone. | 
* 'Fhe ſixth variety is of a ſmall grained texture, firm, compact, and hard, it 
is compoſed of a glittering grained white opake quartz, a gloſſy tubulated white 
quartz, a red glittering grained quartæ, many lumps of pellucid quartz, and 
lome few mice; this variety bears very little poliſh, and is of no great beauty. 

Theſe are the chief varieties of the red granite which have come to my know- 
ledge, for it is impoſſible to characteriſe the other light differences of this kind 
of ſtone which occur in the ſtrata and maſſes of it, found in many parts of the 
world. 

The true oriental red granite, of which the temples, obeliſks, and other 
antient buildings that abound in Egypt, Aſia, and Italy, is built with, was got 
by the antients from the Upper Egypt; Pliny expreſsly informs us, from near 
Syene in the Thebais, for which reaſon this ſtone alſo obtained the names of 
marmor Thebaicum, and Senites. The vaſt quarries of this granite are ſeen in that 
country to this day. Paul Lucas, who, in 17 14, travelled. by order of Lewis XIV 
of France, into thoſe parts, after informing us (1) that Egypt is every where full 
of magnificent ruins of granite and porphyry, gives us the following account of 
the ſtate of thoſe antient quarries, when he viſited them; the quarries, ſays that 
author, from which the antients drew this vaſt quantity of granite, ſtill remain, 
and are ſeen three days journey beyond Syene in Saidy, in Upper Egypt; cer- 
tainly an immenſe work, and great induſtry was uſed to cut or dig trom thoſe 
rocks ſuch vaſt: maſſes of ſtone, and very curious machines to carry them down 
the canals of the Nile, which they had dug with ſo much art, that they were 
even brought to within the very quarriesz and, when the Nile was overflowed, 
the rafts or floats on which they carried the column or obelifk they had formed, 
was brought by the canal to the very place where it was cut and dug from, and 
they there placed it on the float to convey it to the place it was deſtined for, 
which 1 have ſeen with a wonder words cannot expreſs. The hiſtory of that 
famous obeliſk, which Sixtus V erefted in the front of the Vatican, is well 
known, and with what expence it was carried to Rome on ſhips made purpoſely 
for it. Ee | 
What yet remains of theſe quarries ſufficiently deſtroys the opinion of thoſe, 
who imagine that this ſtone was an artificial compoſition, the fecrer of making 
which is loft. Columns, half cut and finiſhed, are yet ſeen in theſe quarries ; 
others but juſt begun, and a vaſt number of others ready to catry to their de- 
ſtined places; one of theſe quarries is on the bank of the Nile, and it was eaſy 
enough with ropes to carry to the river what was wrought or finiſhed, by a de- 
cline, or.flope, which ſeems to have been made for that purpoſe, ſo much was 


(1) Troiſieme voyage au Levant, Tom, 3. p. 154 & 162, | 
| | | this 
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this antient people, induſtrious and quick in profiting of thoſe advantages which 


nature offered them, | | | 

A later traveller, the Reverend Doctor Richard Pocoke (2) alſo gives an ac- 
count of theſe granite quarries : © The antient granite quarries, ſays the Doctor, 
lie about a mile S. E. from the ruins of Syene, near the cataracts of the Nile, 
on the borders of Ethiopia all the country to the E. of the iſlands and bed of the 
Nile are of a red granite, which is the Thebaic ſtone mentioned by Herodotus ; 
the quarries are. not worked in deep, but the ſtone is hewn out of the ſides of 
the low hills. I ſaw ſome columns marked out in the quarries, and ſhaped on 
two ſides, particularly a long ſquare one, which might be deſigned for an obe- 
lik ; they ſeem to have worked in round the ſtones with a narrow. tool, and 
when the ſtones were almoſt ſeparated, there is reaſon to think they forced them 
out of their beds with large wedges, of which there are great ſigns in the quar- 
ries in all parts; in ſome places I obſerved channels marked out about three 
inches wide, and holes cut in thoſe channels at certain diſtances, as if for their 
chiſſels to go in, ſo that probably they worked down with the chiſſels at the bot- 
tom, and on one fide of the ſtone, and then forced the ſtone out of its bed with 
wedges, I could not find * ground why ſome perſons have affirmed 
that there are pyramids here, but certain quarries cut out into ſteps up the ſides 

of the hills, which may have cauſed ignorant people to take them ler the re- 
mains of pyramids, as ſome of the- Pyramids are built in that manner.” 

The whole country of Arabia Petræa is a maſs of granites, of different kinds, 
the rocks, even the ridges of mountains, quite to the Red ſea, conſiſt of granites, 
and all the north part of mount Sinai, for above half way up, is of this oriental 
kind (3). 

The red granite is found in many parts of Europe; in England I obſerved 
great quantities of pretty large maſſes, like rubble ſtones, to lie on the road from 
mount Sorrel to Quarndon in Leiceſterſhire ; I was informed they lie juſt under 
the upper ſoil or ſurface. | 

There are many fine tables, and other ornamental works of this kind, equal 
to the fineſt oriental granite, at mount Edgecumbe in Devonſhire, the ſeat of the 
Right Honourable the Lord Edgecumbe, which his Lordſhip has had worked 
from ſtone found in the adjacent parts. 

Maſſes of this ſtone, worn ſmooth and rounded like pebbles, are found in 
great abundance on the ſhores of this iſland, e. g. of Yorkſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
Cornwall, Flintſhire, Sc. and Woodward, Cat. E. b. 25. obſerves they are very 
common in the brooks of Cumberland. | 

The telaugium rubeſcens albo et nigro variegatum of Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 549. 
Ns 3. which that author ſays is found plentitully on the Guernſey ſhores, are 

only maſſes of this kind of granite. | - 

There are great quantities of the 4th variety above deſcribed found in ſeveral 
parts of the county of Downe in Ireland, chiefly about Newry, which town is 
partly built of it; they call it mountain gritt. 


(2) Deſcription of the Eaſt, Vol. I. 8 3. Meth. of foſſ. p. 11. No. 41. Po- 
p- 217. * cocke's deſcription of the Eaſt, Vol. I. 
(3) Woodward Cat. I. y 5. Cat. L. p. 137, 140, 144, 145, and 147. 1 258 
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The kingdom of France has many places which produce this granite; the 
province of Mans yields a rough coarſe ſort, not capable of a good poliſh (4); 
the whole diviſion of Provence, eſpecially nor far from Canes, yields a granite, 
only differing from the Egyptian, of which the obeliſks at Rome are made, in 
that the cry/tallin quartz an mica abound in it, whereas in the Egyptian, the 
opake quartz 1s the baſis or principal ſubſtance, and forms larger con- 
Cretions 
At Frejus, the antient Forum Juli, in the ruins of the fine aqueduct, the fine 
amphitheatre, and other antient Roman edifices, there is of this granite uſed z 
the preſent inhabitants however do not at preſent build with it, it is now too 
common to merit being admired ; the towns of Semur and Avalon in Bur- 
gundy are built on rocks of fine red granite, which bears a good poliſh ; but 
at Rouvray, a village on the road from Dijon to Auxerre, the fineſt granite, 
approaching greatly to the oriental, having a very fine grain, is found (5). In 
pain, the Eſcurial, the caſtle of Madrid, and other royal palaces are built with 
a granite like that of Provence ; the Spaniards have, for many centuries, built 
with granite ; they, no doubt, firſt learnt it from the Phoenicians or the Greeks, 
but they have not been careful enough in the choice of their ſtone, as will be 
eaſily ſeen in the great columns of the place of Seville, which are much fretted 
and worn, tho* they are, by many centuries, more modern than the obeliſks at 
Rome. p 
The granita duriſima, rubro albeſcens, Iuteo et nigro variegata of Hill's Hiſt, 
Foſſ. p. 500. No 3. of which he ſays there are immenſe ſtrata in the iſland of 
Minorca, is not, as he would infer, a diſtinct ſpecies, but only a variety of this 
red granite. 
In the iſland of Ilva, on the coaſt of Tuſcany, granite of this kind is found, 
but it is greatly inferior to the Egyptian in beauty and politure; the magnifi- 
cent ſepulchres of the great Dukes of Tuſcany, in St. Lawrence's chapel at Flo- 
rence, are of this ſtone. | | | | 
Among the many ſumptuous edifices, &c. built of this ſtone, the ruins 
* whereof, as has been already obſerved, abound in Egypt, Aſia, and Italy, the 
following monuments yet exiſt as witneſſes of the-:antient magnificence, viz. 
the obeliſk at Alexandria, called Cleopatra's Needle, or Pompey's Pillar, and 
another obeliſk by it, which is now thrown down (6); the empty tomb or ceno- 
taph in the great pyramid at Gize near Grand Cairo, it is ſeven feet long, two 
feet and cight inches over, and two feet and eight inches high (7), and the hall 
it is in is alſo all lined with this kind of granite (8); the inſide of a temple at the 
village Baalbeit, between Damiata and Cairo, is all built with fine red granite ; 
moſt of the granite ſtones therein are ten feet long, and five feet deep and 


(4) Argenville Enum. foſſ. Galliz, of the Eaſt, Vol. I. p. 8. 
p. 26. Id. Oryct. p. 187. 204 & 413. (7) P. Lucas Ib. p. 128. 
(5) Argenville Enum. foſſ. Galliæ, (8) Ray's collection of travels and 
p. 497 & 498. voyages, Vol. II. p. 432. viz. Mr. 
(6) P. Lucas's voyage au Levant, Greaves's account of 
Tom. 2. p. 25. Pococke's deſcription 


the pyramids. - 


broad; 
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broad (9), and part of the ſixteen pillars of the portico of the Pantheon at 
Rome (10), as alſo the obeliſks in that city, are all of oriental granite (11). 
- The building with granite is. of very great antiquity, and undoubtedly was 
firſt uſed by the Egyptians. Pliny obſerves (12), that all the obeliſks were made 
of this ſtone, and that there were pillars of granite in the famous labyrinth of 
Egypt. N | 

The antient names of this ſtone were Syenites and marmor Thebaicum, from the 
place where dug, and pyropecilon, from its being ſpotted, as it were, with fire 
colour, or its red ground. Bellonius and other authors, I think with ſome reaſon, 
ſuppoſe it alſo to be the /axum pſaronium of the antients (13), ſo denominated 
from its ſpots or variegations. | | 


VII. Granita pallide lulens maculis parvis nigris notata. 


This ſpecies bears a fine poliſh and good ſurface; it is of an agreeable pale 
_— colour, ſpotted with ſmall irregular black ſpots, and is a very pretty 

Its texture is extremely fine, the concretions being very ſmall, and exactly 
like grains of very fine ſand, and when broken, it appears whitiſh and glitter- 
ing, like a ſand, ſtone ; theſe grains are of an opake quartz, extremely compact, 
and very ſtrongly concreted together; and the mice are black, and lie irregy- 
larly in flakes of the bigneſs. of grape ſtones. * 

This is a very rare granite. I have ſeen hitherto only ſmall maſſes of it from 
the ſhores near Morlin Well, in the county of Donnegal in Ireland. 

Mr. Tournefort, voyage to the Levant, Vol. I. Letter 7. p. 236. mentions 
to have ſeen pillars of granite at Conſtantinople, of a yellow dun, with here and 
there a ſpot of the colour of ſteel ; and Dr. Pococke, in his deſcription of the 
Eaſt, Vol. I. p. 147. informs us, that moſt part of mount Sinai in Arabia Pe- 
trza, is of granite of a yellowiſh ground, with ſmall black grains in it: and 
Ib. p. 103. he alſo mentions a coloſſal ſtatue twelve feet high, near Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, which he ſays is of a yellow granite, in very ſmall grains, with 
ſome little flints in it. Undoubtedly the above granites mentioned by theſe 
authors, are of this ſpecies, 


VIII. Grenita viridis nigro variegata. 


This bears a good poliſh and ſurface, it is of a fine graſs green colour, thickly 


ſpotted with black, and is a very elegant ſtone. "TOE 
The texture of it is more cloſe and compact than uſual, and the mice are 


black and gloſſy, very thick ſet, and immerſed in all directions. 


(9) Pococke, Ib. 21. _ tes, ſolis Numini ſacratos — and l. 36. 
(10) Montfaucon Diar. Ital. c. 12. c. 13. Columnis reliquis, e Syenite. 
(11) Mercati de gli obeliſchi di Ro- (13) Webaicum, quem pyropecilon 

ma, c. 2. p. 4. appellavimus : aliqui 2 vocant. 
(12) P. 36. c. 8. Trabes ex eo fecere Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 36. c. 22. 


reges quodam certamine, obeliſcos vocan- 


This 
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This is alſo a rare granite; and is found in ſmall maſſes or nodules, on the 
ſhores of this iſland. A as 
Argenville, Oryct. p. 187. mentions a green and black granite, to be found 
on Monte Antico near Sienna in Italy; it probably is this ſpecies.” | 


kd OBSERVATIONS on the GRANITES. 


The name of granite, which this ſtone has now univerſally obtained, is a mo- 
dern name, given it by the Italian writers, on account of its being concreted into 
grains, or fa granuloſe ſtructure, and not compact and uniform as the mar- 
bles, &c. are, thence granita, i. e. granis compaſita. 

Mot of the authors who treat on foflils, have confounded porphyry and 
granite together. Some have even given the name of granites to all marbles 
which are variegated with red, black, yellow, &c. ſpots, on account only of their 
being ſpeckled marbles, without conſidering the characteriſtics of granites, viz. 
their granuloſe ſtructure, and heterogeneous compoſition; other writers, indeed, 
have had regard to theſe two characteriſtics, and on that account have ranked, 
tho' erroneouſly, many quartzoſe ſtones with micæ, among the granites, 
without conſidering the other characteriſtics of growth, politure, &c; it is by 
theſe means, the hiſtory of the granites has been hitherto very erroneous : it is 
certain, that numbers of thoſe nodules found on ſhores, which are compoſed of 
mice and quartz, at firſt ſight ſeem of the genus of granites : many rocks alſo, 
e. g. the Eddyſtone rock in Devonſhire, is of the like nature, and moſt, if not 
all the true lapis ſpecularis is imbedded in quartz, yet none of theſe ſtones are 
truly granites, as they, when attentively viewed, will be found to want ſome, 
if not moſt of the characteriſtics of that genus. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the granites in Wallerius's mineralogy (14) are injudi- 
ciouſly placed as varieties of the porphyry ; which latter ſtone he further injudici- 
ouſly ranges, as a ſpecies of jaſper (15), for ſays that author, it is a kind of 
very hard red jaſper; and adds, that theſe ſtones, i. e. the granite and the por- 
phyry, are a-kin to the jaſpers by their poliſh, otherwiſe, on account of their 
texture, they ought to be ranged among the ſaxa or rock tones. Linnæus (16) 
has no particular place for the granites, he does not even mention them, and his 
concreta (17) ſeems to be their rank with the porphyry, and various other 
ſtones. Wolterſdorff (18) calls the genus ſaxum, but by his definition of the ſaxa, 
all the micaceous ſtones have equally place therein; and, to make the arrange- 
ment leſs perfect, he generouſly flings in the porphyry among them. Pott (19) 
likewiſe calls the granite a ſpecies of Porphyry. Such are the errors of theſe au- 
thors, and ſuch muſt be the errors of authors who do not judiciouſly and atten- 


tively conſider the bodies they treat on. 


14) Species 99. (18) Syſtema minerale, p. 15. 
2 >, DET = ; (19) Lithogeognoſie, Vol. II. p. 
(16) Syſt. Nat. 167. 
(17) Ib. Claſs 3. p. 185. Ordo I. 
Saxum. CER | 
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The grammitæ of Langius (20) and Scheuchzer (21), found in plenty in 
large maſſes, as alſo in nodules in the rivers of Switzerland, and on mount St. 
Gothard, in the Canton of Uri, ſeem probably only nodules of granite, the 
micæ whereof being immerſed perpendicularly to the ſurfaces of the maſſes, 
their edges only appear on the ſurfaces, and form lines, from whence they are 
ſo named by theſe authors. Perhaps likewiſe the ſaxum quartzoſo-cotaceum incar- 
natum ſquamis micaceis nigris decuſſantibus, mentioned by Linnæus (22) to be found 
at Kalmora in Sweden, may be ranked with them. 

The variolites Iucernenſis of Langius (23) and Scheuchzer (24) ſeems to be 
only a nodule of the granite kind. 


(20) Hiſt. Lapid. fig. Helvetiz, (22) Syſt. Nat. p. 186. No. 8. 
p. 42. c. 5. : (23) Ib. p. 40. 
(21) Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 109. (24) Ib. p. 130. 
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N SERIES Il 
Cnae. IV. Grewxvus III. 
The PORPHYRIES. 


Stones of an exceeding fine compact uniform texture like flint, in which 
detached pieces or ſeparate concretions of quartz are imbedded in all directions. 
phyries are of ſuch exceſſive hardneſs; as freely and plentifully to ſtrike 


The por 
fire with ſteel, they ferment not with acids, and are fuſible. 
I. Porphyrites. 
ORPHYRITES ſeu leucoſtictos, vel, guorundam criticorum opinione, Lepto- 
pſepbos Plinii Hiſt. Nat. J. 36. c. 7. 
Geſner 


Porphyrites authorum, Scil. Kentmanni Nom. Foſſ. p. 54. N' 2. 
de fig. lap. p. 3. Aldrovandi Muſ. Met. p. 751. Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. 25: 
c. 8. Boet. de Boodt de Gem. et Lapid. c. 28 1. De Laet de Gemm. et 
Lapid. I. 2. c. 25. p. 165. Wormii Mut. p. 44. Kircher Mund. Subter, I. 8. 
p. 86. Charlton de Foſſ. p. 247. Wood ward's Meth. of Foſſ. p. 11. No 40. 
Cat. of Foſſ. Cat. I. 5 4. Dale's Pharm. p. 47. Muſ. Richter p. 186, 187 et 191. 
Wolterſdoff Syſt. Min. p. 15 et 47. Pott's Lithogeognoſie, Vol. II. p. 164 et 


ſeq. 
porphyrin purpureus duriſſimus, maculis pallidioribus et albentibus variegatus, 
qui Porphyrites antiquorum, Hill's Hift. Foſſ. p. 494. Ne I. 

laſpis duriſima ſeu Porphyr rubens lapillulis albis. Porphyr. Leucaſtictos 
Plinii, Wallerius's Mineral. Species 99. Variet. 1. | 

Saxum impalpabile rufeſcens, punctis maculiſque albidis, Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p.188. 
No 22. and Ib. Ne 21. Saxum impalpabile nigrum punctis ftriiſque ſpatofis rubric, 
vulgo Porpbyrius. ' 

The porphyry is of a fine ſtrong purple colour, thickly ſpotted with white, it 
takes an elegant poliſh and ſurface, and has always been highly eſteemed for its 
great hardneſs and beauty. 

The texture of the bafis or purple part of this ſtone is very fine, compact, and 
uniform, like a jaſper or flint, but nevertheleſs it always breaks with a rough 
irregular ſurface of no brightneſs. Intermixed and imbedded in it thickly, and 
in all directions, are white looſe pieces, er ſeparate concretions of quar/z, and 
ſometimes a very few, and hardly diſcernable flaky black ſpecks or micz ; the 
white concretions are of an opake gloſly quartz, of a tabulated ſtructure; they 
are generally ſmall, and very thick ſet, and all of them, even the moſt minute, 
affect angular forms, approaching to oblong ſquares, cubes, or parallelopipeds, for 


[- 


the cubick form ſeems to be the figure this quartz, which is the fe/d-ſpath of 


the German writers, moſtly affects in its cryſtalliſation, * 
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This is the general appearance of the true antient or Egyptian porpbyry; but 
the porphyry nodules, — looſe on the ſhores, &c. of Europe, ſlightly differ in 
the ground colour, which is generally. of a fine deep brown, with a purpliſh caſt, 
ſometimes only of a dull brown, without any tinge of purple, and the ſpots are 
large, thinner ſet, and not quite ſo angular. 

This ſtone is very heavy, and is of ſuch extreme great hardneſs, that it exceeds 
in this quality all the other ſtones of ſtrata known to me, and equals the jaſpers 
and many other nodules of a cryſtalline baſis, that can be workt only by emery, 
&c. in the lapidary way, and which intirely reſiſt inſtruments of ſteel, or the 
maſon's work, | 

This exceſſive hardneſs of the perphyry, and ophites antiquorum (likewiſe a ſpe- 
cies of porphyry hereafter to be deſcribed) and their reſiſting being work'd on by 

; debate among 
the learned, how the antients work'd the porphyry into the ſtatues, columns, va- 
ſes, &c. which we find among the remains of antiquity, and which aſtoniſh us, 
as the moderns find the utmoſt difficulty in cutting theſe ſtones. Many have, 
for that reaſon, imagined, that the antients had ſome method of hardning their 
tools, now unknown. Dr. Liſter, who favours this opinion (1) ſays, that there 
is certainly ſomething loſt in this age, as to the manner of ſteeling of tools to 
work or grave on porphyry; and many, to retrieve this loſt art, have, on what 
principle I own myſelf ignorant of, imagined a method (2) of hardening of 
tools to make them proper to cut porphyry, by ſteeping them in the juice of the 
plant called bears breech; or brank-ur/ine (3). | 

For my part, I doubt much if the antients were acquainted with any method 
of tempering their ſteel, in a ſuperior degree to what we now do; I am apt to 
believe their continued aſſiduity and unwearied patience were the tools with 
which they performed their arduous work, joined to an accurate knowledge 
of the other materials, anſwerable to the nature of the ſtones they workt on. 

I therefore give it as my opinion, that the temper the antients gave theic 
ſteel, did not exceed ours; I ſhall further add, that I even believe it impoſſible 
to give ſteel ſuch a temper as to work freely in the maſons or ſtatuaries way on 
porphyries, jaſpers, or ſuch like exceeding hard ſtones. 2 

efore I proceed to give my conjecture, in what manner the antients work'd 
on this ſtone, it is neceſſary to inform my readers, that theſe works of porphyry 
are of the moſt early ages of the world, and of many centuries before the Gre- 
cian or Roman æra; Br all the columns, ſtatues, vaſes, &c. now known, are of 
Egyptian workmanſhip, nor does there appear any either Grecian or Roman 
works made of it; in like manner the granite was workt by the Egyptians ; 
theſe were ſtones natural to their country, and indeed for that reaſon only, we 
have ſtill remains of Grecian workmanſhip of the ſpecies of granite, deſcribed 
No. 3. ſupra, in the Archipelago iſlands and Aſia Minor, for thoſe countries 
abound with that ſtone; it even appears, that the porphyry was not greatly 


(1) Phil. Tranſ. No. 203. The true Royal Society, Vol. I. p. 238. Vol. II. 
way of making of ſteel, by Dr. Mar- p. 73. et alibi paſſim. 
tin Liſter. Lowthorp's abridg. Vol. II. (3) Acanthus ſativus, Carduus acan- 


P- 560. : thus five branca urſina botanicorum. 
(2) Vide Birch's hiſtory of the 
| eſteemed 
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eſteemed in Rome, for Pliny (4) informs us, that Pollio brought ſtatues of por- 
from Egypt, which example no one imitated, nor do I recolle& that any 
of the claſſicks, except Suetonius (5), mention this ſtone; likely its great hard- 
neſs might render it leſs agreeable to the Romans, if we conſider the vaſt variety 
of fine marbles, whoſe colour far excceded it, and were work'd with more caſe. 

1 he method this antient nation uſed to cut and engrave porphyry, to me ſeems 
to have been very (imple, and without the aid of any ſcientific methods now 
loſt. I ſuppoſe, that by unwearied diligence, and with numbers of common 
tools, at great expence, they rudely hewed, I may more properly expreſs myſelf, in 
ſaying, broke the ftone into the figure they intended, and by continued applica- 
tion, reduced thoſe rude figures into mote regular deſigns, which, when done, 
they completed the work by poliſhing it with great labour, by the aid of parti- 

cular hard ſands found in the country of Egypt. Might I hazard a conjecture in 
thinking, that, as in quar ies of ſtone there are generally ſtrata or layers of 
looſe or diſunite particles or grit, of the tame nature as the quarry ſtone itſelf, 
there was likewiſe in the porphyry quarries layers of grit, or looſe diſunited par- 
ticles, analegous to the perpihyry, which they carefully ſought for, and uſed for 
this work. 

My conjecture to many may perhaps ſeem raſh and trifling; but it is certainly 
otherwiſe, ſinct tome kinds of fands may be fit for ſome marbles, and others 
for ſtones of difterent kinds; in polſhing marbles, or other ſtones of ſtrata, 
the g'ain of them ſhould always be conſidered, in order to apply ſuch ſands as 
anſwer molt to the nature of their grit; this article is at preſent little conſidered, 
as artiſts at theſe times ſeldom work on philoſophical principles, but we find the 
Romans thovght it ſo important, that they fetched ſands for the purpoſe of po- 
liſhing, even from India and Ethiopia (6), and applied ſome. kinds to the har- 
der, and other kind to their ſofter ſtones, as their natures required, 

The unwearied 1493 — and labour I grant to theſe early people, may alſo, 
perhaps, by ſome, be looked on as hyperbolical. I grant it ſeems, to ſurpaſs 
imagination, as indeed, many works we meet with, of the earlieſt times, and 
of rude wild nations, will alſo do; e. g. let any one conſider with great atten- 
tion the antient hatchets, darts, and other ſtone weapons and ornaments, uſed 
by the inhabitants of many places of the earth, before the uſe of iron was known 
to them, and as is yet the caſe of the ſavages of Nova Guinea, &c; attentively I 
ſay let us conſider them, and with aſtoniſhment ſurvey the hardeſt ſtones, even 
porphyries, baſaltes, and jaſpers, not ny formed into hatches, knives, and 
other inſtruments with ſharpened edges, but with their ſurfaces well poliſhed 
and perſectly ſmooth, arrow heads of hard agats and flints curiouſly ſhaped and 
jagged to a ſcrupulous nicety, and the pureſt and fineſt cryſtal wrought, and 
exquiſitely poliſhed into ſpheres, ſphceroid, and orbicular forms, generally called 
druid beads, or magical gems, no one ſure; will allege, that theſe barbarous 
nations had a method of tempering ſteel, any knowledge of the lapidary art, or 


(4) Hiſt. Nat. I. 36. c. 7. Szatuas (5) L. 5- c. 50. ſpeaking of the 
ex eo Claudio Cæſari procurator ejus in place where Nero's body was depo- 
urbem ex Aigypto advexit Vitrafius Pol- ſited. 
lio, non admodum probata novitate. Ne- (6) Plinii Hiſt, Nat. I. 36, c. 6. 


mo certe poſtea imitatus eff, 
any 
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any methods now loſt to effect theſe admirable works; yet that they did, and 

ſtill make ſuch works, is certain, and no doubt, only by ſuch ſimple means 
as I aſcribe to the Egyptians in their working of perphyr); it is therefore, by 

the mere efforts of the natural genius, and the unwearied diligence to proſecute 

what they undertook, that they accompliſhed works which theſe later ages, aided 
by wonderful ſcientifick diſcoveries, view with aſtoniſhment, and are unwilling 
tho” not incapable of performing. 

The antients had all their porphyry from Upper Egypt and Ethiopia, where 
there undoubtedly. are vaſt ſtrata of it; but I preſume the antient quarries are 
no loſt; for tho” quarries of porphyry are mentioned by travellers as yet ex- 
iſting with the antient quarries of granite, eſpecially about ten miles north weſt 
of Eſne on the Nile in Upper Egypt (7), yet I do not find proof ſufficient to 
conclude that they are of porphyry, but am rather inclined to the opinion of 
Doctor Pococke (8), who ſays, that travellers do not truly diſtinguiſh porphyry 
from granite, ſo that it is probable theſe quarries, mentioned to be of porphyry, 
are indeed only quarries of granite. 

Dr. Woodward informs us, that there are many vaſt ſtrata and whole rocks of 
porphyry in Arabia Petræa. : 

Nodules of porphyry, worn ſmooth, and rounded by the working and agita- 
tion of the ſea, are not unfrequently found on the ſhores of this iſland ; I have 
ſeen very fine ones from Bardſey Iſle, and the ſhores of Caernarvonſhire, and 
other parts of Wales. | 
- The maſſes exhibited by Dr. Woodward. Cat. A. * b. f, 2, and g. from Loo 

Beach, the Land's end, and the river Palmer in Cornwal, are all porphyry no- 
dules; the Doctor notes, that there were ſeveral ſuch nodules on the ſhores of 
the Land's end; and adds, that there are vaſt ſtrata of ſtone of like ſort in the 
country thereabouts, and particularly in the adjacent cliffs; but in my ſearches 
through that county, I muſt confeſs it never was my hap to meet with any 
ſtrata of porphyry there, nor indeed in any other parts of England. 

The maſſes alſo exhibited by the ſaid author, Cat. B. p. 22x, p. 22F. and 
p. 22®. and Cat. E. b. 23. and 24. from the ſhores of Scarborough and Owthorn 
in Yorkſhire, are likewiſe porphyry, and the angular form of the ſpots, no 
doubt, induced the Doctor to think, they probably were fragments of ſhells 
and other marine bodies; for oftentimes the ſpots really reſemble parts of 
entrochi; and in the - ophites antiguorum, or green porphyry, to be deſcribed, the 
ſpots being large, and much of the ſize of common entrochi, ſo greatly reſemble: 
thoſe remains of ſtellæ marine, as might miſlead any one to think them really 
ſuch; the maſſes alſo from the ſhores of Sunderland, Cat. G. b. 16 and 17. of 
the ſaid author are likewiſe porphyry nodules. 
In France, Mr. Tournefort (9) mentions porphyry to be found in Provence, 
between Marſeilles and les Pennes ; there is alſo porphyry in the great foreſt of 
Eſterele, between Canes and Frejus; and, according to Argenville (10), at 


(7) Pococke*sdeſcriptionof the Eaſt, Letter 3. p. 157. Vol. II. Letter 9. 
Vol. i. p. 112. p. 339. | 
(8) Ib. I. c. | (10) Oryctologie, p. 411, 468. & 
(9) Voyage to the Levant, Vol. I. p. 495. | 
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Puget and Roquebrune in the ſame country, at Fixin in Burgundy, and near 
* — half a from Chateau Briane in Brittany. 4 | | 
Ins Switzerland, in the rivers Birſa, Emma, Sila, &c. nodules of porphyry 
like thoſe on our ſhores are not unfrequently found; the Silex marmoreus purpu- 
raſcentis coloris maculis candidis notatus ex Sila of Scheuchzer Oryctogr. Helvetica, 
P. 229. is of this ſort. 
Bayer Supplem. Oryctogr. Noricz, p. 44. informs us, that maſſes of por- 
hyry are found ſcattered on the land in the territories of the imperial city of 
Merembangy and Bruckman, Epiſt. Itin. Cent. I. Ep. 37. p. 8. ſays, that por- 
hyry is found on the mountains, and in the rivers of the duchy of Blancken- 
rg, inthe circle of Lower Saxony, | 
In Sweden, according to Wallerius and Linnæus, porphyry is found at Oret, 
Hykie mountain, and Klitten, between Serne Elfdall as ws in Dalcarlia, 
and at Gagne, near the cataract Mockfierd. 


II. Porphyrites ſaturate viridis maculis magnis oblongo-quadratis ex viridi 
albentibus notatus, ſ. Ophites niger antiquorum. 
Opbites nigricans durus et Memphites Plinii Hiſt, Nat. I. 36. c. 7. 
Verde Laconico, o verde Serpentino, Imperat. Hiſt. Nat. I. 25. c. 8. 
Egyptian marble, Grew's Muſ. Reg. Sec. p. 316. 
Marmor duriſſimum, obſcure vireſcens maculis dilutioribus quadrangularibus ple- 
runque nonnunquam partim ex viridi luteſcentibus variegatum, Tal. Serpentino antico. 
Scheuchzer's Oryctogr. Helvetica, p. 122. | 
Ophites /. Serpentinus. Geſner de fig. Lap. p. 5. Aldrovand. Muſ. Met. 
Pp: 752 Boet de Boodt de Gemm. er Lapid p. 501. Worm. Muſ. p. 43. 
oodward's Meth. Foſſ. p. 11. No. 39. Cat. Foſſ. Cat. L. ſpecimen 9. 2. 


Dale's Pharm. p. 47. Muſ. Richter. p. 187 et 188, Pott's Lithogeognoſie, 
vol. II. p. 164 & ſeq. & p. 177. 


Serpentino Antico, ſ. orientale, ITtalice. | | 

This kind of porphyry is of a fine deep graſs green colour, thickly ſpotted or 
inlaid with large angular ſpots, moſtly of an oblong ſquare figure, generally of 
a lightgraſs green colour, but ſometimes whitiſh it is capable of a very elegant 
poliſh and ſurface, and js an exquiſite beautiful ſtone, | 

The baſis or green part of this kind is of a much finer, compacter, or more 
jaſpery texture than the common or red porphyry ; but nevertheleſs like that it 
breaks into a rough ſurface of no brightneſs; the ſpots are of the opake quartz 
or feld-ſpath, that always occurs in the porphyry and granite genera, and which 
in this ſtone is remarkably gloſſy, and of a very fair tabulated ſtructure, _ 

The regular angular figures and large ſize of the ſpots of this ſtone, have 
miſled many to imagine (as I have already noted in my deſcription of the por- 
phyry) that they are entrochi, and other marine remains imbedded in it; but 
that they are quartzoſe, and not ſuch remains, is evident from the ſimple expe- 
riment of their not being affected by acids. | HE 

The ſtrata of this ſtone are in upper Egypt, tho' unknown at this time, the 
antients had it thence, more eſpecially from near the city.of Memphis, from 
whence it obtained the name of Mempbites; as Pliny expreſly informs us. 

I have already, in p. 209. and p. 269. of this hiſtory, given my conjectures 
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on the three ſpecies of cbitæ of the antients; /ci/. the tepbrias ot opbites cine- 
reus, which if not the X. ſpecies of marmaro-proſeron, deſcribed p. 250. ſupra, is 
yet unknown tome; their ophites candidus probably is the Zœblitz or modern 
ſerpentine, deſcribed p. 266. Ne. IX. and this ſpecies I think, with ſome cer- 
tainty, may be concluded their ophites niger. 2 | . 
Ir is, I believe, needleſs to repeat, that the name of ophite were given to theſe 
ſtones, on account that their ſpots reſembled thoſe on the ſkins of tome ſerpents 
as well as from the imaginary virtues attributed to them againſt the bites of 
thoſe and other venomous creatures; theſe virtues, tho' handed down from the 


earlieſt times, are happily exploded by theſe more learned ages, 


I preſume, it will ſomewhat confirm the conjecture I hazarded on the man- 
ner the Egyptians cut porphyry, to obſerve, that there are no Grecian or Roman 
antiquities, no vaſes, ſtatues, &c. of this ſtone; what pieces we find of it 


in the ruins of Italy, e. g. Rome, the Villa HaJriani, Tivoli, Puzzoli (where 


a temple of Serapis has lately been diſcovered) c. are only ſmall fragments ſuch 
as teſſellæ of moſaick pavements, incruſtations, Cc. that were brought by the 
Romans from the Egyptian ruins; for it is even reaſonable to believe, that the 
antient quarries of this ſtone were unknown to them. - 

As among the ruins in Egypt no blocks of this ſtone of any great bulk are 
found, nor is it met with in any conſiderable quantity, we may probably con- 
clude, that its ſtrata were of no great extent and depth, or that the ſtone did 
notTiſe in blocks of any great bigneſs. 8 


III. Porphyrites obſcure viridis albentibus minutis maculis pulcherrime adjſperſus 
„ fereque pictus apparens. . 


Porfido verde orientale Italice. 

Porphyrites viridis ſ. Leucoſtiton viride, vulgo quidem, ſed minus rette. Mu. 
Richter. p. 188. 191, 192 & 198. 

E e ſpecies of porphyry takes a fine poliſh and ſurface, and is a very beauti- 
ul ſtone. 

The ground, which is of a very dark blackiſh green colour, is thickly mottled 
with white ſpecks; theſe colours appear as if dabbed or dotted on the ſtone, and 
exactly reſemble the dabbings of the painters bruſhes on their pallets, for the 
looſe white concretions, at firſt ſight, do not appear diſtin from or inlaid in the 
ground; but the whole ſtone ſeems a blended and very elegant variegated maſs. 

The concretions are of a fine milk-white opake quartz, moſtly very ſmall and 


. . Irregular, and the baſis is of a fine, uniform, compact texture, breaking with 


a rough ſurface, but with no brightneſs. 

This ſtone is met with in the ruins of Egypt, but not in any quantity; there 
are alſo pieces found in the ruins at Rome, and ſome few vaſes of it are preſerved 
in that city, which, no doubt, were originally brought from Egypt by the Ro- 
mans; the Italians very judiciouſly call it the oriental green porphyry, and cen-/ 
clude it an Egyptian ſtone, which undoubtedly it is, though the quarries or 


ſtrata of it are loſt to us. | 


IV. Porphyrites 


P. F L S. 
or FOSSILS _ 


1 | IV. Porphyrites obſcure viridis. 
This kind is of a dull blackiſh green colour, thick ſet with ſmall ſpots of a 
ſullied white, moſtly angular, and reſembling thoſe of the common or red por- 
phyry, it takes a fine ſurface and poliſh, but is not a beautiful ſtone on account 
of the deadneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the colours. 
The conſtitution of this ſtone is much finer than the common or red. por- 
bund it does not alſo break with fo rough a ſurface, tho* it is deſtitute of 
ightneſs ; the concretions are of the opake quartz or feld-ſpath, of a ſullied or 
ruſty white colour ſlightly gloſſy, and of a tabulated ſtructure. 9 
There are no ſtrata of this kind of porphyry (to my knowledge) diſcovered 
as yet, but maſſes or nodules of it of various bigneſs, are pretty frequently 
found on the ſhores of Flintſhire, and other parts of Wales. is 


| V. Porphyrites variegatus. | 

This porphyry is ſo greatly variegated with dark brown near black, white, 
fleſh colour, Yellowiſh — greeniſh, that it would be difficult to determine the 

ound colour to be dark brown, were it not apparently by its conſtitution, the 
” of the ſtone, the other colours being only ſeparate concretions of quartz 
1 in it. | 4 _ 

he texture of the baſis is firm and compact, but is not ſo cloſe, or jaſpery as 
the common porphyry ; it breaks with a very rough furface, and is not quite 
deſtitute of a Night glittering or brightneſs. _ 4 

The concretions or ſpots, which are very thick ſet, are all of the ſame kind 
of opake quartz or feld-ſpath ever found in this genus of ſtones; and are only 
differently coloured; they are generally very gloſſy, and of a fair tabulated 
ſtructure; but in their figures are vaſtly different from the ſpots or concretions 
in the other kinds of porphyries, theſe being extremely irregular, tending to 
round, and no wiſe angular, but torm blotches of various ſizes, which are ſome- 
times ſo lengthened as to appear diſpoſed into ſmall veins. 

This ſtone takes a fine ſurface and poliſh, and is, on account of its beautiful 
variety of colours, a very elegant ſpecies of porphyry. 

Nodules of this ſtone are not unfrequently found on the ſhores of Wales, and 
other parts of England. 

This kind undoubtedly is the Perpbirites duriſſimus, carneus, nigro viridi, et 
albo variegatus. of Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 497. No. 3. which that author ſays is 
found in vaſt ſtrata in Arabia Petrza and Upper Egypt, and is frequently met 
with in nodules in Germany, Ireland, our own ſhores, and in ſome parts of 
Devonſhire far from the ſea. 3 ee 

Wallerius, ſpecies 99. variety 2. propoſes a Porphyr purpureus, lapillulis di- 
verſi coloris, 2 which likely is this ſpecies. 


OBSERVATIONS on the PoRPHYRIES. 


I have already taken notice in my obſervations on the granites, that Wallerius 
places thoſe ſtones, as varieties o = porphyry, and the porphyry as a _ 
P » 
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of jaſper ; Pott indeed owns that the porphyries and jaſpers have different pro- 
perties, and are not of the ſame genus; that the baſis of the porphyry is of a 
compact, uniform ſubſtance, near approaching to that of the jaſper, is without 
doubt, but then the other properties of it widely differ from thoſe of that ſtone; 
the porphyries are always found in ſtrata, the jaſpers only in nodules; the 
former have always detached quartaaſe concretions imbedded in them, the latter 
are_uniform, and-never have concretions of a different nature; certainly bodies 
. differing in ſuch ſtrong characters demand different genera. 200 2+ viva 
I have in this genus, which I call Porphyrites, named one of the ſpecies Per- 

phyrites viridis; this term to ſome may appear contradictory, but as I have not 
adopted the name of porphyrites on account of the colour, but only on account 
that the chief ſpecies of this genus, the common or red porphyry has been 
known for a long ſeries of ages by that name, I hope for excuſe, and more 
eſpecially as ſome like terms are daily uſed in this ſtudy, e. g. the white and 
yellow cornelian, the white ſapphire, Cc. 9M 

Ficoroni (+1) mentions two exquiſite fine columns of black porphyry, .not 

to be matched by all the antiquities hitherto diſcovered, in a little church called 
le tre Fontane out of Rome, a mile farther than the Baſilica de S. Paolo nella via 
"Oftienſe; he judges them to be Ethiopian, from whence the ba/altes comes, 
whether theſe columns are truly porphyry or not, the learned at Rome muſt 
determine; however Wallerius, porphyry ſpecies 99, variety 1. the red porphyry, 

mentions alſo black porphyry, and the ſynonym of Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. p. 
188, No. 21. which I have added to the red porphyry, calls that ſpecies found at 
Hykie mountain, between Elfdal and Mora in karlia, a black ſtone. 


(11) Le veſtigia e rarita di Rona an- © Nero, di eui in tutta Pantichita, non 
tica, &c. da Franceſco Ficoroni; his * ſi trovano pari; non ſapendoſi quali 
words a re, Nell altare della decolla- Montagne le produſſero, giudicherei 


* tione di San Paolo ſono maraviglioſe & eſſere J Ethiopia, donde venne la 
e due colonne di finiſſimo porfido “ Pietra Baſalte. l. i. c. 23. 


"The END of Part I. 
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